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BOOK V. 
PRIOR ELIACS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Such of the Greeks as divide Peloponnesus into five 
parts only^ acknowledge it is necessary that the Eleans and 
Arcadians must belong to that part which is possessed by 
the Arcadians; that the second must be asingned to the 
Achaians; and that the three remaining parts must be 
distributed among the Dorienses^ But the nations which 
dwell in Peloponnesus are the native Arcadians and Achaians. 
Of these^ the Achaians were expelled their country by the 
Dorienses, yet were not driven beyond Peloponnesus: but 
the loniansy after they were expelled, inhabited that part of 
Cireece which was formerly called iE^alus, but is now db* 
nominated from the Achaians. The Arcadians, however^ 
from the first to the present tone have possessed liieir own 
dominions; but the other parts have been inhabited by 
strangers. For the Corinthians of the present day are the 
most recent <^ all that dwell in Peloponnesus; and the 
period during which they have possessed this land, from a 
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Bpman emperor to the present day, is two hundred and 
sevent^n years. The Dryopes, too, and Dorienses came, 
the former from Parnassus, and the latter from beyond 
PelopoanesuB. We also know, that the Eleans came into 
this part from Calydon and the rest of iEtolia; the par- 
ticulars of whose antiquity are as follow : 

iEthlius, as they report, first reigned in this land. They 
say, that he was the son of Jupiter and Protogenia the 
daughter«of Deucalion; that Endymion Was the offspring 
of JEthlius ; and that he was boknr^ by the Moon, and had 
by the goddess fifty daughters. But those who speak more 
probably, assert, that Endymion married Asterodia, and tbat 
he had by her three sons. Paeon, Epeus, and ^tolus, and 
one daughter, Eurycyde. But according to some, his wife 
was the daughter of Itonus, and the grand-daughter of 
Amphictyon ; but, according to others, she was the daughter 
of Hy perippe, and the grand-daughter of Areas. Endymion 
proposed to his children a contest in the Olympic race for 
his kingdom ; and Epeus was victor, and obtained it. Hence 
those over whom he reigned were at first called Epei. But 
of his brothers they report, that one of them remained widi 
Endymion; but that PsBon, grieving that he had been 
ViUiqUi&bed, fled to a considerable distance; and that the 
country above the river Axius was from him denominated 
Pftonia. With respect to the death of Endymion, the 
HeradeotiB, who dwell near Miletus, do not agree, in th^r 
account of it, mth the Eleans. For the Eleans show the 
tomb of Endymion : but the Heracleotae say, that he mi* 
g^ted to the mountain Latmus ; and, indeed, as a proof of 
this, there is an adytum of Endymion in this mountain. 

Epeui» from Anaxirhoe, the daughter of Coronus, whom 
he married, had a daughter, Hyrmine, but had not by her 
atiy male ofikpring. During his reign, it happened that 
<Enomaus, the mti (^ Alxion (or, according to the poets and 
the vulgar, of Mars), who then reigned about Pisasa, was 
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expelled firom his kingdom by Pelops, the son of Lydus, 
who came thither from Asia. But Pelops, after the death 
of (Enomausy obtained Pissea, and added Olympia, which 
bordered on Piseea, and was under the government of Epeus, 
to his own dominions. The Eleans report, that this Pelops 
first built a temple to Mercury in Peloponnesus, and sa* 
crificed to the god, in order to appease him for his having put 
Myrtilus to death. But JEtolus, who reigned after Epeus, 
was obliged to fly from Peloponnesus, because t])^ sons of 
Apis called him to account for an involuntary murder which 
he had committed. For iEtolus slew Apis, the son of Jason, 
and who was bom in Pallantium, an Arcadian town, by 
running against him with his chariot in the games which are 
called Azani. From i£tolus, therefore, the son of En- 
dymion, those who dwell about Achelous are called iEtoli, 
because iEtolus fled to this part of the continent But 
Eleus, who was the son of Eurycyde, the daughter of En* 
dymion, and (if it may be believed) whose father was Nep- 
tune, reigned over the Epeans : and the present inhabitants, 
instead of being called Epeans, are denominated from this 
Eleus. And Augeas was the son of Eleus. 

But those that speak magnificently concerning this Augeas, 
say, that he was not the son of Eleus, but of Helios^ or the 
Sun. This Augeas had such a quantity of oxen and goats, 
that the greater part of the land was in an uncultivated state, 
through the abundance of dung with wfaidi it was covered. 
Hercules, therefore, was persuaded to purify the land from 
the dung, whether he was to receive a part of Elea for his 
reward, or was to have sonle other compensation. Augeas, 
however, refused to pay Hercules for his undertaking, be- 
cause he perceived that be accomplished it rather by art than 
labour. The eldest son of this Augeas, whose name was 
Phyleus, was ejected by his father, because he used to tell 
him that he had acted unjustly by a man by whom he had 
been benefited. This Augeas took care to fortify every place, 
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in case Hercules should lead an army against Elis; and, 
beades this, entered into an alliance with Amarynceua and 
the sons of Actor. Amarynceus was a man skilful in warKke 
concerns: and his father was one Pyttius, a Thessalian, and 
who came from Thessaly to Elea. Augeas joined this 
Amarynceus with him in the government : and Actor and 
his sons, whp were natives, were the associates of his reign. 
For Actor was the son of Phorbas, who was the son of 
Liapithas : and his mother was Hyrmine, the daughter <^ 
Epeus. This Actor, too, built a city in Elea, which was 
called, from him, Hyrmina. 



CHAPTER II. 



Hercctlks, therefore, warred upon Augeas, but did not 
exhibit any splendid actions in this expedition: for the 
associates of Hercules were always repulsed through the 
boldness of the sons of Actor, who were then in the vigour 
of their age. But when the Corinthians announced the 
Isthmian games, and the sons of Actor came to behold them, 
Hercules, by stratagem, slew them in Cleonae. However, 
as the author of their death was unknown, Molione, the wife 
of Actor, made diligent search after the murderer of her 
sons i' and as soon as she learnt who it was, the Eleans de- 
manded of the Argives justice on the person by whom they 
were slain ; for Hercules then dwelt in Tyrintha. But when 
the Argives denied their request, they tried to persuade the 
Corinthians to forbid every person that bore an Argolic 
name, on account of the violated league, from celebrating the 
Isthmian games* Failing, however, in this design, M ohone 
b said to have fixed dreadful curses on such of her citizens 
as should be unwilling to refrain from the Isthmian games : 
and, even at present, the Eleans so religiously observe the 
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imprecations of Molione, that those among them who exercise 
their bodies in contests nmilar to the Isthmian, yet never 
celebrate the Isthmian gamed. 

But there are two different accounts respecting this affair. 
For, according to some, Cjpseius, who tyrannised orer the 
Corinthians, dedicated a golden statue to Jupiter in Olympia, 
and Cypselus dying before his name was inscribed in the 
gift, the Corinthians requested of the Eleans that tl^y would 
permit them to inscribe the name of their city in it. To 
this, however, the Eleans would not consent; and the Co- 
rinthians, enraged at their refusal, forbade them from coming 
to the Isthmian, games. But, if this were the case, how is 
it to be accounted for that the Corinthians partook of the 
games in Olympia at the very time when they would not 
permit the Eleans to join in the Isthmian games ? According 
to others, therefore, Prolaus, who was a man of iUustrious 
rank among the Eleans, and whose wife was Lysippe, had 
two sons by her, Philanthus and Lampus. These his sons, 
when they came to the Isthmian games (for they were pan- 
eratiasUe among young men), before they engaged in the 
contest, were either strangled by their adversaries, or slain 
in some other manner : and hence the imprecations of Ly- 
sippe on the occasion, prevented the Eleans from coming to 
the Isthmian games. The following circumstance, however, 
shows the futility of this relation : There is a statue in 
Olympia of Timon, the Elean, who was victor in those five 
Gredan contests which are called quinquertium ; and an 
elegy, which mentions how many crowns he won. The same 
inscription, too, indicates the reason why he did not partake 
of the Isthmian victory. This elegy is as follows : 

" The youths from conqu'ring in Sisyphian land^ 
The dreadful curse of Molione restrain'd." 

And thus much may suffice concerning this affair* 
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CHAPTER III. 

HxEcui«ESy however, afterwards took and plundered Elis, 
haying collected an army of Thebans, Argiyes, and Ar* 
cadiana. But the Pylians, that were at that time in Elea, 
and the FiaaA, asasted the Eleans. And Hercules^ indeed, 
took vengeance on the Pylians; but the following Delphic 
oracle prevented him from' warring on the PisaeL *^ The 
country Pisa is the object of my care ; and I hold Pytho in 
the hollow of my hand.^ This oracle was the safety of the 
Pisaeans. But Hercules gave Elea to Phyleus, being in« 
ducedtothis rather by shame than any voluntary impulse. He 
also gave to the same person all the captives, and committed 
to him the punishment of Augeas. At this time the Elean 
women, in consequence of their country becoming desolate, 
while they were in the vigour of thdr age, are said to have 
prayed to Minerva that they might become pregnant as soon 
as they had any connexion with men. Their prayer was 
granted; and they built a temple to Minerva, under the 
appellation of the Mother. The place, too, in which this 
first connexion between the men and women happened, is 
called Bady ; and this is the country name of the river 
which runs through this place. But Phyleus, as soon as he 
had properly settled the Elean affairs, again returned to 
Dulichium ; and Augeas ended his days, worn out with old 
age: after which, Agastfaenes, the other son of Augeas, 
together with Arophimachus and Thalpius, assumed the 
reins of government. For the sons of Actor having married 
the two daughters of Dexamenus, king of the Olenians, 
Amphimachus was the offspring of one of them from 
Theronice, and Thalpius was the son of Eurytus from 
Therophone. 

However, neither Amarynceus, nor Diores, the son of 
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Amarynoeus, lived a private life; and this is evinced bj 
Homer, in his catalogue of the Eleans. For he sRy% that 
their whole fleet conastad of forty ships, the half of which 
was commanded by Amphimachus and Thelpius ; and, of the 
remaining twenty, Diores, the son of Amarynceus, led Cen, 
and Polyxenus, the son of Agasthenes, the other ten. Biit 
Amplumachus was the oflbpring of Folyxenus, after his 
return from Troy. And as it appears to me, Pdyxenus 
gave the boy this name from the friendship which he con* 
tracted with Amphimachus, the son of Cteatus, who died in 
Troy. Elens was the son of this Amplumachus ; and while 
Eleus reigned in Elis, the Dorienses, with the sons of An* 
stomachus, having collected together an army, attempted to 
return into Peloponnesus. An oracle, too, was given t6 
the kings, commanding them in this expecfition to follow 
a three-eyed leader. And, as they were doubting what 
could be the meaning of the oracle, they met with a man 
driving a mule which had lost one of its eyes. Upon thia^ 
Cresphontes acutely conjectured, that tile oracle referred 
to this man; and the Dorienses accordingly eatssed into 
an assodation with him. This man, however, persuaded 
them to pass over into Peloponnesus by sea, and not en- 
deavour to make their way through the Isthmus with on 
army of foot soldiers. He therefore led their fleet froni 
Naupactas to Molyccius. This man was Oxylos, and wa* 
the oSiqpring of Hamon, the son of Thoas. But Thoas 
himself, in conjunction with the sons of Atreus, overttnnad 
the kingdom of Priam. The Heraclidse, too^ were in otiher 
respects allied to the £tolian kings, and particularly because 
Andisemon and Hercules begot Thoas and Hyllus from 
their own nsters. But Oxylus fled from iEtolia, because, in 
playing with a quoit, he involuntarily slew with it a man^ 
who, according to some, was Thermius, the brother of 
Oxylus; but, according to others, Alcidocus the scm of 
Scc^us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The foUowing drcumstance, likewise^ is reported of 
Oxylus. He suspected that the children of Aristomachus, 
as they knew that EleaVas a fertile and well cultivated land, 
would not be willing to ^ve it him ; and, on this account, 
he led the Dorienses through the realms of Arcadia, and 
not through Elea And Dius, indeed, did not yield to the 
desires of Oxylus, who endeavoured to obtain the kingdom 
of the Eleans without arms; but fMx>voked him, by giving 
it as his opinion, that they should not endanger themselves 
by drawing out ell their forces, but that they should dioose 
out of each army one soldier for a angle combat* This 
opinion pleased both parties; and on one side D^moius, 
the Elean, was chosen (or this purpose, who was an archer ; 
and on the other the iEtolian Pyrsechmes, who was a slinger. 
In this contest Pyrsechmes was the victor, and Oxylus 
obtEuned the government. Oxylus, therefOTc, sufPered the 
ancient Epeans to possess their own dominions, and joined 
with them the iBtolians, having equitaUy distributed the 
land between them* Be^des this, he sacrificed to Jupiter, 
preserved the ancient honours which were given to the other 
heroes, and ordered that they should perform funeral sa* 
cri£k:es to Augeas, in that manner which is even observed at 
present 

It is said, Joo, diat he called together the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns, and persuaded them to fix their 
readence in the city; and that he rendered Elis both larger 
and more prosperous, by the multitude of its inhabitants, 
an(l other particulars which contribute to the felicity of a 
country. An oracle, likewise, was given to him from Deljrfiofl^ 
commanding him to associate to himself oae of the race of 
Pelop. Oxylus, therefore, earnestly inquired after cme of 
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this de«icripti{»i ; and at length found Agorius, the am of 
Damosius, the grandson of Penthilus, and the great grandson 
of Orestes, whom he receiTed from Helioe, an Achaian chy^ 
together with no great band of.Achaians. They report^ 
diat Pieria was the wijfe of Oxylus, concerning whom, how- 
ever, no particulars are mentioned. They say, too^ that 
iBtolus and Laias were the sons of Oxylus ; and that iEtohis 
dying first, his parents buried him in a tomb which they 
raified in the gate leading to Olympia and the temple of 
Jupiter. But they buried him in this place in consequence 
of an oracle, which commanded them to bury him neither 
witlnn nor yet without the city. The governor of the 
gymnasium, even at present, performs funeral sacrifices to 
jSltolu^ every year. After Oxylus, Laias obtained the go- 
vernment: yet I never could find that any of his posterity 
reigned ; and therefore I shall designedly pass them by, as 
it is not proper that my discourse should descend to private 
persons. 

In after times, Iphitus, who derived his origin fi!om 
Oxylus, but who was contemporary with Lycurgus, the 
Lacedaemonian legislator, established games in Olympia, 
restored the Olympian public pomp, which is called Pane" 
gyriSf and the times of vacation, all which had been for 
some time neglected. The cause of this neglect I shall ex- 
plain when I relate the particulars pertaining to Olympia. 
But Iphitus, as Greece was then remarkably torn in pieces 
by intesdne sedidons and pesdlence, thought that they ought 
to consult the Delphic Apollo about the means of being 
freed from the evils with which they were oppressed. The 
god, therefore, answered them, that it was proper Iphitus 
and the Eleans should restore the Olympic games. Iphitus 
also persuaded the Eleans- to siEicrifioe to Hercules, though, 
before this, they conudered Hercules as their enemy. But 
Ae inscription which is in Olympia asserts, that Iphitus 
•was the son of Hssmon ; though the greater pert of the 
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Greeks say, that he was the soa of Praxonidas, and not of 
Hemoiu 

The ancient writings, too, of the Elems refer Iphitus to 
a father of the same name. But the Eleans partook of the 
Trojan war, and fought against the Medes when they made 
an irruption into Greece. And that I may pass over how 
often they fought with the Pisseans and Arcaaians, while 
they were restoring the Olympic games, they unwillingly, 
in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians, warred on the 
Athenians; and not long after, together with the Athe- 
nians, Argives, and Mantineans, opposed the Lacedaemo- 
nians. When A^s, too, entered their country with an 
army, through the perfidy of Xenias, the Eleans vanquished 
him near Olympia, and, putting the Lacedaemonians to 
flight, drove them from the inclosure of the temple : and, in 
an after period, a cessation of arms took place, on those 
conditions which I formerly mentioned in my account of the 
Lacedsemonian affairs. But Philip, the son of Amynta^ 
being unwilling to abstain from Greece, the Eleans, who 
were disturbed by intestine divi»ons, united with the Mace^ 
donians as their associates in war ; yet they could not be 
brought to oppose the Greeks in Chaeronea. They asosted 
Philip, however, in his incursions upon the Lacedaemonians, 
on account of their ancient hatred to that people. But, on 
the death of Alexander, they warred, in oonjuncdon with 
the otlier Greeks, on Antipater and the Macedonians. 



CHAPTER V. 



In a following period, Aristotimus, thcBon of Damaretus, 
and the grandson of Etymon, reigned in Elea, being assisted 
in obtaining the empire by Antigonus, the son of ])emetrius, 
and king of the Macedonians. Aristotimus, however, when 
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he had ragned ax months, was deprived of the Toyal au- 
thority by Chilon, Hellatucus, Lainins, and Cylon. And 
when he fled in a suppliant manner to the altar of Jupiter 
the Saviour, Celon slew htm with his own hand. Such, 
then, were the warlike affairs of the Eleans, which we have 
cursorily run over, in a manner suffident for our {n'esent 
purpose. The fine flax which is produced in Elea is a very 
proper subject of admiration ; for it is not to be found in 
any other part of Greece. And this also is wonderful, that 
mares bring forth fh>m asses in places beyond the boundaries 
of Elea, but not within Elea ; which orcumstance, they say, 
originated from a certain execration. But the fine flax 
within Elea is not inferior in tenuity to that of the Hebrews, 
but it is less yellow. On leaving the Elean land you will 
arrive at a place near the sea, which is called Samioon : and 
above this, on the right hand, there is a place called Tri* 
phylia, which contains the city Lepreos. The LepreatSB are 
now willing to fisrm a part of the Arcadians, though it ap- 
pears that formerly they were sulgect to the Eleans; and 
sudi of them as conquered in the Olympic games, the cryer 
annouiiced to be Eleans from Lepreos. Aristophanes hke* 
wise asserts, that Lepreos is a town of the Eleans. 

But there is a road to Lepreos from Samicus, as you leave 
the river Anigrus on the left hand : another from Olympia; 
and a third from Elis. The longest of these is about one 
day^s journey. They report^ that the city was denominated 
firom Lepreus, its builder, who was the son of Pyrgeus. It 
is also said, that Lepreus contended with Hercules in eating ; 
that both of them slew an ox at the same time, and dressed 
it; and that Lepreus, showing himself to be in no reqject 
inferior to Hercules in eating, had the boldness, after this, 
to chaUenge Hercules to a contest with arms. They add, 
that Lepreus was slain by Hercules in this contest, and that 
be was buried in the dominions of the Phygaleans ; though 
the Phygaleans cannot tell in what place he was buried. I 
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have hei^rd, too^ the origin of the town refelred to Lepre^ 
the daughter of Pyrgeus. And there are some who say, 
that the first inhabitants were infested with the leprosy, and 
that fiom this calamity the city derived its name. The Le- 
preats^ too, relate, that there was in their city a temple of 
Leucsean Jupiter, a tomb of Lycurgus, the son of Aleus, of 
other illustrious persons, and of Caucon. Upon the tomb 
of this last there was a statue holding a lyre« At present, 
however, there is neither any monument nor temple re- 
maining, except a temple of Ceres, and this is built from 
crude tiles, and contsuns no statue. But not far from the 
city Lepreatffi there is a fountain called Arene, which was 
so denominated, as they report, from the wife of Aphareus. 

On directing your course again afler this towards Samicus, 
and going through the town, you will see the river Anignis 
pouring itself into the sea. The stream of this river is often 
very much agitated by violent winds. For the sand of the 
sea, which is brought into it, is collected in a heap at its 
mouth, and obstructs its passage. When, therefore, the 
sand becomes wet, both from the sea and the river, it is dan* 
gerous for cattle, and still more so for men, to enter into the 
river. But the Anigrus descends from Lapitha, a mountain 
of Arcadia, and immediately- from its very fountiuns sends 
forth water of a very stinking smeU. Before this river re. 
ceived into itself another river called Acidas, it is manifest 
that it did not bre^d fishes ; but after its streams were min* 
gled with those of Acidas, the fishes, which together with 
the water of Addas fall into the Anigrus, became not fit to 
eat, though before their descent they were very good food. 
That the ancient name, however, of Acidas was Jardanus I 
cannot by any means prove, but I have heard it asserted by 
an Ephesian. 

With respect to the unusually filthy smell of the water, I 
am inclined to believe, that it arises from the earth through 
which the water ascends ; just as from this cause, the water 
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above Ionia is so filthy, that the very vapour of it is destruc- 
tive to mankind. Some of the Greeks assert that Chiron, 
and others that the Centaur Folenor, being wounded with an 
arrow by Hercules, fled and washed his wound in the water 
of this river; and that the foul smell of the Anigrus arose 
fn>m the poisoned gore of the Hydra, ^ut, according to 
others, it was produced from Melampus^ the son of Amy* 
thaon, casting into this river the purifying materials, through 
which he had been freed from madness by the daughters of 
Proetus. In Samicus, too, not far from the river, there is 
a cavern, which is called the cavern of the Anigiidan 
njpni^ Whoever is troubled with scurf, ^ther white or 
blacky and enters into this river, if he first prays in a proper 
manner to the Nymphs, then vows a certain sacrifice, and 
afterwards wipes the diseased parts of his body, will leave 
has disgraceful malady in the water, and quit the river 
healthy, and with his skin uniformly clear. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Havikg passed over the river of Anignis, and proceeding 
along the straight road to Olympia, you will see at no great 
distance, on the right hand, an elevated place, and above 
Samicus the city Samia. They report, that Samicus was 
used as a place of defence against the Arcadians by Poly- 
sperchon the ^tolian. But with respect to the ruins of 
Arene, neither the Messenians nor Eleans appear to me to 
assert any thing clear ; for their conjectures about them are 
widely different from each other. Those, however, appear 
to me to speak the most probably, who think that, in the 
ancient heroic times, Samicus was called Arene. Their 
opinioD, too, is supported by the following verses of Homer 
in the Iliad : 
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*' The river Minyas^ neftr Arene's plain^ 
Impetuous rolls his waters to the xoain." 

These ruins are very near Anigrus : and it is doubtful whe- 
ther Arene has not been called Samicus. The Arcadians, 
indeed, confess, that Minycius was the ancient name of the 
river Anigrus. But any one may easily be persuaded, that 
the maritime parts of Neda form the boundaries of the EIe-> 
ans and Messenians, from the descent of the Heradidse to 
Peloponnesus. After leaving Anigrus, and proceeding to 
a greater distance through that part of the country which is 
mostly covered with sand, and has cert^dn rustic pitch trees, 
you will see on the left hand the ruins of Scillus. This 
SciUus was one of the cities in Triphyly ; and during the war 
between the FissBans and Eleans, the Scilluntii followed the 
PissBans, and openly quarrelled with the Eleans, on which 
account their kingdom was afterwards subverted by the 
Eleans. 

The Lacedaemonians, however, afterwards took Scillus 
from the Eleans, and gave it to Xenophon the son of Gryl- 
lus, who was at that time exiled from Athens. This Xeno- 
phon was accused by the Athenians of uniting with Cyrus, 
who was most inimical to the Athenian people, against 
the king of the Persians, who was well affected tbwards them. 
For when Cyrus was at Sardis, he assisted with money Ly-^ 
Bander the son of Aristocritus, and the Lacedaemonians in 
fitting out their fleet. For this, therefore, Xenophon was 
banished. But Xenophon, while he resided in Scillus» 
planted a grove, and built a temple to Diana Ephesia. 
Scillus affords wild beasts for hunting, and among these 
boars and stags. The river Selinus, too, flows through the 
Scilluntian plains. But the Elean historians affirm, tlmt 
Scillus was again possessed by the Eleans, and that 
Xenophon, because he had received this country from the 
Lacedaemonians, was called to account in the Olympic as^ 
sembly, but that obtaining his pardon from the Eleans, he 
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dwelt unmolested in SciUus. Indeed, not far ftom the tem- 
ple of Diana a tomb is to be seen, and a statue pf Pentelican 
stone on the tomb, which the inhabitants say is the statue cyf 
Xenophon. 

But in the road which leads to Olympia, before you pass 
over the river Alpheus, and as you come from SciUus^ you 
will see a mountain steep with lofty rocks. This mountain 
is called Typssus: and it is a law with the Eleans^ that 
those women that have secretly betaken themseltes to die 
Olympic games, or have at all passed over the Alpheus on 
forUdden dnys, shall be hurled from this rook. They re- 
port, however^ that no woman except one Callipaiira was 
ever found to transgress the law. This woman is called by 
some Pherenice : and they say, that, after the death of her 
husband, she disguised herself like a num skilled* in gym- 
nasdc ezaxises, and went to the Olympic games. Here she 
engaged with the son of Picddorus, by whom she was van- 
quished ; and afterwards leaping over the inclosure allotted 
for the gymnastics, she uncovered, through the leap» a part 
of her body. This circumstance discovered that she WHs 
a woman ; but she was pardoned by the judges, in conse^ 
quence of the reverence which they paid to her father, bro- 
thers, and son, all of whom had been victors in the Olympic 
games. After this a law was enacted, that those who con- 
tended in the gymnastic exercises should be naked* 



CHAPTER VII. 



When you have arrived at Olympia, you will see the 
river Alpheus flowing with copious and sweet streams, owing 
to other rivers, and those the most noble, pouring their wa- 
ters into it. For the Helissus, which flows through Mega- 
lopolis, runs into the Alpheus; and Brentheates from the 
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country of the Megalopolitans. But near Gortyna, whercr 
there is a temple of iEscvdapius, the river Gortynius flows. 
As you go» too, from the Melsenenses, you will see the river 
Buphagus between Megalopolis and Heraiis ; from thtf Cli* 
toriensesy Ladon; and from the mountain Erymanthus, 
a river of the same name with the mountain. And all these 
rivers, indeed, descend from Arcadia into the Alpheus. 
The river Cladseus, too, coming from the Eleans, mingles it-^ 
self with the Alpheus. The fountains, however, of Alpheus, 
are not among the Eleans, but in Arcadia. It is said of this 
river, that it was formerly a man of this name, who was very 
much addicted to hunting ; that he was beloved by Arethusa, 
who was herself a huntress^ but that she refused to marry 
him, and passed over to an island called Ortygia, near Sy« 
racuse, where she was changed into a fountain ; and that 
Alpheus, on account of his love, was changed into a river^ 
And such are the fabulous reports respecting Alpheus and 
Arethusa. There is no reason, however, why we should 
disbelieve, that this river, passing through the sea, is min-' 
gled with the fountain at Sjrracuse, since this is asserted by 
the Delphic Apollo. For when the god ordered Archias the 
Corinthian to establish a colony in Syracuse, he thus speaks ; 
<^ A certain island called Ortygiaj is ^tuated in the dark sea, 
above Trinacria, where the mouth of Alpheus pours its. 
streams, and mingles itself with the fountains of Arethusa, 
which sends forth refreshing gales." 

From the water of Alpheus, therefore, mingling itself 
with that of Arethusa, I am persuaded the fable respecting 
the love of Alpheus originated. Such, indeed, of the Greeks 
or .Egyptians as have travelled to Ethiopia above Syene, 
or to Meroe, a city of the ^Ethiopians, relate that the 
Nile, entering into a certain marsh, and gliding through 
this no otherwise than if it was a oontinent, flows afterwards 
through lower ^Ethiopia into Egypt, till it arrives at Pharos 
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and the sea M'hich it contains. But in the land of the He- 
brewsy I have seen the river Jordan passing through the 
lake called Tiber, and afterwards pouring itself into another 
lake which is denominated the dead sea, and in which it be* 
comes dissolved. This dead sea possesses properties contrary 
to those of every other water : for living bodies swim in it, 
though they are not naturally adapted to swim, but dead 
bodies sink to its bottom. On this account the lake is de< 
stitute of fish; as they betake themselves from manifest 
danger to water adapted to their nature. There is a river, 
too, in Ionia similar to the Alpheus, the fountains of which 
are in the mountain Mycale : but this river, having passed 
throygh the sea which lies between, rises again in Banehidse, 
near the port called Panormus. And such are the circum- 
stances relative to particulars of this kind. 

With respect to the Olympic games, such of the EleaHs 
as preserve in their memory the most ancient events, say, 
diat Saturn first obtained the government of Heavejoi, and 
that those men who are called the golden race, raised a tem- 
ple to him in Olympia. That afterwards, when Jupiter 
was bom, his mother Rhea committed him to the care of the 
Dactyli Idsei, who are also called the Curetes ; and that they 
came from Ida, a mountain in Crete, their names being 
Hercuksy PaoneuSy EpimedeSy loAusy and Idas. That 
Hercules, who was the eldest of them, proposed the contest 
of the race to his brothers, and crowned the oonqueitor with 
the leaves of the wild olive-tree. They fiuriher add, that the 
Curetes had a great quantity of these leaves^ because their 
beds were composed <^ them ; and that this tree was brou^ 
by Hercules from the Hyperboreans to Greece^ But that 
there are men who dwelt above the wind Boreas, Olen the 
I^ycian first asserted in a hymn whidi he made- on Aebaia ; 
in which he says, that Achaia came fhna tiid Hyperboreaitis 
to Delos. Melanopus the Cumsean, after Olen, sings in an 
ode on Opis and Hecaerge, that theite . two formerly eam^ 

VOL. II. c 
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from the Hyperboreans to Achaia and Delos. For Aristeas 
theProconnesian merely mentions the Hyperboreans, though 
perhaps he might have known much more oonoeming them 
from the Issedonians^ whom he says in his verses he visited. 
The glory, therefixe, of having first established the (Nympic 
games, is g^ven to the Idsean Hercules, who also gave them 
the name of Olympic. On this account, too, they are celebrated 
every fifth year, because the brothers were five in number. 
Aecarding to some, Jupiter wrestled with Saturn in this 
fdaoe for dominion : but, according to others, Jupiter insti* 
toted these games, in consequence of having dethroned Sa- 
turn and vanquished the Titans. Some assert, that Apollo 
once outran Mercury in the course, and vanquished Mars 
in boxing, and that on this account the music of the Py. 
thian pipe was introduced in the dance of the quinquertium ; 
tlie verses which are sung to the pipe being sacred to Apollo, 
and ApoUo having bore away the first prize in the Olympic 
games* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion (as they re- 
port), Clymenus the son of Cardis, who derived his origin 
irom the Idaean Hercules, coming ftom Crete, established 
^gassesHtn-Olympia, and both to the othbr Curetes and to his 
ancestor Hercules dedicated an attary giving to Hercules the 
appellation of the Adjutor. Endymbn the son of Aethliui 
deprived this Clymenus of the kingdom, and afterwards 
proposed to his sons in Olymjna the contest of the race for 
its possession. But Pelops, who was posterior to Endymlon 
by one age, established games to Jupitar'Olympius, the most 
memorable of all his predecessors. The sons of Pelops, 
however, being expelled frOm Elis, and dispersed through 
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every other port of Pebpoimesus, Amjthaon the son of Cre- 
theus, and the cousin of Endymion (for they say, that 
Aethelkifl was the son of Moka^ which is an appellation gf 
J%griter)y restored the Olympic games. After him, Pelias 
and Neleus renewed them in common. They were esta^* 
bhshed by Augeae^ and Hercules the son of Am[^tryon» 
who took Eli& But of all those whom Hercules crowned 
in this place for the victory which they obtained, the first is 
lolaus, who rode on the horses of Hercules. Indeed, to 
contend with the horses of other persons is a very ancient 
custom : for Homer, in the funeral games of Patrodus, re- 
presents Menelaus as using j£the, one of the horses of Aga^ 
memnon, with one of his own. But lolaus, besides this,, 
was the charioteer of Hercules; and lolaus conquered in the 
chariot'race, but lasius Areas in that of the single or saddle* 
horse 

Of the sons of Tyndareus, too, one was victor in the 
course, and the other with the caestus. It is also said, that 
Hercules himself was victor in wrestling, and in the pan- 
eratium. But after Oxylus (for he established these games) 
the Olympic giimesrwere neglected till the time of Iphitus; 
and in oonseq<ience of his renewing them, the ancient games 
were entirely forgotten. However, the Eleans gradually 
returned to the recollection of them, and whatever they re- 
membered was added to the renovated games. But the 
truth of this is evinced from hence : from that time in which 
the Olympiads began to be remembered in a continued series, 
the first contest was that of the race, in which the Elean 
Corcebus was victorious. There is not, however, any statue 
of Ck>rcebu8 in Olympia, but his tomb is in the borders of 
the Eleans. Afterwards, in the fourteenth Olympiad, -die 
twofi>ld course was instituted, in which Hypenns Pisseus Was 
victor, and was crowned with wild olive-leaves : but in the 
fidlowing Olympiad, Acanthus. In the eighteenth Olym* 
piad the quinquertium and wrestiing were revived, in the 

c2 
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former of which Lampis was victor, and in the latter Eury- 
bates, both of whom were Lacedsemonians. But in the 
twenty-third Olympiad, the contest of the caestus was in- 
stituted, in which Onomastus the Smymaean was victor, who 
was at that time on a journey to the council of the lonians. 
After this, in the twenty-fifth Olympiad, the complete horse- 
race was established ; and the Theban Pagondas conquered 
in the chariot-nice. But in the dghth Olympiad from this, 
they instituted the pancratium, and the contest with a single 
horse. And Crauxidas, indeed, the Cranonian, was victorious 
with the horse, but Lygdamis the Syracusan vanquished his 
adversaries in the pancratium. Of this Lygdamis there is 
a monument near the stonenquarries. But I have not been 
aUe to obtain sufficient evidence, that this Lygdamis was 
equal in the size of his body to the Theban Hercules, though 
this is asserted by the Syracusans. 

The Eleans, too, instituted games for boys, not from re- 
membrance of ancient games of this kind, but firom their own 
conceptions of their propriety. And the contest of the race 
and wrestling were instituted in the thirty-seventh Olympiad, 
in the former of which the Elean Polynices was vi<^jar,!aDd 
in the latter the Lacedaemonian HippostheuSr But in the 
forty-first Olympiad, boys contended with the caestus, in which 
Philitas the Sybarite was victorious. The course of the 
heavy-armed soldiers was celebrated with great applause in 
the sixty-fifth Olympiad ; and this contest appears to me to 
have been instituted for the sake of warlike exer<ase. But 
of those that run with shields, Demaratus Heneenses was 
the first that conquered. The course with two horses, which 
is called Stmorisy was established in the ninety-third Olym- 
piad ; and in this Evagc^ras the Elean was victor* In the 
ninety-ninth Olympiad they contended with chariots drawn 
by colts ; and the crown of victory in this course was given 
to the Lacedasmonian Sybariades. The course with two 
mules joined together was afterwards established.; and the 
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race with a single mule. And in the contest with two mules, 
Belistiche, a woman from a part of Macedonia near the fsea, 
was victorious ; but in that with a single mule, Tlepolemiis 
the Lycian. Tlepolemus, too, conquered in the cHie hundred 
and thirty-first Olympiad, but Belistiche in the third Olympiad 
prior to this. After this, in the one hundred and forty-fifUi 
Olympiad, the pancratium was instituted for boys, in which 
the £olian Phasdimus, from the city I'roas, was victorious. 



CHAPTER IX. 



There are also some games in Olympia, which the 
Eleans, in consequence of having altered their opinion, do 
not any longer celebrate. For the quinquertium of the 
boys was instituted in the thirty-eighth Olympiad, and the 
Lacedaemonian Eutelidas was victor in this contest, and re- 
ceived the olive crown ; but afterwards the Eleans did not 
think proper- that boys should any longer engage in the 
quinquertium. With respect to the course with the chariot 
and walking-horse, the former of these was instituted in the 
seventieth Olympiad, and the latter in the Olympiad which 
followed this. Both of these, however, they laid aside in the 
eighty-fourth Olymjnad, and forbade the celebration of them 
in future. But when these games were first established, 
Thersiuis the Thessahan conquered in the chariot-race, and 
Pataedius Achaeus of the city Dyma, in the course with the 
walking-horse. In the contest with the walking-horse they 
used mares, from which the riders, when they arrived at the 
extremity of the course, leaping o£P, and each catching hold 
of the bridle belonging to his own mare, ran along with the 
mares : and this is performed even at present by those who 
are called anabatai or climbers. But there is this difference 
between the course with the walking-horse and the anabatai. 
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Aat tbe latter lue peculiar enngns and male hor acfc Bat 
the race widi the chariot is neither an ancient invention, nor 
attended with graoefiil execution, and the Eleans, who can- 
not endure this aninial the hone, have execrated the breeding 
it in their country. On this account, in the chariot-moe 
they yoke two mules t<^ether instead of horses. 

The order of celebrating these games at present is as fid- 
lows: Having sacrificed victims to the god, they first engage 
in the quinquertium and the courde^ and afterwards in the 
contest with horses; for such is the mode which was esta- 
blished in the seventy-seventh Olympiad, as, prior to this, 
horses and men contended on the same day. Then the Pan- 
cratiastae make their appearance at ni^t ; for they cannot 
be called in seasonaUe time, because the day is nearly con- 
sumed with die horse races and quinquertium. Among the 
Pancratiastae, too, the Athenian Callias bore away the 
palm of victory. And in after times they took care that 
nmther the quinquertium, nor the ccmtest with horses, should 
be an obstacle to the pancratium. As to what pertains to 
the fnesidentB of the games, the same things were not esta- 
blished formerly respecting them as at present: finr Iphitus 
abne presided over the games which he instituted ; and after 
Iphitus, the posterity of Oxylus adopted the same mode. In 
the fiftieth Olymjnad, the care of the games was committed 
to two men out of the city of the Eleans ; and thiscustom of 
selecting two persons for this purpose was preserved for 
many years afterwards. In the twenty-fifth Olympiad after 
this, nine judges, whom they call HeDanodicai, were created. 
Three of these presided over the course with horses; the 
same number over the quinquertium ; and the rest over the 
other games. But in the second Oljrmpiad after this, a 
tenth president was added; and in the one hundred and 
third Olymfnad the Eleans were divided into twelve tribes; 
and one judge of the games was appointed out of each tribe. 
However, the Eleans suflering through the war with the 
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Arcadians, and loung a part of their country, and all the 
towns which the land taken from them contained, they were 
contracted into eight tribes in the one hundred and fourth 
Olympiad; and in consequence of this Hellanodicai were in- 
stituted equal in number to the eight tribes. But in the 
one hundred and eighth Olympiad, the dumber of the judges 
was increased to ten ; and this number remmns at present. 



CHAPTER X. 



These are many things, indeed, in Greece which call 
forth admiration both when seen and related ; but the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries and the Olympic games must be particularly 
admirable to such as are endued with divine solicitude about 
religious concerns. But the sacred grove of Jupiter, by 
a perveraon of name, was formerly called Altis. And, in- 
deed, Pindar, in his ode on a certain Olympic conqueror, 
calls the place Altis. The Eleans dedicated the temple and 
statue to Jupiter, fiY>m the spoils which they took firom the 
Pisceans and other neighbouring people, when they van- 
quished them in battle, and plundered Pisa. But that the 
statue was made by Phidias, is evident fiom the following 
inscription at the foot of Jupiter ; Phidias the Athenian, 
THE SON OF Chabm IDAS, MADE ME. The temple is built 
after the Doric manner; and the indosure is a circle of 
{Hilars. It is built, too, of Parus, a stone which that country 
produces. With respect to its altitude, from the bottom area 
to the eagles, which sustain the roof, there is a distance of 
flixty-eight feet; its breadth is ninety-five feet; and its' 
length two hundred and thirty. Its architect was Libon, 
a native of the place ; and the roof does not consist of tiles, 
but of marble from the Pentelican stone-quarries, cut in 
the shape of tiles. This invention they ascribe to a Naxian 
the son of Byzas; and they say, that there are statues of 
him at Naxos with this inscription : 
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/' In Nazos bom, and &om Latona sprung, 
A skOfiil operator^ Byzaa* aon, 

I first taught how to fashion tiles from stone." 

• 

This Byzas flourished at the lime in which Alyattes reigned 
in Lydia, and Astyages the son of Cyaxares over the Medes. 
But at the extremity of the roof in the temple of Olympian 
Jupiter, a brazen kettle hangs from each ade: and in the 
middle of the roof there is a golden Victory ; and beneath heir 
a golden shield, in which the head of the GU>r^n Medusa 
is sculptured. The following inscription, too, is in the 
shield, in which the persons by whom, and the reason for 
which it was dedicated, are unfolded : 



" Th' Athenians^ Argiyes^ and lonians tamed, 
Tanagras' sons this golden bowl have placed 
A sacred gift, of aU their spoils the tenths 
For yict'ry with their friends the Spartans gain'd." 

' This battle I have mentioned in my account of the Attic 
afBedrs, and in that part in which I related the particulars 
respecting the sepulchres of the Athenians. In the same 
temple, too, of Olympian Jupiter, to the zone which spreads 
itself round above the pillars, golden shields are fixed, 
twenty-one in number, which were dedicated by the Roman 
general Mummius, after he had vanquished the Achaians in 
battle, taken Corinth, and expelled from llieir country the 
Corinthians that bore a Doric name. In the front part of 
the tc^ of the temple, the equestrian contest, of Pelops 
against Oenomaus is represented ; and each seems preparing 
himself for the course. But on the right hand of the 
statue of Jupiter, which nearly stands about the middle 
of the summit, there is a statue of Oenomaus with a helmet 
on his head: and near him you may perceive his wife 
Sterope, who was one of the daughters of Atlas. Myr- 
tilus the charioteer of Oenomaus is seated before the horses* 
The horses, too, are four in number: and after Mjrrulus 
there are two men whose names are not mentioned, but 
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they appear to be those to whom Oenomaus committed the 
oare of his hones. Near the top of the temple the- river 
Cladeus is represented ; for this river is honoured by the ^ 
Eleans next to Alpheus. On the left hand of the statue of 
Jupter, Pelops and Hippodamia are represented, together 
with the charioteer of Pelops, the horses, two men, and the 
grooms of Pelops. In this part the top of the temple con- 
tracts itself, and contains a representation of the river Al- 
pheus. And the Troezenians report, that the name of the 
charioteer of Pelops was Sphserus ; but the historians of the 
Olympian affairs say, that his name was Cillas. 

Whatever, therefore, the front part of the summit con* 
tarns, is the work of Pseonius, who was bom at Mende, 
a Thracian town; but all that is in the back part is the 
work of Alcamenes, a man who lived in the time of Phidias, 
and was the next to him in the art of making statues. 
Within the summit the Lapithse are. represented figjbting 
with the Centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous. In the 
middle part is Pirithous: and near him you may see Eury- 
thion forcibly taking away the wife of Pirithous, and Cse* 
neus assisting Pirithous. In another part Theseus is seen 
revenging himself on the Centaurs with an ax : and there 
are two Centaurs, one of whom carries away a virgin, and 
the other a boy in the flower of his youth. It appears to 
me that Alcamenes made these, having learnt, from the 
poems of Homer, that Pirithous was the son of Jupiter, and 
knowing that Theseus was the fourth descendant from Pe- 
lops. In this temple, too, many of the labours of Hercules 
are represented: for above the doors you may see the 
hunting of the Erymanthian boar; what is reported con- 
cerning Diomed of Thrace; and the transactions of Her* 
cules in Erythea against Geryon. Besides these, Hercules 
is represented as about to take upon himself the burden of 
Atlas; and is seen purifying the land of the Eleans trcm 
dung. But above the back part of the doors, he is repre- 
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flebted taking away the ^rdle of Amazon ; and whater^ is 
velated about the stag and the Gnossian bull, the hanwan 
hydrm the Stymphalian birds, and the Nemean licxi, is there 
expressed* On entering, too^ within the brazai doors, yoii 
will see, ga the right hand, before a pillar, Iplutus receiving 
a crown from a woman of the name of Ecechiria, as the 
elegy upon her shows. Within the temple there are pillars 
which sustain porches at a considerable height from the 
ground* Through these there is a passage to the statue of 
Jupiter, and they afford a winding entrance ^to the roof of 
the temple. 



CHAPTER XL 



Birr the god sits on a throne of ivory and gold, and is 
adorned with a crown on his head, made in imitation of 
a branch of the wild olive-tree. In his right hand he holds 
a Victory, which is also made of ivory and gold, and has 
a fillet and crown on its head. His left hand wields a sceptre 
of beautiful workmanship, and in the composition of which 
all metals are blended together. The bird which ^ts on his 
sceptre is an eagle. The sandals of the god, and his robe, 
are of gold ; and in the latter of these, various animals, and 
of flowers the lily, are represented. The throne itself is 
variegated with gold and precious stones, with ebony and 
ivory ; and is adorned with pictures of animals and statues. 
It contains, too, four Victories, each of which is represented 
dancing at the foot of the throne. There are also two 
other Victories at the extremities of his feet. Before his feet 
the Theban youth are seen, forced away by Sphinxes; and 
under the Sphinxes, Apollo and Diana are piercing with 
their arrows the children of Niobe. Between his feet, which 
decline from the throne, there are four rules of a foot in 
length, each of which reaches from one foot to the other.^ 
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In the rule which first presents itself to the view oa altering 
in a stnugfat direclaon, there are seven statues, which remain 
entire even at present ; for the cause by which the eighth of ^ 
them waa abolished is unknown* These statues are ino- 
tadons of ancient contests ; for in the age in which Phidias 
lived, the games of die boys were not established. Of these 
statues, that which is represented binding his hair with 
a fiUet, is, they say, like Pantaroes, an Elean youth who 
was enamoured with Phidias. And this same Pantaroes ob- 
tained the victory in the Olympic games, in the eighty-sixth 
Olympiad. 

In the other rules a band of warriors are represented 
fighting with Hercules agunst the Amazons. The number 
of the forces on each side is twenty-nine: and Theseus 
is seen among those that fight on the nde of Hercules. 
This throne, too, is not alone supported by feet, but pillars 
equal in magnitude to the feet stand between the feet of the 
god. It is, however, imposdble to penetrate under the 
throne, and behold what it contains, in the same manner as 
within that of Apollo at Amyclae ; for in order to prevent 
the spectators from approaching nearer, certain inclosures 
are raised after the manner of walls. Of these inclosures, 
that part which is opposite to the gates is only painted c^ an 
aiure colour, but the other parts contain pctures painted by 
Panssnus. Among these there is Atlas sustaining Heaven 
and Earth ; and Hercules stands by him, in the attitude of 
one willing to receive the burden from Atlas. There are 
Theseus, too, Pirithous, Greece, and Salamis holding in her 
hand the ornaments which are usuaUy added to the ex- 
tremities ci ships. Be&ides these, the contest of Hercules 
with die Nemean lion ; the base coiiduct of Ajax towards 
Cassandra ; Hippodamia the daughter of Oenomaus with 
her modier ; Prometheus yet detained in fetters, and Her- 
cules bdiolding him : for it is said of Hercules, that he slew 
the eagle which tormented Prometheus in' Caucasus, and 
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freed Prometheus from his bonds. The last things which 
are represented in the picture are Penthesilea dying, and 
AcbUles supporting her; and the Hesperides, with the apples 
which are said to have been committed to thdr care. Pa^ 
naenus, the painter of these, was the brother of Phidias, who 
also painted for the Athenians, in their porch, the battle at 
Marathon. 

For the highest parts of the throne, above the head of the 
statue, Phidias made on one side three Graces, and on the 
other as many Hours : for, according to poets, the Hours 
are the daughters of Jupiter. And Homer, in the Iliad, 
not only mentions the Hours, but says, that Heaven is 
committed to thdr care, as to certain guardians of a royal 
abode. In the base, which is under the feet of Jupiter, and 
.which they call Tlkaramony or the support of the feet, there 
are golden lions, and a representation of the battle of Theseus 
against the Amazons, which was the first engagement of the 
Athenians against foreign nations. But in that base which 
supports the throne and the mountain, other ornaments ar& 
placed about Jupiter. For here you may behold, in gold, 
Apollo ascending into his chariot ; Jupiter and Juno^ and 
one of the Graces ; after which follows Hermes, and after 
.Hermes, Vesta. After Vesta, too, you may perceive Love 
receiving Venus rising out of the sea, and the goddess 
Persuasion crowning her. In the same picture, likewise^ 
Apollo, together with Diana, Minerva, and Hercules, are 
rrepresented. Near the end of the base you may perceive 
•Amphitrite and Neptune, and the Moon driving, as it ap- 
pears to me, a horse ; though some assert, that the goddess 
is drawn by a mule, and not by a horse. There is also a 
report, that the animal by which she is drawn is a stupid 
mule. 

I know, too, that some have described the measure, in 
l^gth and breadth, of the Olympian Jupiter; but I cannot 
praise these measurers, because the measure which they de- 
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liver may be easily confuted by the testimpny of tbe eyes.; 
They report, indeed, that the god himself evinced his ap- 
probation of the art of Phidias ; for, as soon as the statue 
was finished, Phidias prayed to Jupiter, and entreated him 
to signify if the work was pleasing to his divinity; and 
immediately after he had prayed, they say, that part of the 
pavement was struck with lightning, where even at present a 
brazen urn is to be seen, with a covering upon it* But that 
part of the pavement which is before the statue is covered- 
with black, and not with white stosie. This black pavement 
is circularly inclosed with a fountain of Parian marbl^ which 
is the repository of oil. For the statue of Jupiter is rubbed 
over with oil, in order to prevent the ivory from suffering 
any injury through the marshy nature of the grove.' On 
the contrary, in the tower of the Athenians, water and not 
dl is found to be useful to the statue of Minerva, who is 
called the virgin. For as the tower is in a vety squalid 
condition, through its great height, the statue, which is. 
made of ivory, requires to be sprinkled over with, witter.. 
But when I was in Epdauru^, and inquired why neiJdker 
water nor oil was used for cleansing the statue of iElscMlapios, 
I was informed, by those about the temple, that the statue 
of the god, and the throne on which it stamds^ are placed 
over a well. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Such as are of opinion that the prominences from the 
mouth of the elephant are teeth^ and not horns, should look 
at the Celtic elk, and the iStbiopian bulls; for the mate 
elks have horns over their eye-brows, but the female hav^ 
no horns; and the iSthiopkn bulls have horns growing 
out of their nostrils. Is it, therefore, a very woAderfut 
circumstance, that horns should grow out of the mouth of 
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an animal? To this, also^ ttb may add, that the elephant is 
an animal which, at certain periods, sheds its horns, and new 
ones afterwards spring up in the place of the old ; and thtsdr* 
ouinstance happens to stags and goats^ as well as to elephants. 
Bat teeth do not, in any adult animal, grow again after they 
haVe fallen out. If, therefore, these prominent parts in the 
elephant were teeth, and not horns, how could they grow 
ilgun when lost? Besides, teeth will not yield to fire; but 
ihe horns c^ dxen and elephants can be so softened by fire, 
that they can be changed from a round into a flat figure, or 
be made to assume any other shape. To which we may 
add, that, in river-horses and boars, the lower jliw-bone has 
certain prominent parts ; and we see that hcMms grow out of 
ih^ jaw-bones. It may, therefiire, be confidently affirmed, 
liiat those parts in an elephant which commence upwards 
Arougfa the temples, and afterwards issue externally, are 
horns* Thi& I writer dot ftrom report, but in consequence 
of having seen an elephant's skull in the temple of Diana in 
Campania. This temple is distant ft*om Capua about thirt(f 
stadia: and Capua is the metropolis of Campania. 

But the elephant is different ftom other animals, both in 
Ibe growth af its horns, and the siae and form of its body. 
i!he Orcf^ks, (xkh appear ta me to have been magnificent in 
their reverence of the gods, and not sparing of their pos- 
sessions, from this circttmstance,'dmt they took care to pro- 
cure ivory ft-om India and ^Ethiopia for the statues of their 
gods. But in the temple of Olympian Jupiter, king An- 
tiochus dedicated a woollen veil, adorned with Assyrian 
treaving, and the purple of the Phoenicians. The same 
person, too, gave the golden iE^s, which is to be -seen above 
the th^eatre at Athens, and, besides this, the Gorgon, which- 
the same place contains^ ' Tlie veil in the tem^e is fiot raised 
towai^ the roof, like that in the temple of Ephenan Dian^ 
butis let down by ropes on the pavement But among the 
gifi» whidi are placed either within or in the vestibule of 
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the temple, there is a throne of Arimnus, king of the Etrusci, 
who was the first of the Barbarians that sent a gift to the 
Jupiter in Olympia. There are also brazen horses, which 
Cynisca dedicated as marks of a victory in the Olympic 
games. These horses are not so large as real ones, and 
they are placed in that part of the vestibule which is on the 
right hand as you enter. In this place, too, there is a brazen 
tripod, upon which, before the table is laid, crowns are placed 
for conquerors. With respect to the statues of the Roman 
emperors, that of Adrian was dedicated by the Achaian 
dties, and that of Trajan by all the Greeks. This last 
emperor added the Getae, a people above Thrace, to the 
Roman dominions, and warred on Osroes, the grandson ot 
Arsaces, and king of the Parthians. 

But among the works with which Trajan adorned the 
dty, the most magnificent are the baths, which bear his 
name; a circular theatre of great magnitude; an hippodro- 
mus of two stadia in length ; and a Roman forum, which 
deserves to be inspected for its ornament, and espedally for 
its brazen roof. Among other particulars belonging to this 
forum, there are two statues in the round parts of the 
building, one of Augustus Caesar, of amber ; the other of 
Nicomedus, king of Bithynia, of ivory. From this king the 
greatest city in Bithynia derived its name, which before this 
was called Astacns. It is said, too, to have been built by 
Zypdetes, a Thracian, as may be conjectured from his nAme. 
The amber, from which the statue of Augustus is made, is 
casually found among the sands of the river' Eridanus. It 
is found, too, very rarely, and is much esteemed. Otherwise 
amber is gold mingled withr silver. But in the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter there are crowns, which Nero dedicated : 
of these, the iinrd in order imitates the leaves of the wild 
olive-tree ; the fourth, the leaves of the oak. In this temple, 
too, there are twenty-five brazen shields, which are carried 
by those that contend armed in the course. Other piAars, 
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too^ are placed there, and that which contidns the oath ^ven 
by the Athenians, Argives, and Mantinenses, to assist the 
Eleans in war for one hundred years. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Within Altis, in Olympiat there is a grove sacred to 
Pelops, which was once honoured ; for, among the Eleans, 
Pelops is as much reverenced above the other heroes in 
Olympia, as^ Jupiter above the other gods. On the right 
hand, therefore, of the entrance to the temple, and towards 
the norths is this sacred grove, which is called Pelopium. It 
is distant from the temple a space sufficient to admit statues 
and other ornaments ; and extends from the middle of the 
temple to its back parts. It is also inclosed with a bulwark 
of stones, and contains trees and statues. The entrance, 
too, into this grove is from the west. Hercules, the son of 
Amphitryon, is said to have dedicated this to Pelops, from 
whom he was the fourth descendant The same Hercules, 
too, is reported to have sacrificed to Pelops, at that ditch 
where, even at present, the magistrates every year sacrifice 
to him a black ram. Of this victim, no portion is given to 
die priest ; but the neck alone is given to the wood-carrier. 
This wood-carrier is one of the domestics of Jupiter; and 
his employment consists in supplying wood for sacrifice, for 
a certain price, either for cities at large, or private persons. 
This wood, however, is not procured from any other tree 
than that of the white poplar. And if any person, whether 
an Elean or a stranger, eats of the flesh of the victim sacred 
to Pelops, it is not lawful for him to enter the temple of 
Jupiter. The same manner of sacrifice is adopted at Per- 
gamus, which is above Caicus. For here, those that sacrifice 
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to Telephus are not permitted to ascend into the temple of 
iSlsculapius till they have washed themselves. 

The following circumstanoe, too^ is reported of Pelops : 
When the war against Troy became so extended, the pro- 
phets told the Greeks, that the dty could not be taken till 
they brought away with them the arrows of Hercules, and 
the bones of Pelops. Hence, they say, Philoctetes was 
called into the camps; and o£ the bones of Pelops, they 
brought the shoulder-blade from Pisa. But as the Greeks 
were returning home, they were shipwrecked near Euboea, 
and the ship that carried the bones of Pelops was lost in the 
storm. Many years after this, and after Troy was taken, 
Demarmenus, an Eretriensian fisherman, having thrown his 
net into the sea, drew up the bone of Pelops, and wondering 
at its magnitude, concealed it in the sand. At last he came 
to Delphos, and inquired whose bone it was, and what he 
should do with it. But then, through the providential in- 
ta^xMition of divinity, certain persons were present, whom 
the Eleans had sent to inquire by what means they might 
be freed from the pestilence with which they were afflicted. 
The Pythian deity, therefore, gave them for answer, an 
injunction to preserve the bones of Pelops, and ordered 
Demarmenus to give to the Eleans what he had found. 
Demarmenus, therefore, on complying with the oracle, both 
received other gifts from the Eleans, and the care of the 
bone was committed to him and his posterity. This bone 
of Pelops is not to be found at present, on account, as it 
appears to me, of its having been buried very deep in the 
ground, and wasted away throu^i length of time and the 
washing of the sea. 

Evident tokens, indeed, even exist at present of Tantalus 
and Pelops having brought a colony into Greece. For there 
is a port called after the name of Tantalus, and a sepulchre 
of him by no means obscure : and there is a throne of Pelops 
on the summit of the mountain Sipylus, above the temple of 
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the mother Plastene. But when you have passed over the 
river Hermus^ you will see in the town Temnus a statue of 
Venus, made from a female myrtle. This statue was de- 
dicated by Pelops, both for the purpose of worshipping the 
goddess, and obtaining Hippodamia in marriage. The altar, 
too, of Olympian Jupiter is at an equal distance from the 
grove of Pelops and the temple of Juno, and is placed in the 
front of both. According to some, it was raised by the 
Idaean Hercules ; but according to others, by certain heroes, 
natives of the country, two ages after Hercules. This altar 
was made from the ashes collected from the burnt thighs of 
the victims^ like the altar in Pergamus. The altar, too, of 
the Samian Juno is raised from ashes ; and is not, in any 
respect, more elegant than those altars in the Attic region, 
wiiich the Athenians call temporary. But the base of the 
Olympic altar, which they call ProihysiSy or thejhrat station 
of sacrifice^ takes up a circumference of one hundred and 
twenty^ve feet ; and the ambit of each cf the parts above 
the prothysis is thirty-two feet. The whole height of the 
altar is twenty-two feet. With respect to the victims, they 
are led to the base of the altar, and there sacrificed after the 
manner of the country. The thighs ^re burnt on the top of 
the altar; and there are stone steps on each of its sides^ 
which lead to the prothysis ; but steps of ashes lead from 
the prothysis to the top of the altar. 

Indeed, both virgins and other women, when they come 
to Olympia, are not restrained from ascending to the pro- 
thysis ; but men alone are permitted to ascend from thi» 
part to the top of the altar. But both strangers and the 
Eleans every day sacrifice to Jupiter, without any public 
pomp. Every year, however, on the nineteenth of the 
month Elaphius, or March, the prophets carry the ashes 
from the Prytaneum, and having washed them in the river 
Aljdieus, scatter them over the altar. But it is impossible 
fer any other riv«r except the Al^eus to tarn the ashes 
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into mud; and on this account the Alpheus is considered 
as the most friendly of all rivers to Olympian Jupiter. 
There is also an altar in the Didymae of the Milesians, 
which was raised, as the Milesians report, by the Theban 
Hercules from the blood of victims. In after times, how- 
ever, the blood of victims was not suffident to raise altars of 
a considerable magmtude. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



But the altar in Olympia exhibits, likewise, the following 
wonderful circumstance. Kites, though they are naturally 
very rapacious birds, offer no violence to those that sacrifice 
in Olympia. And if it ever happens that a kite seizes the 
entrails or a part of the flesh, it is considered as an iU omeii 
io the person that sacrifices. They say, also, that when 
Hercules, .the aon of Alcmene, sacrificed in Olympia, he 
was very much disturbed with flies. In consequence of this, 
either from his own invention, or through the admonition of 
some other person, he sacrificed to Jupiter Apcmfius^ or the 
twpeUer qffties : and hence the flies fled beyond the' Alpheus. 
Tlie Eleans, too, are said from this to sacrifioe to Jupiter 
Apomyius, as to one who drove away flies from Olympia. 
But the Eleans do not think it proper to use any other 
wood in sacrifice than that of the white poplar. And it 
appears to me, tKat they principally honour this tree, because 
Hercules first brought it from Thesprotia into Greece* I 
am also of opimon, that Hercules, when he sacrificed to 
Jupiter in Olympia, burnt the thighs of the victims with 
white poplar. This wood, too, was found by Hercules in 
Thesprotia, near the river Acheron : and they say, that this 
is the reason why the poplar is called by Homer Aoheroides. 
There always, indeed, hai^ been, and even now there are 
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rivers adapted to the production of grass and trees. Thus 
the banks of the Mseander are particularly favourable to the 
growth of tamarisks; the Boeotian Asopus natundlypro- 
duces bulrushes of a great magnitude ; and the Persean tree 
alone rejoices in the waters of the Nile. It is by no means, 
therefore, wonderful, that the white poplar should grow first 
of all by the side of the river Acheron ; and the black poplar 
on the banks of the Celtic Eridanus, and in the country of 
. the Gauls. 

Let us, however (neglecting any farther account of the 
great altar), direct our discourse to all the altars in Olympia, 
that we may relate the order of them, and what divinities 
the Eleans think proper to sacrifice to upon them. They 
first of all; then, sacrifice to Vesta; in the next place to 
Olympian Jujnter, and these two altars are within the temple; 
in the third place, to Mercury; in the fourth place, to Mi- 
nerva ; in the fifth place, to Diana ; and, in the sixth place, 
to Ergane. The posterity of Phidias, who are called Phae- 
dryntcD, and who are, by the Eleans, entrusted with the 
care of purifying the statue of Jupiter from adventitious 
filth, sacrifice to Ergane before they be^n to ^ve a bright 
pdiish to the statue. There is also another altar of Minerva, 
near the temple; and after it of Diana, which is in a qua- 
drangular form, and has a gradual elevation. Afler these 
altars, whidi we have enumerated, they sacrifice upon one 
altar to Alpheus and Diana. The reason of this is evinced 
by Pindar, in one of his odes, and is mentioned by us, in 
our account of the Letrinsean affairs. Not far from this 
altar there is another altar, raised to Alpheus; and near it, 
one to Vulcan. This altar of Vulcan is called, by some of 
the Eleans, the altar of Martial Jupiter. The same persons, 
too, report, that QEnomaus sacrificed on this altar to Martial 
Jupiter, as of^ as he proposed the contest with horses to 
the suitors of his daughter Hippodamia. ^ 

After this, there is an altar to Hercules, under the ap- 
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pellatioD o£ ParastateSf or the helper; and to his brothers, 
Epimedes, Idas, Paeoneus, and Jasus. I know, too, that 
the altar of Idas is called bj others that of Acesidas. But 
in that place which contiuns the foundations of the house of 
OBnomaus, there are two altars of Jujnter; one to Jupiter 
Heroeus, which was dedicated by CBnomaus ; and the other 
to Jupiter Ceranius, which, as I conjecture, was afterwards 
placed by CEnomaus, when his house was burnt by lights 
ning.. The particulars of the great altar, which is called 
that of Olympian Jupiter, we have related above : and near 
this is the altar of the unknaam gods. After this, there is 
an altar of Jupiter, the purifier^ and of Victory ; and, again, 
of Jupiter, who is called terreetrial. There are, also, altaris 
of all the gods, together with an altar of Juno, under the 
appellation of Olympia, which is nused from ashes. They 
report, that this altar ¥ras dedicated by Clymenus. Aftw 
this, there is an altar of Apollo and Mercury in common, 
because, according to the Greeks, Mercury invented the hfre^ 
and ApoUo the harp. The altars of Concord, Minerva, and 
the Mother of the Gods, succeed to these. 

Likewise, near the entrance of the stadium, there are two 
altars : one of these they call the altar of Mercury EnagoniuSy 
or the aMeticj and the other of Opportunity. I know that 
there is a hymn of Chius to Opportunity, in which he says, 
that this god is the youngest son of Jujnter. But near the 
treasury of the Sicyonians th^ie is an altar dther of the 
Curetes, or of Hercules, the son of Alcmene; for it is 
ascribed to each of these. In that part which is called Ga^us 
there is an altar of Earth, which is raised fiY>m ashes. And 
in former times they report, that there was an orade of 
Earth in this place. But in that part which they call 
Stomktm^ or the gatej there is an altar of Themis. The 
altar of Jufnter Catabatas, or the descender, is indosed on 
all sides ; and is near the great altar, which is raised from 
ashes. Let the reader, however, be careful to remember 
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that I banre not enumerated the altars in the order in which 
they stand, but according to the ordo: obeerTed by the 
Eleans in sacrificing upon them. Near the gtove, too, of 
Pelops, there is an altar in common to Bacchus and the 
Graces; and between these there are two altars^ one to tbo 
Muses, and the other to the Nymphs. 



CHAPTER XV. 



There is a building beyond Altis, which is called the 
workshop of Phidias ; and in this place Phidias fashioned 
every part of the statue of Jupiter. In this building, too, 
there is an altar of all the gods in common. This altar, as 
you turn back again to Altis, is oppodte to the Leonidffium* 
But the Leonideeum is a building beyond the inclosure of 
the temple. Near this there is a passage to Altis, through 
which alone the pomp of the sacred festivals passes ; and the 
entrance, on this account^ is called Pompic. This building, 
the Leonidieum, was the sacred gift of one Leonidas^ a 
native of the place ; and, at present, is the residence of those 
Romans that govern Greece. Agyia, too, is ntuated be^ 
tween the Pompic road and the Leonidaeum ; for the Eleans 
signify by this name the same as the Athenians by Stenoposj 
or a fknrow pMsage. In Altis, too, beyond the Leonidseum, 
as you turn to the left hand, you will ^ee an altar of Venus, 
and after it an altar of the Hours. Behind the temple, and 
principally on the right hand, there is a wild olive-tree, 
which they call CaUistephanos^ or boun^ with a beautj/Ul 
crouton. Crowns at^ made from this for those that are victofs 
in the Olympic games. Near this wild olive-tree there is 
an altar sacred to the Nymphs ; and these Nymphs they call 
Callistephanoi. 

Within Altis, too, there is an altar of Diana Farensis, or 
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the judicial i and this is on the right hand ofthe Leonidseum. 
There is also an altar to Despoina, or the mistress. The 
particulars respecting thb goddess I have unfolded in my 
account ofthe Arcadian affairs* After this, there is an altar 
of Jupiter Forensis : and before that place which they call 
Proedrta, or the pretvgatvoe seatf there is an altar of Pythian 
Apollo, and after it of Bacchus. They report, that this 
last altar is neither ancient, nor ndsed by any other than 
private persons. As you go, too, to that place firom which 
the horses start, there is an altar with this inscription: 
Moirageta^ or the leader qftheJParc^* It is evident, there« 
fore, that this is an appellation of Ju{Hter, who both knows 
what the Parcse give, and what they do not destine to man- 
kind. An oblong figure is near the altar of the Pares?. 
After thiS) there is an altar of Mercury, and next to it there 
are two altars of Jupiter the most hi^« In the place from 
whence the horses start, in the middle part, and in the open 
air, there are altars of equestrian Neptune and equestrian 
Juno : and near the pillar there is an altar of the Dioscuri* 
In the first entrance, too, of that place which they c^U 
EanheioSi or the beak of a ship^ there is an altar of equestrian 
Mars, and another of equestrian Minerva« Aflier you have 
entered within the Embolos, there are altars of Good Fortune, 
of Pan, and Venus. But in the most inward part of the 
Embolos, there is an altar of the Nymphs whom they call 
Acmenai^ ot flourishing. 

On returning from that porch which the Eleani call 
Agaptos, from the name of the architect, you will see, on 
the right band, an altar of Diana. And on again entering 
Altis, through the Pompic way, you will see, behind the 
temple of Juno, the river Cladaeus, and altars pf Dianat 
After these, there is an altar of Apollo; a fourth altar* 
which is that of Diana Coccoca; and a fifth, of ApoUo 
Thenpios. What this name signifies is not dijfficult to coiv 
jecture, since the same word is usurped in the Attic tongue. 
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But why they call Diana G)ccoca, I have not been able to 
learn. There is a building here, before that edifice which 
they call Theecaleon. In a corner of this building there is 
an altar of Pan. The Eleans, too, have their Prytaneum 
within Altis, which is built near that passage which is 
beyond the gymnasium. In this gymnasium courses are 
celebrated, and the Athletae exercise themselves in wrestling. 
Before the vestibule of the Prytaneum there is an altar of 
rustic Diana ; and in the Prytaneum itself, when you have 
entered that building which contains the Vestal hearth, you 
will see an altar of Pan on the right hand of the entrance. 
The Vestal heartli here is raised from ashes, and a fire is 
kept burning on it, without ceasing, day and night. From 
this hearth they carry ashes to thealtar of Olympian Jupiter, 
as I have before observed ; and the ashes brought from this 
hearth afford by no means die smallest contribution to the 
magnitude of the altar of Jupiter. 

Every month the Eleans sacrifice on 'all the altars we 
have enumerated, after the ancient manner: for they sa- 
crifice with frankincense, and wheat mingled with honey. 
They place, too, on these altars olive branches, and use 
wine for a libation. They do not, however, think it proper 
to make a libation with wine to the Nymphs, nor to the 
goddesses called Despoinai, nor when they sacnfice on the 
common altar of all the gods. Such things^ too, as are 
proper for the sacrifice every month, are taken care of by 
the TkeecoloSy or minister of the gods ; likewise by the pro- 
phets, those that preside over the libadons, the interpreter 
of the sacrifices, the person that plays on the pipe, and the 
wood-carrier. I do not, however, think it proper to in- 
sert, in the present history, an account of what they say 
during their libations in the Prytaneum, and of what hymns 
they sing. But they do not only make libations to the 
Chrecian divinities, but to those that are worshipped in Libya, 
to Ammonian Juno, and Parammon, which is an appellation 
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of Mercury. They appear, too, to have used, finom a most 
andent period, the oracle in Libya; and there are even yet 
altars in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which were dedicated 
by the £leans« Upon these altars it b ngnified in writing 
about what the Eleans consulted, what answers they received^ 
and the names of the men that came from the temple ta 
Elis. But the Eleans also make libations to the heroes and 
thor wives ; as well to those that are honoured in Elea, afr 
those that are reverenced b^ the iBtolians. The verses, too, 
which they sing in the Pry taneum are composed in the Doric 
tongue; but they cannot tell by whom they were composed. 
The Eleans likewise have a banqueting place within the 
Prytaneum, opposite to that building which contains the 
Vestal hearth : and in this banqueting place they feast the 
conquerors in the Olympic games. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It now remains that we should speak about the temple of 
Juno, and whatever it contains worthy of relation* It is sud, 
by the Eleans, that the Scilluntii, who belong to one of the 
cities in Triphylia, raised the temple nearly eight years after 
Oxylus reigned over the Eleans. The temple is built after 
the Doric fashion, and is on all sides surrounded with pillars. 
In the back part of the temple one of these pillars is made 
of oak: and the temple itself is sixty feet long. They 
cannot, however, tell who was its architect. Sixteen women, 
too, every fifth year weave a veil for Juno, and establish 
Junonian ^ames. In these games virgins contend in the 
course, who are distributed into classes, according to their 
age. For the youngest run in the first place ; after these, 
those that are next to them in age; and last of all the 
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oldest of the riigiiis. But they run in the following manner : 
Their hair is disheyelled ; their garments extend no lower 
than a little above the knee; and their right shoulder ia 
unoovered as far as to their breast They are permitted to 
oontend in the Olympic stadium^ but the sixth part of it 
nearly b taken away for the oonvenienee of their course. 
Those that conquer. are crowned with olive leaves, and re« 
oeive a part of the ox which was sacrificed to Juno. They 
are likewise permitted to dedicate pictures of themselves. 
Sixteen wom^n preside over these games^ and these are at* 
tended by the same number of servants. They refer, too, 
the contests of these virgins to ancient institutions. For 
they report that Hippodaroia, in order to show her gratitude 
to Juno for the nuptials of Pelops, instituted these games, 
and collected together sixteen women for this purpose. 

They farther relate, tliat Chloris, the daughter of Am- 
phion, who was the only survivor of the family, obtained 
the victory, and that one of her male relations conquered in 
conjunction with her. With respect to the children of Niobe, 
whatever I knew concerning them I unfolded in my account 
of the Ar^ve affairs. And as to what pertains to the nx- 
teen women, the following circumstance is reported about 
them, in addition to what I have already related. When 
Demophon reigned in Pisa, the Eleans suffered many and 
great calamities. After his death, an opportunity was af* 
forded the Eleans of equitably contending with the Pisiei 
about the injuries which they had received from them. It 
was, therefore, agreed upon by the Eleans at that time, 
that, as there were sixteen cities in Elea, a woman should 
be chosen out of each to determine the dispute between them 
and the Pisaei; and that this woman should be one that 
surpassed the rest in age, dignity, and renown. Sixteen 
women, therefore, being chosen out of as many cities in 
BUs, decided the difference between the Eleans and Pisaei. 
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The saiDe women) too^ were afterwank inUiistod with the 
one of the JaooiuaB games, and were assigned the emk 
pkiym eDt of weaviiig the veil of Juno. 

Besides this, these sixteen women instituted two choirs, 
one of which they call the choir of Physooa, and the other 
of Hippodamia. They say, that Fhysooa came firom a place 
in Ehs, which is called the hottow ; that she dwelt in a part 
of Elis called Orthia; that she had a soi^ by Bacchus, 
whose name was Naicssus ; and that Narcseus, as 90GBl a^ 
be had arrived at years of maturity, warred on his neigh* 
boun, became very powerful, and built a temple to Mi-* 
nerva, under the appellation of Narcsea. They farther add, 
that honours were first paid to Bacchus by this Narcseus. 
Among other honours, too, which are paid to Fhyscoa, 
another choir, besides that of the uxteen women, receives 
from her its appellation. The Eleans likewise preserve the 
number of the women, viz. sixteen, though they do not 
select them from the like number of cities: for as they are 
distributed into eight tribes, they choose two women out of 
each tribe. However, neither the sixteen women, nor the 
judges of the Elean contests, exercise any part of tbdr 
function till they have purified themselves with a piacukur 
hog, and lustral water from the fountain Piera. This 
fimntain is in the plains which lead irom Olympia to Elis. 
And sudi are the circumstances relative to particulars of 
this kind. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In the temple of Juno there is a statue of Jupiter; and 

the image of Juno «ts on a throne, but that of Jupiter 

stands near it, having a beard, and being armed with an 

hehnet. l%e arttfioe of these statues is rude. But the 

^ statues of the Seasons, which are next to these, and which 
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are seated on thrones, were made by Emilus ^gineta. The 
statue of Themis which follows these (for she is the mother 
of the Seasons) was made by Doryclidas the Lacedaemonian, 
who was the disciple of Dipoenus and Scyllis. But the 
Hesperides, who are five in number, were made by Theodes 
the Lacedaemonian, who is said to have been the son of He-^ 
gylus, and the disdple of the same Dipoenus and Scyllis. 
The statue of Minerva, with a helmet on her head, and 
holding a spear and shield, is said to have been the work 
of the Lacedaemonian Medon. It is farther reported, thait 
he was the brother of Doryclidas, and had the seme 
masters. The statues of Ceres, Proserpine, Apollo, and 
Diana, stand opposite to each other. But that of ApoUo ia 
directly opposed to Diana. In this temple, too, there are 
statues of Latona, Fortune, Bacchus, and a winged "Victory. 
I have not been able to learn who were the artists of these ; 
but they appear to me to be veiy ancient. And all those 
that I have hitherto mentioned are made of ivory and gold. 
In after times other statues were dedicated in the temple 
of Juno, viz. a Mercury of stone, carrying an infant 
Bacchus, the work of Praxiteles ; and a brazen Venus the 
work of the Sicyonian Cleon. Antiphanes was the master of 
this Cleon; and Antiphanes was instructed in his art by 
Fericletus, who was the disciple of the Argive Polycletus. 
A naked boy of gold sits at the feet of Venus ; and this was 
the work of the Cartha^ian Boethus. The following, 
likewise, were brought hither from a building called Phi* 
lippeum ; Eurydice the wife of Philip, and a chest ; the 
former of which is made of ivory and gold, and the latter of 
cedar. But of the animals upon the chest, some are made 
of ivory, some of gold, and some of cedar. Cypselus the 
tyrant of Corinth, as soon as he was bom, was concealed in 
this chest by his mother, on account of the Bacchidae di- 
ligently searching for him, in order to put him to death. 
And his posterity afterwards, who were called Cypselidas, 
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dedicated this chest in Olymjna, on account of the pre* 
servation of Cypselus. But at that time the Corinthians 
called chest 9 J Cypselai: and from hence, they say, the boy 
came to be called Cypselus. The inscriptions, too^ which 
are seen on the chest, are for the most part written in andent 
characters. And of these characters some are straight, but 
others are in that shape which the Greeks call BouHrophs* 
doftf from tite bending of oscen when plowing. But they are 
bent as follows : From the end of one verse another follows 
in a retrograde order, just as in the course of the repeated 
stadium. There are, likewise, other inscriptions on the 
same chest, wluch are written in winding characters difficult 
to be understood. 

If you be^n to examine thb chest from the bottom parts^ 
you will first of all see CEnomaus pursuing Pelops, who is 
carrying away Hippodamia. Each is carried by two horses,, 
but the horses of Pelops are winged. After these, the house 
of Amphiaraus is represented, and a certain old womaa 
bearing in her arms the iofant Amphilocus, Eriphyle 
stands before the house with a necklace ; and by the side of 
her, her daughters Eurydice and Demonassa, and her son 
AlcmsBon naked, are represented. But the poet Asius in 
his verses says, that Alcmene was the daughter of Am- 
phiaraus and Eriphyle. Baton, too, the charioteer of Am- 
phiaraus is here represented, holding in one hand the horses^ 
reins, and in the other a lance. Amphiaraus himself is seen 
standing with one of his feet in the chariot, and with a drawn 
sword in his hand turning to his wife Eriphyle, and scarcely 
able, through the violence of his rage, to refrain from slaying 
ber. After the house of Amphiaraus, you may see the 
funeral games in honour of Pelias ; Hercules sitting on a 
throne, add his wife standing behind him, who, as the in- 
scription signifies, is playing, not on Grecian but Phrygian 
pipes. Pisus Perieres is represented driving a chariot 
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drawn by two horses, and Asterion the son of Cometas, who 
is said to have been of those that sailed in the Argo. 

You may, likewise, see Poliux and Admetus ; and after 
these Euphemus, who^ according to die poets, was the son 
ef Neptune, and the companion of Jason in the Colchian 
expedition. Euphemus is represented as victor in d)e chariot 
race. Admetus and Mopsus the son of Ampyx descend to 
the csestus, and a pper stands between them playing on his 
pipe, in the same manner as they play at present in the 
dance of the quinquertium. Jason and Peleus equally con- 
tend in wrestling. Eurybotas hurls the quoit, though it is 
uncertain who this Euiybotas is that was renowned for this 
art. Melanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, contend in the race : 
and the fourth among this group is Argius, and the fifth 
Iphiclus, to whom, having conquered, Acastus olfers the 
crown of victory. This Iphiclus was the father of Pro- 
tesilaus who engaged in the war against Troy. Tripods, 
too, are placed as rewards for the victors. After these 
follow the daughters of Pelias ; but the name of one of 
them only, AJcestis, is mentioned. But lolaus, as one 
willing to partake of the labours of Hereules, bears away 
(he prize of the four-yoked car. And this is the last con- 
test in the games in honour of Pelias. After these you may 
see Minerva standing by Hercules, who is piercing with his 
arrows the hydra in the river Amymone. The name of 
Hercules, indeed, is not mentioned, but it is obvious that it 
is no other, both from the work in which he is engaged, and 
his figure. Phineus the Thracian, too, is among these, and 
the sons of Boreas driving away from him the Harpies. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

On the other side of the chest, begixming from the left 
hand, you will see a woman holding a white boy, who is 
asleep, in her right hand ; but in her left hand a black boy, 
who is likewise asleep, and whose feet are distorted. The 
inscriptions signify, though you might infer without thenii 
that these boys are Death and Sleeps and that the woman 
who is their nurse is Night. But that beautiful wcnnan 
who drags along a woman of a deformed aspect, and with 
one of her hands strangles her, and with the other strikes 
her with a rod, represents Justice punishing Injustice. 
And the two women that pound mortars with pestles are 
supposed to have been skilful in medicine ; for there is no 
inacription which might inform us who they were. However, 
who the woman is that stands by a man, is evinced by the 
following hexameter verses : 

Idas^ Marpesa famed for beauteous feet^ 
Whom once Apollo xavish'd Ihnn faU amis. 
Led from l!he temple willingly away. 

The man that stands near her has a robe on, and in hts right 
hand holds a cup, and in his left a necklace. Alcmene, too, 
is represented receiving these from him. It is asserted by 
the Greeks, that Jupiter, assuming the appearance of Am- 
phitryon, had connexion with Alcmene. After these you 
may see Menelaus, who has a coat of mail on, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, rushing on Helen as if he meant to slay 
her. Ilium being taken. Medea, too, is seen sitting on 
a throne, and on her right hand Jason, and on her left Venus. 
There is, likewise, the following epigram respecting them : 

JasoDj BO Venus bid% Medea weds. 

After thn, the Muses are represented singing, and Apollo 
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begins the song. Upon them, too^ there is the following 
epigram: 

Latona's acm^ perhaps, the darting king 
Apollo^ this; and see the b^uteous dunr 
Of Moses graoefnlly aiomid him standi 
Whose tuneM song the god himself begins. 

^ In the next place Atlas is seen sustaining, according to 
the fable, heaven and earth, and holding in his hand the 
Hesperian apples of gold. But who the man is that with a 
sword is coming to Atlas, is not, indeed, evinced by the 
writing, but it is evident to every one that it is Hercules. 
On these there b the following epigram : 

Atlas> who props the heaven, his apples leaves. 

Mars, too; in armour, leads away Venus ; and the inscription 
is Ektalios. Thetis is represented as a virgin. Peleus 
lays hold of her, and a snake from the hand of Thetis 
is rushing on Peleus. The winged sisters of Medusa follow 
Perseus, who is flying ; but the name of Perseus alone is in- 
scribed. In the third part of the chest, you may see the 
image of a military expedition, which oonosts for the most 
part of foot soldiers: and some cavalry are seen in two 
yoked cars. The armies seem partly ready to engage, and 
partly knowing and embracing one another. The relations 
of historians concerning them vary : for, according to some, 
they are the iStolians led by Oxylus drawn up against the 
ancient Eleans, who, as soon as they met together, from 
a recollection of their ancient origin, evinced their mutual 
benevolence. But, according to others, they are the Pylians 
and Arcadians on the point of enga^ng, near the city 
Phygalea and the river Jardanus. This, indeed, which is 
asserted by some, can by no means be admitted ; that the 
great grandfather of Cypselus, being a Corinthian, and ob- 
taining the possession of this chest, willingly omitted in- 
scribing on it the national affairs of the Corinthians, but 
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readily represented on the chest the affiiirs of foreign coun* 
tries, though they were not of the most illustrious kind. It 
appears, however, to me, that the origin of Cypselus and his 
ancestoDB, in the sixth descent, was from Goniissa the daugh- 
ter of Sicyon, . and that Melas the son of Antassus^was 
one of their ancestors : but that this Melas, and the army 
that followed him (as I have before observed in my accoimt 
of the Corinthian affairs,) were not permitted by Aletes to 
dwell in the same city with him, because an oracle of Apollo 
had rendered him dubious of their fidelity. However, as 
Melas endeavoured by the most flattering attention to pro- 
cure the favour of Aletes, and when he was repulsed ad- 
dressed him again in a suppliant manner — Aletes at length 
willingly granted him his request This military expe- 
dition, therefore, we may reasonably infer, is that which is 
represbnted on the chest 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Ov the fourth part of the chest, on the left hand, Boreas 
is represented forcibly taking away Orithyia ; and the tails 
of snakes serve him instead of feet. Here, too, you may 
see the contest of Hercules with Greryon, who is three bodies 
joined in one; Theseus holding a lyre, and Ariadne stand- 
ing near him, extending a crown. Besides these, there is 
Achilles fighting with Memnon, and their mothers are 
standing by them. Melanion, too, is represented, and Ata- 
lanta is near him holding a young mule. Discord, who is 
represented of a most deformed shape, stands between Hector 
and Ajax, who have challenged each other to a single contest. 
In imitation of this, Calyphon the Samian painted, in the 
temple of Ephesian Diana, Discord raiang the battle at the 
ships of the Greeks. The Dioscuri^ too, are represented on 
this chest One of these is without a beard, and Helen 
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stands between them. iBthra, likewise, the daughter <^ 
Fittheus, is present, and is represented prostrate on the 
pavement at the feet of Helen in a black robe. One hexa- 
meter verse, with the addition of one word, is inscribed un- 
der them : 

The sons of Tyndanis from Athens brou^t 
Helen and Athn u 

Iphidamas, too, the son of Antenor, is represented lying on 
the ground : and Coon fights for him against Agamemnon. 
Fear is seen in the shield of Agamemnon, with the head of 
a lion ; and there is the following e^ngram on the dead body 
of Iphidamas: 

Iphidamas, for whom onoe Coon fought. 

But in the shield of Agamemnon : 

The fear of mortals^ Agamemnon holds. 

After these, you may see Mercury leading Paris the son 
of Friam, to give his opinion concerning the beauty of the 
three goddesses : and the following epigram upon them : 

To Paris' judgment Mercury exposed 
Jvao, MtnetTSy and the queen of love. 

I do not, however, know why they have represented Diana 
with wings upon her shoulders ; and why she holds a female 
leopard in her right hand, and a lion in her left. Ajax, too, 
is represented dragging Cassandra from the statue of Mi- 
nerva ; and upon this there is the following inscription : 

The Locrian ^ax onoe Caasaiidra seised^ 
And foroefol drew her from Minerva's fane. 

From among the children of Oedipus, too, you may see 
Eteodes assaulting Folymoes, who has fallen on his knees. 
And behind Polyniees a woman stands, whose teeth, and the 
crooked nails of whose fingers, are more savage than those of 
any wild beast The inscription signifies that she is one 
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of the Pares ; and that Polynices^ indeed, fell by the decree 
oTDesliny, but that Eteodes died with justice. You may 
likewise see a bearded Bacchus lying in a cavern, holding 
a golden bowl, and dodied with a garment which reaches to 
his leet. He is surrounded with vine trees, with apples, and 
pomegranates. 

But the highest part of the chest (for there are five parts) 
affords no inscriptions, but you may conjecture the sig- 
nification of what it contains. You may see, therefore, in 
a cavern, a woman asleep on a bed with a man ; and it ap- 
pears that these two are Ulysses and Circe, as may be 
inferred from the number of the servants before the cavern, 
and the employments they are engaged in. For the servants 
are four in number, and they are employed agreeable to 
Homer'^s description of them. In the next place, a Centaur 
presents himself to the view, whose hinder feet are those of 
a horse, and his front feet of a man. After this you may 
see t^o horses yoked together, and women standing on 
them. The horses have golden wings, and a man gives 
arms to one of the women. And these appear to refer to 
the death of Patroclus : for the women on the horses are the 
Nereides, and Thetis receives arms from Vulcan. This may 
be inferred from the man that gives the arms being lame, and 
a female servant following him with a pair of tongs in her 
hand. It is said, too^ of this Centaur^ that he is Chiron, 
who being liberated by death firom converse with mankind, 
and admitted to an association with the gods, endeavoured to 
ease Achilles of his grief. In the next place you may see 
two virgins riding on mules, one of which is represented 
holding the reins of her mule, and the other has a veil on her 
head. They are of opinion, that this is Nausicaa the daugh- 
ter <^ Alcinous, gmng with her maid servant to wash her gar- 
ments. But the man that shoots his arrows at the Centaurs, 
some of whom he slays, is evidently Hercules ; and this is 
one of the achievements of Hercules. With respect to the 
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artist by whom the chest was made^ I could never learn who 
he was : and some other, perhaps, composed the inscriptions 
which are on it. I have, however, a great suspidon that it 
was made by the Corinthian Eumelus, both from contrasting 
it with his other works, and especially from the verses which 
he composed op Delos. 



CHAPTER XX. 



There are other gifts, too, in this place besides the chest. 
And in the first place there is a bed of no great magnitude, 
for the most part adorned with ivory ; a quoit of Iphitus ; 
and a table on which crowns are placed for conquerors. 
The bed, indeed, they report to have been the plaything of 
Hif^Nxlamia; but the quoit of Iphitus was used by the 
Eleans for the purpose of announcing a respite to the Olym* 
pic games. This proclamation is written in proper order, 
but the letters are circularly disposed about the quoit. The 
table is made of ivory and gold ; and is said to be the work 
of Colotes, who derived his ori^n from Hercules. But 
those that have maiie more diligent inquiry about artificers, 
say that he was a Parian^ and the disciple of Fa»teles, who 
was a self-taught artist. On this table Juno, Jupiter, the 
Mother of the Gods, Mercury, Apollo, and Diana, are re- 
presented. On the back part there is the disposition of the 
games. On one oS the sides you may see j^sculapius, and, 
of his daughters, Hygia: there is likewise Mars, and to- 
gether with him the representation of a battle. But in the 
other fflde you may see Pluto and Bacchus, Proserpine and 
two Nymphs, one of which holds a sphere in her hand, and 
the other a key. For a key belongs to Pluto ; and Hades 
^is said to be shut so fast by him, that no one can return 
from thence. It is by no means proper, likewise, that I 
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should omit what Aristarchus the Olympc historian relates. 
He says, then, that in his time, when the Eleans were re^ 
pairing the roof of the temple of Juno, between the polished 
part of the roof, and that which supports the ules, the dead 
body of a wounded man in armour was found. It appears to 
me, that this man having engaged in fight with AlUs against 
the Lacedaemonians, when the Eleans in order to defend 
themselves ascended to the temples of the gods, and every 
place of eminence, then died, fighting in this place; and 
that his dead body remained so long entire, because, being 
concealed in those retreats, it could neither receive any in- 
jury from hot vapours in summer, nor from cold in win- 
ter. Aristarchus farther adds, that the dead body was car- 
ried out of Altis, and buried with the arms. 

The pillar, too, which the Eleans call the pillar of CBno- 
maus, presents itself to the view near the temple of Jujntert 
after you have lefl the great altar. But there are four pillars 
on the lefl hand^ and a roof upon them. These pillars sup- 
port a. wooden beam, which is in a ruinous condition throqgh 
age, and is b^rt with iron chains* But the single pillar is 
said to have stood in the house of (Enomaus, and to have 
been the only thing that remained when the house was 
burnt by lightning. A brazen table before this pillar has 
the following inscription : 

The only pillar, passenger, am I 

Of those remaining that adorned the house 

Of Oenomans : but illuBtrious now, 

With chains endrded, near Jove's fane I stand. 

Nor fear the desolating rage of fire. 

The fiiUowing circumstance, too, happened in my time. A 
certain Soman senator was conqueror in the Olympic games. 
In consequence of this, being willing to leave as a mo- 
nument of his victory a brazen statue with an inscription, 
he ordered a ditch to be dug for this purpose, as near as 
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posfflble to the pillar of QSnomaua. Those who were en^ 
ployed in this business, found, in digging, fragments of 
shields, bridles, and iron rings, which I myself saw while 
they were digging up. A certidn temple, too, of great mag- 
nitude, and Doric workmanship, which they call Metroon^ 
Oft the temple of the Mother (jfthe Gode, preserves its andent 
name even at present, but does not contain any image ^f the 
goddess, lliere are, however, to be seen in it statues of 
the Roman emperors. This Metroon is in Altis ; and to* 
gether with it a round building which they call Pkilippeion. 
On the top of this building there is a brazen poppy, whidi 
serves as a bond to the beams. This edifice is situated near 
the. extremity of Altis on the left hand of the Prytaneum, is 
raised from bricks, and is surrounded with pillars. Philip 
ordered this to be built after the slaughter which he had 
made of the Greeks at Chseronea. And in this building the 
statues are to be seen of Philip and Alexander, and, together 
with them, of Amyntas the father of Philip. These, as also 
die statues of Olympias and Eurydice, were made by 
Leochares of ivory and gold. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The order of my discourse now requires, that I should 
give an account of the statues and sacred gifts ; at the same 
time that it is proper to assign a separate relation to each. 
For in the Athenian tower the statues, and whatever else it 
contains, are all equally dedicated to the gods : but in Altis 
some things are placed there in hcMiour of a divine nature ; 
but it likewise contains the statues, as symbols of renown, of 
those that conquered in the Olympic games* Of these 
statues, however, we shall afterwards make mention: at 
present, let us relate the particulars of the most iUustrious 
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statues^ or those which are dedicated to the gods* As you 
go, then, to the stadium, after leaving the Metroon, you will 
see on the left hand^ near the boundaries of the mountain 
Cronius, a stone fountain near the mountain, with steps by 
which you may ascend the fountain. Near it there are 
brazen statues of Jupiter, which were made with the money 
taken as a fine from those that had acted fraudulently in the 
games. These statues are called by the natives ZofMi. ^kn 
oi them were at first erected in the ninety-eighth Olympiad. 
For Eupolus the Thessalian having bribed with money 
Agetor the Arcadian, and Frytanis the Cyadoenian, who 
came to contend in boxing, and besides these Phormio the 
Halicaniassian, who had conquered in the Olympiad prior 
to this; in consequence of this, as it was the first time that 
injustice had taken place in the games, and the contending 
parties had been bribed, both Eupolus and those that re- 
c^ved hb money were degraded by the Eleans. 

Two of these statues were made by Cleou the Sicyonian ; 
but I cannot tell who made the other four. On leaving the 
third and fourth of these statues, you will see ele^es inscribed 
on the rest. The first of these elegies signifies, that victory 
in the Olymfnc games is not to be obtained by mon^, but 
by swiftness c^foot, and strength of body* The inscription 
on the next statue informs us why it was erected, viz. that 
divinity might be honoured, the piety of the Eleans evinced, 
and such of the Athletse as acted unlawfully terrified. 
With respect to the two remaining statues, the inscription 
on one of them both celebrates the Eleans in other respects, 
and particularly for their punishing the pug^ts ; but that 
on the other signifies that statues serve as documents to all 
Greece, that no one ought t^ bribe his competitors, in order 
to obtain victory in the Olympic games. They report that, 
after <Eupolis, the Athenian Calippus brib^ his antagonists 
in the quinquertium ; and this happened in the one hun- 
dred and twelfth Olympiad. But in consequence of Cal- 
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lippus and his antagonists bang heavily fined by the Eleans, 
the Athenians sent Hyperides to the Eleans, in order to 
persuade them to take off the fine. They would not, how- 
ever, be persuaded ; and the Athenians so much despised 
the Eleans for refusing to comply with their request, that 
they would not pay the fine, though they were prohibited 
from celebrating the games, till the Delphic deity, on their 
consulting him about some particular afiair, told them he 
should give them no answer, till they had paid the fine to 
the Eleans. 

The Athenians, therefore, having sent the money, six 
statues of Jupiter were made with it, and elegies were in- 
scribed on them, not less severe than those made upon 
Eiipolus. The first inscription mgnifies, that by the com- 
mand of the oracle, which approved the fine laid by the 
Eleans on the fraudulent victors in the quinquertium, these 
statues were erected. There is the same inscription on the 
second and third statue. The fourth signifies that victory 
in the Olympic games should be obtained by virtue, and not 
by wealth. The fifth shows on what account the statues were 
placed. The sixth mentions the oracle given to the Athe- 
nians by the Deljdiic Apollo. After these, follow two 8t»» 
tues erected in memorial of two men that were fined for 
bribery in wrestling; but who they were is unknown, as well 
to the Elean historians as to me. There are inscriptions, 
too, on these statues. And one of these asserts, that the 
Rhodians dedicated this statue, from the money collected 
for injustice, to Olympian Jupiter, in wrestling: but the 
other, that this statue was erected from the fine levied on 
those who bore away the prize, in wrestling, through 
bribery. The Elean historians say, that all^the other statues 
were erected when Eudelus, in the one hundred and seventy- 
eighth Olympiad, received money from Philostratus the 
Rhodian. I find, however, that this report is contradicted 
by thfc inscriptions of the Eleans respecting the Olympic 
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victories. For in these it is asserted, that Straton, the 
Alexandrian, in the one hundred and seventy-^hth Oljfm- 
piad, was in one day crowned in the pancratium, and in 
wresthn^. 

Alexander, indeed, the son of Philip, built Alexandria, 
near the Canolnc mouth of the Nile. It is also said^ that 
prior to this there was a small iSgyptian city in this place^ 
which was called Rhacotis. In the age prior to Straton, 
three men, and as many after him, were crowned in the 
pancratium, and in wrestling. From among the former, the 
first was an Elean, from that part of Greece whidi is beyond 
^nus; the second was Aristomenes, the Rhodian ; and the 
third was Protophanes, from the Magnetes at Lethfeus. 
But of the latter, Marion, who was of the same city with 
Straton, Aristeas Stratonicensis (formerly both die re^^on 
and dty was called Chrysaoris), and, lastly, Nicostratus, who 
came from the maritime town Cilida, though he had nothing 
in common with the Cihcians except the name. This Ni- 
costratus, who was by no means of an obscure family, was 
taken away by robbers from Prymnessus, a Phrygian city, 
and sold to an uncertain person at ^gea* Some timetifter 
this, he dreamt that a lion's whelp lay on the ground under 
the bed upon which he slept. And Nicostratus, indeed, as 
soon as he arrived at the vigour of manhood, was often vic- 
torious in the pancratium, and in wrestling, in the Olympc 
games. Afterwards, among others that were fined by the 
Eleans, was an Alexandrian pugilist, in the two himdred 
and eighteenth Olympiad, whose name was Apollonius; but 
his surname (for it is the custom of the Alexandrians to have 
surnames) was Rhantis. This man was the first of the 
JEgypdans that was condemned by the Eleans, not, indeed, 
for dther giving or receiving money, but for another kind of 
improper conduct in the games, viz. for not coming at the 
proper time. Nor was his pretext admitted, that he was 
detained by contrary winds on the islands of the Cydades; 
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fbr Heradides, who was bifnself an Alexandrian, proved hb 
pka to be fake, and evinced that he waa tlien employed in 
coUecting money from the games in Ionia. The Eleans, 
therefore, expelled Apollonius from the games, and every 
other person that did not attend them at the time prescribed 
by the laws : but to Heradides they gave a crown untouched 
by the dust. 

ApdUonius, however, who was provided with a leather 
thong as a pugilist, when he saw this, rushed on Heradides 
as he was taking the crown, and pursued him as he fled to 
the presidents of the games. But for this rashness a severe 
punishment ensued. There are, likewise^ two other statues, 
the work of the present times. For in the two hundred 
and twenty^sixth Olympiad certiun pugilists were detected 
employing bribery for the OlymfHc victory, for which they 
were fined ; and statues of JUpiter were made fixim the 
money, one of which stands on the left hand, and the other 
on the right hand of the entrance to the stadium. The 
name of one of these pugilists was Didas, and of the other, 
who was bribed, Garapammon ; and both of them belonged to 
that Egyptian tribe which is called Arsinoites. It is, indeed, 
a wonderful drcumstanoe, that strangers, without any regard 
to Oljrmpian Jupiter, should either have received or given 
money on account of the contest ; but it is still more won- 
derful that the Eleans should have been guilty of the same 
fraudulent conduct. For in the one hundred and ninety- 
second Olympiad, Damonicus is said to have dared to act in 
this manner towards the Eleans, by bribing the son of 
Sosander, the Smy^aaan, to yidd the victory to his son 
Pdyctor. The judges, however, being indignant at this 
conduct, fined the parents of the contending parties, aa they 
were the persons that had acted unjustly. From this fine 
two statues were erected, (me in the gymnasium of the Eleans, 
and the other befiire the porch in Altis, which is called 
VariauSf firom the [nctures with yrhich the walls were formerly 
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aflkned. There aie, also, those that call this place the 
porch of Edio, because the voice of a man is reverbefated in 
il seven times, and often more than this. A statue, too, is 
erected to Jupter, from a fine of the Alexandrian pancratiast 
Serapon. They report, that he was fined for timidity, 
because, in the first after the two hundredth Olymjnad, be 
was so terrified at his antagonists, that, the day before the 
commencement of the pancratium, he abandoned the place. 
They add, that he was the only perscHi, whether .Egyptian 
or any other, that was ever fined for fiear. And such are 
the statues which I have found erected, and such the causes 
of their fabrication. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



There are, besides these, other statues of Jupiter, which 
have been dedicated partly at public and partly at private 
cost But there is an altar in Altis, near the entrance 
which leads to the stadium. The Eleans do not sacrifice 
upon this altar to any of the gods ; but trumpeters and 
criers contend upon it after the ancient manner. Neat this 
altar there is a brazen foundation, and upon it a statue of 
Jupiter, about six cubits in altitude, and with thunder in 
each of his. hands. This was dedicated by Cynsothaenses. 
But the youthful Jupiter, with a chain about his neck, was 
dedicated by Phliasius Cleolas. Near the building,, too, 
which they call Hippodamium, there is a foundaUon of 
stone, in the form of a semicircle, and upon it a statue of 
Jupiter, and statues of Thetis and Aurora, supplicating 
Jupiter for their children. These are in the middle of the 
basis. But in one of its extremities Achilles stands, and in 
the other Memnon : and they are represented in the attitude 
of enemies. In like manner a Barbarian stands opposite to 
a Greek, viz. Helenus to Ulysses, because each of these, in 
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his own army, was the most renowned for wisdom. Paris, 
likewise, through ancient hatred, is opposed to Menelaus ; 
JEneas to Diomed; and Deiphobus to Ajax Telamon^ 
These were the works of Lycius, the son of Myron, and 
were dedicated by the ApoUoniatae, that live near the Ionian 
sea.. And the following elegy, written in ancient diaracters, 
is to be seen at the feet of Jupiter : 

The city Apolloma^ which the god 

With unshorn locks^ the bright Apollo^ raised 

Near the Ionian sea, these gifts devotes. 

For those that once Abantis' boundaries seised 

From Thronium brought the tenth of all their spoiL 

But the region which is called Abantis, and the city 
Thronium, which it contains, formed a part of the Thres- 
potian Epirus, near the mountmns Ceraunii. For the Greeks 
being dispersed on their return from Troy, the Locrians, 
from Thronium, near the river Boagrius, and the Abantes, 
from Euboea, were carried in eight ships to the mountains 
Ceraunii. Here, fixing their residence, they inhabited 
Thronium, and called as much of the country as was dis* 
tributed in common, by the name of Abantis: but after- 
wards they were expelled from this country, through bring 
vanquished in war by their neighbours the ApoUoniatse. 
They report, that ApoUonia was colonised from Cotcyra, 
and that the Corinthians partook of these spoils. 

On proceeding to a little distance from hence, you will 
see a statue of Jupiter, turned towards the east, holding in 
one of hb hands an eagle, and in the other thunder. He 
has, likewise, a crown on his head of vernal flowers. This 
was the gift of the Metapontines, and the work of Aristonous 
iEginetas. I am equally ignorant who was the master of 
this Aristonous, and at what time he flourished. The 
Phliasums, too, have dedicated a Jupiter, the daughters of 
Asopus, and Asopus himself. I'hese statues are disposed 
in the following manner : Nemea is the first of the sisters ; 
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and after her Jupiter is seen laying hold on .^^na. Arpinna 
stands near iE^na, with whom Mars, according to the report' 
of the Eleans and Phliaaans, was connected, and by whom 
he had (Enomaus, that reigned in Pisa. After her, Corcyra ' 
stands; then Thebe; and, last of all, Asopus. Neptune, 
too, is sod to have been connected with Corcyra: and 
Pindar, in his odes, relates 'other things of this kind of 
Jupiter and Thebe. The Leontines, indeed, raised a statue 
of Jujnter from private and not from pubUc cost ; and the 
magnitude of this statue is seven cubits. In its left hand 
there u an eagle, and in its right hand thunder, according 
to the description of poets. These Leontines, too, dedicated' 
Hippagonis, Phrynon, and ^ne^demus. But it appears to 
me, that this ^nesidemus was not the same with the person 
of this name that reigned over the Leontines. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



Havikg passed beyond the road which leads to the place 
of ocHisultation, or the Bouleuterioriy you will see a Jupiter 
without any inscription: and as you turn again towards 
the north, you will see another statue of Jupiter. This 
statue looks to the east, and was dedicated by the Grecians 
that at Platsea fought against Mardonius and the Medes. 
On the 'right hand of the basis the names of those cities are 
inscribed that partook of this enterprise. Of these the 
Lacedssmonians are the first; after these, the Athenians; 
the third and fourth are the, Corinthians and Sicyonians; 
the fifth are the iEginetse ; after these^ the Megarenses and 
Ejndaurians ; and of the Arcadians the Tegeatse and Or- 
chomenians. In the next place, the Phlia»ans, Troezenians, 
and Hermionenses succeed : but of the Argives, the Tiryn- 
thians ; of the Boeotians, the Platseenses alone ; and of the 
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Argives, the MycenaeL Of the idands, the Chii and the 
Milesii are mentioned; and of the Theqnrotian continent, 
the Ainbradotae, together with the Tenii and Lepreatas. 
The Lepreatfl^ indeed, were the only persons that came 
from Triphyly; but from iEgium and the Cydades, not 
only the Tenii came, but the Naxii and Cynthu. From 
Eubcea, the Stjrrensea came ; and after these, the Eleans, 
Potidasatse, and Anactorii ; and last of all, the Chalddenses 
that dwell near the Euripus. 

Of these dties, the following are at present extinct: 
Mysene and Tiryntha were subverted by the Argives, after 
the Greeks had conquered the Medes: but the Ambradatae 
and Anactorii were brought by Augustus Cassar to Ni- 
oopolis, to the promontory Actium. The Potidsatae^ who 
had been twice driven from thdr country, the first time by 
Philip, the son of Amyntas, and afterwards by the Athe- 
nians, were reinstated by Cassander; and the dty which 
was formerly called Potidaea was denominated, from its 
founder, Cassandrea. But the statue in Olympia, which 
was dedicated by the Greeks in common, was made by 
Anaxagoras ^gineta; though he is not mentioned by the 
Plataeenaan historians. Before this statue of Jupiter there 
b a brazen pillar, in which the league between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, for thirty years, is inscribed. The 
Athenians made this league, after they had again conquered 
Euboea, in the third year of that Olympiad in which Criaon 
Himeraeus conquered in the stadium. In this league, too, 
it is mentioned, that .the peace between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians did not extend to the city of the Argives, 
but that the Argives might, if they pleased, enter into a 
jMivate confederacy with the Athenians. 

There is also another statue of Jupiter, near the car of 
Cleosthenes, of which we shall make mention hereafler. 
This statue was dedicated by the Megarenses, and was 
made by the brothers Thylacus and Onaethus, and their 
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80D8; though I am perfectly ignorant of the age, country, 
and masters of these artists. Near the chariot of Gelon 
there is an andent Jupiter holding a sceptre. They say, 
that this was the gift of the Hyblsese. But the Hyblse 
were two cities in Sicily, one of winch, Gereatis, was sur- 
named Galeotis; but the other was called, as it was in 
reality, iie Greater, These cities, even at present, retain 
tbdr names : but one of them, in Catanensis, is enUrdy de- 
solate; and the other, Gereatis, has a temple, in which 
divine honours are paid to the goddess HyblsBa. I am of 
opinion, that the statue in Olympia was brought thither 
from this peofde: for Philistus, the son of Archomenides, 
says, that they were interpreters of prodigies and dre^uns, 
and were the most pious of all the Barbarians in Sicily. 
But near the sacred gift of the Hyblseae there is a brasea 
basis, and upon it a statue of Jupiter. I conjecture, that 
the altitude of this statue is about eighteen feet : and the 
feUowing inscription upon it informs us by whom it was 
dedicated to the god, and who were the artists that made it : 

This statue as the tenth of cities won^ 
Of many won^ by war's rapadmis hand^ 
Here the Clitorii dedicate to Jove. 
Axiston and Teleatas brothera were 
Of Sparta's xealms^ and with oonspiriBg art 
The statue in its due proportions framed. 

But I am of opinion, that these Laconians were not known 
to the whole of Greece : for otherwise the Eleans would be 
able to give some particular account of them, and the Lace- 
dsemonians still more so, because they were Spartans. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Aftee ibis, there is an altar of Jupter Laoetas^ and 
Neptufie Laoetas: and near this altar there is a Jupiter 
on a brazen basis, which was the gift of the Corinthian 
people, and the work of a certain artist, Musus. But as 
you go fnxn the Bouleuterion to the great temple, you will 
see a statue of Jupiter, on the left hand^ crowned, as it 
were, with flowers, and holding thunder in his right hand. 
This was the work of the Theban Ascarus, who was taught 
by a Sicyonian. They say, that it was dedicated by the 
Thessalians because they had subdued the Phocenses, and 
was one of the Phocensian spoils. This was not the war 
which is called sacred ; for it took place before Xerxes and 
the Medes passed over into Greece. Not fi(r from hence 
there is a statue of Jupiter, which the inscription evinces 
the Psophidians dedicated, in consequence of having ob- 
tained the victory in an engagement. But on the right 
hand of the great temple there b a statue of Jupiter, towards 
the east, of twelve feet in altitude ; which, they say, was 
dedicated by the Lacedaemonians when they a second time 
attacked the rebellious Messenians. There is also the foU 
lowing el^y upon it : 

Satornkn Jove Olympian^ deign t' accept 
This beauteous statue^ and the Spartans bless. 

I know, however, of no Roman, whether a private person 
or a patrician, prior to L. Mummius, who dedicated any 
thing in a Grecian temple. But Mummius, from the spoils 
of the Achuans, dedicated a brazen statue of Jupiter in 
Olympia. This statue stands on the left hand of the gift 
of the Lacedaemonians, and near the first pillar of the temple. 
But the statue of Jupiter in Altis, which is the greatest of 
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all the statues, was dedicated by the Eieans^ in oonsequenoe 
of the war against the Arcadians, and is in altitude twenty- 
seven feet Near the temple of Pelops, too, there is a pillar 
of no great aldtude, and upon it a small statue of Jupiter^ 
extending one of his hands. Opponte to this there are 
other statues in a continued series; and among these there 
are statues of Jupiter and Ganymedes. Homer, indeed^ 
relates that Ganymedes, being taken away by Jupiter^ 
became his cup-bearer, and that horses were given for him 
to his father Tros. This was dedicated by Gnothis the 
Thessalian, but was made by Aristodes the disciple and son 
of Cleoetas. There is also another Jupiter without a beard, 
among the ^fts of Smicythus. But who this Smicythus 
was, who were his ancestors, and on what account he dedi- 
cated many gifts in Olympia, I shall hereafter relate. 

On proceeding from this statue to a small distance, iii 
a straight direction, you will see another beardless statue of 
Jupiter. This was dedicated by the Elaitae, who, leaving 
Caicus, first took possession of i^lis in the maritime coast 
After this again there is another statue of Jupiter ; and the 
inscription on it agnifies, that the Cnidians, the inhabitants 
of (%enronesus, dedicated it from the spoils of the enemy. 
On one side of Jupiter, too, they have placed Pelops, and on 
the other, the river Alpheus. Indeed, the greatest part of 
the city of the Cnidians is built in the Carian continent, and 
contains many things which are in the most eminent degree 
worthy of inspection. But that which is called Cherronesus, 
is an island in the continent, to which you may pass over by 
a bridge. From this place ^fts were sent to Jupiter in 
Olympia; just as the inhabitants of that Ephesian' city 
which is called Coresus>, dedicated a statue in the common 
name of the Ephesians. Near the wall, too, of Altis, there 
is a Jupiter turned towards the west, without any inscription. 
It is said, that this was dedicated by Mummius out of the 
Achaian spoils. But in the Bouleuterion there is a statue of 
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Jupiter, which is the most cakukted of all statues whatever 
to excite terror in the unjust. The sumaioe of this statue 
b Orkios^ or ih$ gpd qfoaffis ; and it has thunder ki eaeh of 
its hands. 

It is usual with the Athletse^ their parents, brothers, 
and masters of the gymnasium, to swear upon the testicles 
of a boar, that they will not act unjustly in any thing be- 
longing to the Cttympic games. But the Athletse, in ad- 
dition to this, swear that they have employed ten successive 
months in preparing themselves for the games. Those, too, 
who are to pass sentence either on the youth or the colts that 
contend in the games, swear that they will not be influenced 
in their decision by gifts, and that they will preserve in 
secret the motives that determined their decisions. I did not, 
however, remember to inquire what use was made c^ the 
boar, after the oath of the Athletie. I know, indeed^ that 
h is established among the more ancient institutions, that thi$ 
victfans upon which oaths have been made, shall be em- 
pbyed fer the purposes of human food; and is by no means 
in the least degree evinced by Homer ; for be says, that the 
boar, upon the severed parts of which Agamooonon swore 
that he had not touched Bciseis, was thrown into thje sea by 

the herald Talthybius. 

• 

'^ With that^ his weapon deep inflicts the wound ; 
The bleeding savsge tumbles to the ground ; 
The sacred herald rolls the yictim dain 
(A feast for fish) into the foaming main." 

So that rites of this kind are to be considered as ancient. — 
But before the feet of Jupiter Orldos there is a brazen 
table, in which elegies are written, with a view of striking 
terror into those that swear. And such is the accurate 
number of the statues of Jupiter within Altis. For the of- 
fering near the great temple was dedicated by a certain 
Corinthian (not one of the ancient Corinthians, but of those 
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whmn Caesar colonized). And thb gift is Alexandar the 
aon of Philip, assiinilated to Jupiter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Let us now ^ve an account of those statues which are 
not resemblances of Jupiter. For those statues which are 
not erected out of reverence to a divine nature, but out of 
respect to men, we shall give an account of, when we dis« 
course about the Athletse. When the Messenians who 
dwell near the strait between Sicily and Italy, sent, according 
to the ancient custom which they observe every year, a choir 
to Rhegium, oon&isting of thirty-five boys, and together with 
these the master of the choir^ and a harper, for the purpose 
of celebrating a certain festival of the Rhe^ans, it happened 
that the ship which carried them sunk, and all that were on 
board perished. For this strait is the most stormy of every 
sea, owing to the winds which agitate its waves from the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. And even when the violence of 
the winds is allayed, the motion of the influent and refluent sea 
b so vehement, and the air above the sea is so infected with 
the fetid smell of the fishes collected in great abundance in 
the strait, that to the shipwrecked no hope of safety remmns. 
If, indeed, Ulysses had been shipwrecked in the Sicilian 
strait, it is not credible that he could have arrived at Italy 
by any other means than divine assistance, which is be- 
nignantly exerted at all times, and at length gives ease to 
the oppressed. 

The Messenians were greatly afflicted at this loss of the 
young men, and, among other honours which they paid 
them, erected to their memory brazen statues in Olympia, 
and, together with these, statues of the master of the choir, 
and the harper. The ancient inscription signifies, that these 
were dedicated by the Messenians that dwell in the strait. 

f2 
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But in after times, Hippias, who was esteemed for his wis- 
dom by the Greeks, composed elegies for these statues, 
which were made by the Elean Gallon. In that promontory, 
too, in Sicily, which is called Pachynum, and which looks 
towards Africa and the south, is the dty Motye, which is 
inhabited by Africans and Phcenicians. These barbarians 
in Motye were subdued by the AgrigenUnes, who, from the 
spoils of iheiT victory, placed brazen boys in Olympia, ex- 
tending thor right hands, and in the attitude of praying to 
the god. These are placed near the wall of Altis, and are, 
I conjecture, the works of Calamis, as they are generally re- 
ported to be* But the Sicilian nations are as follow : The 
Sicani, Siculi, and Phiyg^s ; the two first of which came 
thither from Italy, but the Phrygians from Scamander and 
Troy. The Phcenicians and Libyans, joining in one com- 
mon military expedition, came into the island, and formed 
colonies of Carthaginians. And such are the barbarous 
nations which inhabit Sicily. But of the Greeks, the Do- 
rienses, and lonians, the Phocenses, and no great part of 
those that bear an Attic name. 

In the same wall of Altis, there are both the offerings o£ 
the Agrigentines, and two naked statues of Hercules, of 
a puerile age; one of which is represented piercing with 
arrows the Nemean lion. This Hercules with the Hon was 
dedicated by Hippotion the Tarentine, and was made by 
Micodamus; but the other statue was dedicated by 
Anaxippus Mendaeus, and was brou^t hither by the 
Eleans ; as prior to this it was placed at the extremity of 
that road which leads from Elis to Olympia, and is called 
Sacred. The Achaian nation in common, ^too, dedicated 
those statues which are represented as just beginning to en- 
gage in single contests, from a challenge of Hector : and 
these stand armed vrith spears and shields, near the great 
temple. Opposite to these Nestor stands on another base,, 
casting the lot of each in a helmet And those that are al- 
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lotted to fight with Hector, are eight in number : for the 
ninth of them, which is the statue of Ulysses, is said to have 
been taken away by Nero, and brought to Borne. Of these 
eight, too, the statue of Agamemnon alone has the name 
inscribed, the letters of which proceed in an inverse order, 
from the right hand to the left. He who bears a cock in 
his shield is Idomeneus, the grandson of Minos, and who de- 
scended from Pasipbae the daughter of the Sun. They say 
that this bird is sacred to the Sun, and that it announces 
by its crowing the rising of that luminary. The following 
epigram is inscribed in the basis : 

'' The Adudans, who firam godlike Pelops sprang. 
These sutoes dedicated onoe to Jove." 

And in the shield of Idomeneus the name of the artist is 
inscribed: 

" His father Mioon, in iEgina bora, 
Onatas, for his numerous works renown'd. 
Of admirable skill, this statue made." 

Not far from this gift of the Achiuans, there is a Her- 
cules fighting with an Amazon on horseback for a girdle. 
This was dedicated by Evagoras Zandaeus, and was made 
by Cydionates Aristocles. This Aristocles may be ranked 
among the most ancient artists ; nor can any one give a dear 
account of the age in which he lived. It is, however, 
evident, that he was bom before the name Messene was 
^ven to Zande, which name it bears at present. The 
Thaaans, too, who originated from Tyre and the other 
parts of Phoenicia, and who sailed with Thasus the son of 
Agenor in search of Europa, dedicated a brazen Hercules in 
Olympia upon a brazen basis. The magnitude of this statue 
is ten cubits, and it holds in its right hand a club, and in its 
left a bow. I have likewise heard, that the Thasians for- 
merly venerated the same Hercules as the Tyrians, but 
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that afterwards, when they were mingled with the Greeks, 
they were of opinion, that they ought to reverence Hercules 
the son of Amphitryon. The following lines are inscribed 
on the ^ft of the Thaaans; 

'^Onatas, who to Mioon owed his birUi^ 
And in iEgina dwelt, this statue framed." 

With respect to this Onatas iSgineta, who made these 
statues^ we think that he was not second to any of those re* 
nowned artists that were instructed by Daedalus, or tutored 
in the workshop at Atdca. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Of those Dorian Messenians, such as formerly possessed 
Naupactus, which they received from the Athenians, dedi- 
cated in Olympia a statue of Victory on a pillar. Thb was 
the work of the Pseonian Mendseus ; and, as it appears to 
me, was made from the spoils of the Acamanes and CEniadae. 
But the Messenians themselves say, that it was dedicated by 
them, on account of the victory which they obtmned in the 
island Sphacteria in conjunction with the Athenians, and 
that they did not inscribe the name of their dty on the statue 
through fear of the Lacedaemonians. They farther add, that 
the CBniadse and Acamanes could not have been influenced 
by any such fear, if the statue had been dedicated by them. 
I find, too, many gifts here of Smicy thus, among which the 
following present themselves to the view, after the statue of 
the Elean Iphitus, and of Ecechiria crowning Iphitus, vis. 
Amphitrite, Neptune, and Vesta, all which were made by the 
Arffve Glaucus. But near the great temple, and on the left 
fflde, the same Smicythus dedicated a Proserpine, Venus, 
Ganymedes, and Diana; of the poets, Homer and Hesiod ; 
and of the gods again, ^sculapiu^ and Hygia. Among the 
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gift% toOf of Smicythus there b a statue of Agon, cir the di- 
vmity of contests, holding a rope-dancer's weights. There 
weights are of a semicircular form, but are rathel: oblong than 
exactly round ; and they are so constructed that the fingers 
may pass through them> just as through the thongs of 



Near the statue of Agon there is a Bacchus^ a Thradian 
Orpheus, and that statue of Jupiter which we not long since 
mentioned. These are the wcMrks of the Argive Dionysius. 
Smicythus, too, is said to have dedicated other things^ 
which Nero took away. The masters of these artists Dio- 
nysius and Glaucus are not known ; but the age in which 
they lived may be collected from that of Smicythus, who 
dedicated these in Olympia. For Herodotus writes, that 
this Smicythus was at first the servant of Anaxilas, who 
reigned over the Rheginenses ; that afterwards he catioie to 
be his treasurer ; and that, on the death of Anaxilas, he 
migrated to Tegea. The inscriptions, too, on the gifts, 
signify that the country of Smicythus was Chcerus ; and 
that the Greeks gave him Rhegium for his habitation, 
and that part of Messene which is near the strait. They 
likewise report, that he placed the epigrams in Tegea, but 
the gifts which we have enumerated, in Olympia, from a 
vow which he made for the safety of his son, when he was 
in a consumption. But near the greater gifts of Smicythus, 
which were made by Glaucus, there is a statue of Minerva 
armed with a helmet and aegis. This was made by Nicodar 
mus the Msnalian, and was dedicated by the Eleans. 
Near Minerva there is a statue of Victory. This was dedi- 
cated by the Mantinenses after a war which is not men- 
tioned in the epigram. This statue is without wings, and 
is said to have been made by Calamb, in imitation of that 
ancient statue at Athens which is called Apteroe, or without 
wings. But near the lesser gifts of Smicythus, which were 
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made by Dionysius, of the labours of Hercules, his conquest 
of the Nemean lion and hydra, his dragging Cerberus up to 
the light, and his slaying the boar near the river Eryman- 
thus, are represented. All these were dedicated by the 
Heradeotae, after they had subdued the barbarous nations 
that bordered on their dominions. These Heradeotae dwell 
near the Euxine Pontus, and are a colony of the Megaren- 
Aans and Tanagrsans. Opposite to these gifts there are 
other offerings in a continued series, turned towards the 
west, and near the grove which is sacred to Pelops* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Among these, too, you may behold the offerings of Phor- 
mia Maenalius. This man, passing from Mssnalus to Sidly^ 
to the army of Crelon the son of Dinome^es, and to Hiero 
the brother of Gelon, accomplished niany illustrious achieve* 
ments, and, in consequence of this, arrived at such a great de- 
gree of felicity, tbat he was both able to dedicate these of^ 
ferings in Olympia, and others to Apollo at Delphos. His 
gifts in Olympia are two horses and two charioteers. Each 
charioteer stands by the side of his own horse: and one of these 
horses was made by the Argive Dionysus, and the other by 
Simon ^gineta« On the side of the former of these horses, 
too^ there is an epigram, the first part of which is not in 
yerse; for it runs thus: 

<' Phonpis Areas Mienalius, a Syracosan pow, these gifts devotes." 

This is the horse which^ according to the Eleans, possesses 
the power of raidng in horses the hippomanes^ or a mad desire 
of coition. This, as well as other particulars belonging to 
the horse, took place through the art of a magidan, in order 
to render the horse by this means an object of admiration. 
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The horse, both in its size and shapei is inferior to many, 
horses which are dedicated within Altis, and is rendered 
still more deformed by having its tail cut off. Horses de- 
sire a connexion with this image, not only in springs but 
^ every day in the year ; for breaking their bridles, or running 
from thdr drivers, they rush into Altis, and attack this 
horse in a much more furious manner than if it was the most 
beautiful mare, and one that they were acquainted with* 
Their hoofs, indeed, slip from the sides of the image ; but 
tbey do not cease ndghing vehemently, and leaping fu- 
riously on the figure, till they are drawn away by the whip, 
or some other violent means; for till these methods are ap- 
plied, it is impossible to free them from the brass. 

In Lydia, too, I myself saw another prodigy, which is 
different, indeed, from the horse of Phormis, but yet not 
free from the art of magidans. For the Lydians, who are 
called Fermc, have temples in the cities Hierocsesarea and 
Hypapa. In each of these temples there is a cell, and in 
the cell an altar with ashes upon it : but the colour of these 
ashes is different from that of others. A magician entering 
into this cell, and placing dry wood on the altar, first of all 
vols his head with a tiara, and afterwards invokes a certain 
divinity, by an incakitation barbaric, and perfectly unknown 
to the Greeks. This incantation he performs from a book ; 
and when it is finished, all the wood on the altar becomes 
necessarily enkindled without fire, and emits a very splendid 
fiame. But to return from this digresnon : among these of- 
ferings there is a statue of Phormis himself, fighting hand to 
hand with an enemy, after this with another, and then again 
with a third enemy. There is an inscription upon these, 
ognifying, that the soldier who is fighting with Phormis is 
Maenalius ; and that it was dedicated by the Syracusan Ly- 
cortas. But it is evident that this Lycortas dedicated the 
statue through his friendship for Phormis. By the Greeks, 
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howerer, the offerings of L jooitas are called the gifts of 
Phormis. But the Mercury carrying a ram under his arin, 
with a helmet on his head, and clothed with a robe and 
doek, is not one of the gifts of Phormis ; for it was dedi* 
cated to Jupiter by the Arcadian Pheneats. The inscrip* 
tion on it indicates that it was made by Onatas ^gineta^ 
and Calliteles. But it appears to me, that Calliteles was 
ather the disdple or the son of Onatas. 

Not fiur from the gift of the Pheneatse there is another 
statue of Mercury, with a caduceus. The inscription on it 
ogmfies, that it was dedicated by Glaucas the Rheginennan, 
and that its artist was Gallon the Elean. But of the two 
brazen oxen, one of them was dedicated by the Corcynei| 
and the other by the Eretrienses. They were made by the 
Eretriensian Philesius. But why the Corcyrsei dedicated 
one ox in Olympia, and one at Delphos, I shall show in my 
desc r i ption of the Phooensian affairs. What I have heard 
oonceming the ox in Olympia is this : a little boy,onc£ sitting 
under this ox, and playing in a stooping posture, raised his 
head on a sudden, and struck it so violently against the brass, 
that he died not many days after from the wound. The 
Eleans, upon this, as the ox was guilty of shedding blood, 
consulted about expelling it from Altis ; but the Delphic 
deity admonished them, that they should expiate the ox, ac- 
cording to those rites which the Greeks employed for invo* 
^ luntary slaughter. Under the plane-trees, too, in Elis, and 
about the middle of the enclosure, there is a brazen trophy : 
and the inscription on the shield which is fixed there, signi- 
fies that the Eleans raised it in consequence of the Lace- 
daemonians being vanquished. It was in this battle that the 
man fell, whom I mendoned as being found in armour on 
the top of the temple of Juno. But the gift of the Men* 
dseans in Thrace, has the appearance of a man that oon^ 
tended in the quinquertium. This statue is plaoednear the 
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Elean Anaudiis, and holds in its hands rope-dancer^s 
woghts. The fidlowing lines, too, are inscribed on one of 
its thighs : 

'' Here the Mendci captored Sipte*8 spoils 
To Jove^ the Bo^ereign of the gods, derote." 

It appears that Sipte was a fortified dty of Thrace. But 
the Mendsri are Gredans firom Ionia; and they dwell on 
this aide the sea which is near the city Anus. 
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BOOK VI. 

POSTERIOR ELIACS. 



CHAPTER L 

The order of discourse requires that I should now make 
mention of the contending horses, and of the noble and vulgar 
Athletes, as I have discussed what relates to the votive 
offerings in Elis. Indeed, there are not statues of all that 
conquered in the Olympic games, but only of those that 
gave specimens of illustrious skill in the contests. Those 
conquerors, therefore, that are without statues, together 
with such others as are renowned for their actions, but have 
no statues, I shall pass over in silence. For it is not my in- 
tention to give a catalogue only of all the Athletae that have 
conquered in the Olympic games, but a description of the 
other offerings and statues which Elis contains. Nor yet 
shall I ^ve an account of all the statues that are to be seen 
here; as I well know that some of those that contended, re- 
ceived the crown of victory, rather by an unexpected good 
fortune than strenuous exertions. I shall only, therefore, 
make mention of such as either by their own deserts have 
obtained renown, or have rose to eminence through the opi- 
nions of others. 

On the right hand then of the temple of Juno, there is an 
image of a wrestler, who was an Elean, and who was Sym- 
machus, the son of ^schylus. Near this statue there is 
one of Neoliddas, the son of Proxenus, who came from Phe- 
neus in Arcadia, and obtmned the victory in boxing with 
boys. After him follows Archidamus the son of Xenias, 
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who was victor in wrestling with boys, and was an Elean. 
The statues which I have just enumerated were made by 
Alypus the Sicyonian, who was the disciple of the Argive 
Naucydes. But the epigram upon Cleogenes evinces that 
he was the son of Silenus, and a native of this place. They 
report, that he conquered in vaulting with one of his own 
horses. Near Cleogenes there is a statue of Dinolochus, of 
Pyrrhus, andTroilus, the son of Aldnous; all whom were 
Eleans, though they were not all victorious in the same 
contest. For Pyrrhus both acted as judge of the games, 
and conquered in the horse-race; butTroilus was victorious 
in the perfect chariot-race, and in the car drawn by colts.— 
He conquered, too, in the one hundred and second Olym- 
piad. But from this time the Eleans made a law, that no 
judge of the games should contend in the horse-race. This 
statue was made by Lysippus. But the mother of Dino- 
lochus dreamt that she closely embraced her son who was 
crowned. In consequence of this dream, Dinolochus vi- 
gorously employed himself in gymnastic exercises, and at 
length out-ran the boys his competitors. His statue was 
made by Cleon die Sicyonian. 

With respect to Cynisca, the daughter of Archidamus, her 
pedigree, and her Olympic victories, all these I have related 
in my account of the Lacedaemonian kings. In Olympia, 
too, near the statue of Troilus, there is a stone fountain, 
and upon it a chariot with horses, and a charioteer, together 
with a statue of Cynisca made by Apelles, and some inscrip- 
tions upon her. Some Lacedaemonians, who conquered in the 
horse-race, succeed in a following order. The first of these 
is Anaxander, who was declared victor in the chariot-race : 
and the inscription signifies, that the grandfather of Anax- 
ander was crowned before him in the quinquerlium. This 
statue resembles one praying to a divinity. After this follows 
Polydes, who was sumamed Polychalcus, who was crowned 
in the course with four horses, and who holds a fillet in his 
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hand* Near him there are two boys, one of whidi bdds 
a hoopy and the other ivquesta of him the filkt TUs Po- 
lydes^ as the inecripdon upon him evinces, conquered in the 
eqnefltrian contest^ in the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. 



CHAPTER II. 



Tins statue of the Pancratiast, which is next to this, was 
made by Lysdppus. This man was the first that bore away 
the victory from other Acamanians in the pancratium. His 
name was Xenarges, and he was the son of Philandridas. 
The Lacedemonians, indeed, after the irruption of the 
Medes into Greece, excelled all the Greeks in the art x£ 
rearing horses. For, exclusive of those whom I have men* 
tibned above, the following Spartan horse-rearers are placed 
after the image of the athletic Acaman, viz. Xenarges, Ly- 
dnus, Arcesilaus, and Lichas the son of Arcefdiaus. And 
Xenarges, indeed, conquered in the Delphic, Argolic, and 
Corinthiac games. But Lycinus having brought coks to 
01ympia,and afterwards not approving one of them, applied 
himself to the care of adult horses, and through them was 
victorious. This Lydnus dedicated two statues in Olympia, 
which were made by the Athenian Myron. But Arcen* 
laus, the father of Lycas, obtained two Olympic victories : 
and as to Lycas, the Lacedaemonians at that time not being 
permitted to contend in the games, he instituted a chariot- 
race in the name of the Theban people, and with his own 
hand bound the head of the victorious charioteer with a 
fillet ; for which action he was punished with flagellation by 
the j udges of the games. Indeed, it was through^ this Lycas 
that the Lacedsemonians, led by their king Agis, warred 
on the Eleans, and fought with them within Altis. But 
when the war was finished, Lycas erected a statue in this 
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place. The writings of the Eleans, however^ assert, that tfie 
palm of victory was not given to Lycas, but to the Theban 
people. 

Near the statue of Lycas there is a statue of Thrasybolus 
an Elean prophet, of the family of the lamidse, who pi^ 
phesied for the Mantinenses against the Lacedaemomans, 
and king A^s the son of Eudamidas ; concerning which dr* 
cumstanee, I shall speak more latgely in my account of the 
Arcadian a£Eurs. An eft creeps on the right shoulder of the 
pvophet ; and near him lies a dog cut in two» and having 
his liver exposed to view. Divination has been established 
by mankind from remote antiquity, fimn kids, lambs, and 
calves. The Cyprians were the first that added a hog : but 
dogs have never been used by any nations for the purposes 
of ifivination. It appears, therefore, that Thrasybulus esta- 
blished a peculiar kind of divination from the entrails of 
dogs. But the prophets that are called lamidae sprung from 
lamus, who, according to Pindar, was the son of Apollo, 
and was instructed by him in the divining art Near the 
statue of Thrasybulus there is a statue of Tlmosthenes the 
Elean, who conquered boys in the stadium : and after this 
there is a statue of Antipater die Mikrian, the son of Clino* 
patrus, who vanquished boys in boxing. Certain Syracusans, 
who brought a sacrifice firom Dionysius to Olympia, having 
bribed the father of Antipater, persuaded him to renounce 
his Syracusan son. But Antipater himself rejecting the 
gifts of the tyrant, asserted, that he was a Milesian, and 
testifies, in the inscription of his image, that he was the first 
of the lonians that dedicated his own statue in Olympia. 
This statue was made by Polydetus : but Eutychides the 
Sicyonian, the disciple of Lysippus, made the statue of Ti- 
moBthenes. This Eutychides, too, made for the Syrians 
who inhabit Orontes a statue of Fortune, who is greatly ho- 
noured by the inhabitants of this place. 

But in Altis, near the statue of Tiroosthenes, there is 
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a statue of Timon, and of iEsypus the son of Timon, as yet 
a youth, and sitting on a horse, at which age he oonquered 
with the vaulting horse. But Timon was proclaimed victor 
io the chariot-race. The statues of these two were made by 
Daedalus the Sicyonian, who also made for the Eleans in 
Aids a trophy of their Lacedaemonian victory. There is 
also a statue of a Samlan pugilist, with an inscription which 
signifies that it was dedicated by Mecon, the master of the 
gymnastic exercises, and that the Samians are the best of 
the lonians, both in athletic and naval contests. But the in- 
scription signifies nothing concerning the pugilist himself. 
There is a statue, too, here of Damiscus, which was dedi- 
cated by the Messenians. This Damiscus, when he was 
twelve years old, was declared victor in the Olympic games. 
Thb, however, appears to me remarkably admirable, that 
the same fortune deprived the Messenians of Peloponnesus, 
and of the Olympic games. For after they were driven 
from Peloponnesus, no one of the Messenians conquered in 
these games, either from Naupactus or Sicily, except Leon- 
tiscus and Symmachus, who were inhabitants of the strait ; 
though the Sicilians contend, that these were not Messenians, 
but belonged to the ancient Zanclaeans. But the fortune re- 
specting the Olympic games returned with die Messenians 
to Pelopcmnesus ; for in the year following their restoration j 
when the Eleans celebrated the Olympic games, this Da- 
miscus vanquished boys in the stadium. And after this he 
was five times victorious in the Nemean and Isthmian games. 



CHAPTER III. 



Near Damiscus there is a statue of a man I am un- 
acquainted with ; for his name is not in the inscription. It 
was, however, dedicated by Ptolemy, the son ofLagus, who 
calls himself in the inscription a Macedonian, and at the 
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same time king of Egypt There is an inscription^ too, 
on Cfaeereaa the Sicyonian pugiUst, which signifies that he 
was victorious when a boy, and that his father was Chs^ 
remon. It also informs us, that the statue was made by 
Asterion the son of i^schylus. After Chsereas there is a 
statue of Sophius a Messenian boy, and an Elean of the 
name of Stomius. The former of these vanquished boys 
in the course ; but the latter was once victor in the Olym- 
pic quinquertium, and thrice in the Nemean games. The 
inscription, too, upon Stomius farther signifies, that he 
led the Elean horse ; that having vanquished the enemy he 
erected a trophy ; and that having challenged the general 
of the enemy^s arpiy to a single combat, he slew him. The 
Eleans report, that he came from Sicyon, and ruled over the 
Sicyonians; but that they led an army against Sicyon, 
through their friendship to the Thebans; and that they 
were assisted in this expedition by the Boeotians. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Eleans and Thebans led an army 
against Sicyon, after the misfortune of the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra. 

After these follows the statue of Labax the son of £u* 
phron, who was a pugilist from the Lepreus of the Eleans. 
Next to this there is a statue of Aristodemus the son of 
Thrasis, who was a wrestler, and who was twice victorious 
in the Pythian games. This statue was made by Patrocles 
the disciple and son of the Sicyonian Daedalus. But the 
statue of Hippon the Elean pugilist, who is represented van- 
quishing boys, was made by the Sicyonian Democritus, who 
is referred to a fifth master, the Attic Critias. For the Cor- 
cyreean Ptolichus was instructed by Critias ; ^mphion was 
the disciple of Ptolichus ; and Pison the Calaurean was in- 
structed by Amphion, and Democritus by Pison, There is 
also a statue of Cratinus of JEgira, an Achaian city, who 
was both the most beautiful of all of his time, and excelled 
in the art of wrestling. This Cratinus having vanquished 
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boys in wrestling, was so much honoured by the Eleans^ 
that they suffered his statue to stand next to that of the 
master of the games. His statue was made by the Sicyonian 
CantharuSy whose father was Alexis, and master Eutychides. 
But Daedalus the Sicyonian framed the statue of the Elean 
Eupolemus. The inscription on this statue signifies, that 
Eupolemus conquered in the Olympic stadium, and that he 
was twice victorious in the Pythian, and once in the Nemean 
quinquertium. 

It is also said of Eupolemus, that two of the three judges 
that presided over the course gave him the palm of victory, 
and that the third crowned Leon Ambracota: but that 
Leon, in consequence of the two judges having given the 
crown to Eupolemus, accused them before the Olympic 
council of having been corrupted by the money of Eupole* 
mus* The Achaians, too, erected a statue to Oibotas, 
agreeable to the mandate of the Delphic Apollo, in the 
eighty-uxth Olympiad : but Oibotas conquered in the sta- 
dium in the sixth Olympiad. How then could (Xbotaa 
fight with the Greeks at Plataeae (which is asserted by some), 
when Mardonius and the Medes were vanquished at Platsese, 
in the seventieth Olympiad ? It is, therefore, necessary that 
I should relate what is reported by the Greeks, but there is 
no necessity that I should believe it to be true. The other 
particulars relating to Oibotas, I shall mention in my ac- 
count of the Achaian affairs. But Nicodamus made the 
statue of Antiochus; and Antiochus was of Lepreum. In 
the Olympic pancratium he conquered once, and in th^ 
Isthmian and Nemean games twic^ in the same contest. 
For the Lepieate were not deterred from celebrating the 
Isthmian games, in the same manner as the Eleans were^ 
at the time of Hysmon the Elean. Near Antiochus there i* 
ft statue of this Hysmon, who, when he contended in the 
quinquertium, was twice victor ; once in the Olympic, and 
oaee in the Nemean games. But it it evident that he, a» 
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veil M other £leans« vas excluded the Isthmian games. 
This Hysmon, when he was but a boy, is said to have ap^ 
plied himself to the quinquertium, to have cured by this 
means a weakness of the nerves with which he was afflicted) 
and to have received afterwards many illustrious crowns in 
this contest His statue was made by Cleon, and holds in 
its hands ancient rope-dancers' weights. 

After Hysmon there is a statue of a boy, that was a 

wrestler. His name was Nicostratus : and he was the son 

of Xenodidas, and came from Heraea an Arcadian city. 

Pantias made this statue, who was the disciple in the 

seventh d^ee of Ajistodes the Sicyonian. But Dicon the 

son of Callibrotus was five times victorious in the Pythian 

course, three times in the Isthmian, and four times in the 

Nemean ; and in the Olympic games he was once victorious 

in the contest with boys, and twice in that with men. In 

Olympia, too, there are as many statues erected to him as be 

obtained victories. When he was a boy he was proclaimed 

a Caulonian, as indeed he was ; but when he was a man, 

being corrupted by presents, he caused himself to be pro* 

claimed a Syracusan. This Caulonia is a colony which was 

brought into Italy by the Achaians : and the leader of this 

colony was Tyjrfion ^giensis. But Pyrrhus the son of 

.^Cacides and the Tarentines warring on the Romans, many 

Italian dtiea were depopulated, some by Pyrrhus, and some 

by the Romans. Among these was Caulonia, which was 

captured and rendered desolate by the Campanians, who 

formed the greatest part of the Roman auxiliaries. Near 

the statue of this Dicon the^e is a statue of Xenophon the 

ton of Menei>hylus; and who was a pancratiast from 

JSgium in Adiaia« There is likewise a statue of the Ephe- 

sian Pyrilampea, who was victor in the Dolichos, or chariot 

race of twelve, or twenty-four stadia. The former of these 

statues was made by Olympus, the latter by the artist Py<- 

• 12 
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too, whose father was Lysianax, and who was of the race of 
*the lamidae, was five times victorious in Nemea in boxing, 
twice in tiie Pythian, and twice in the Olympic games. His 
statue was made by the Atheoian 8ilanion« But Polycles, 
another Athenian statuary, who was the disciple of the 
Athenian Stadicus, made the statue of the pancrattast 
Amyntas^ who was an Epheaan youth, and the son of Hoi-* 
lanieus. Chilon Achsus Patrensis was twice victorious in 
wreeding in the Olympic games, once at Delphos; four timet 
in the Isthmian, and thrice in the Nemean games. He was 
buried at the public expense of the Achaians, and died in 
battle. The truth of my account is confirmed by the foU 
lowing inscription in Olympia : 

Chilon alone^ with men in wrestling, twice 
The Olympian and the Pythian crown obtained : 
The third he gained in Nemea, but the fourth 
In Isthmiifl bordering on the sonndilig main : 
In PatTje he was born, in battle slain, 
And by the Achaians for his worth inteir'd. 

And thus much is evinced by the inscription. But if W6 
may collect the war in which he fell from the age of Ly- 
sippus, who made his statue, it must cither have been that 
at Chaeronea with all the Achaians, or, through his virtue 
and courage, he alone of the Achaians must have opposed 
Antipater and the Macedonians at Lamia in Thessaly. 

After Chilon there are two statues in a following order ; 
one of Molpion, who, by the inscription, is said to have 
been crowned by the Eleans : upon the other there is no in- 
scription ; but it is said to be the statue of Aristotle the 
Stagirite, and to have been erected either by a disciple of 
his, or by some soldier ; as Aristotle was much honoured by 
Antipater, and prior to this by Alexander, fiut Sodamas 
from Assos in Troy, situated under mount Ida, was the first 
of the ^olians, in this place, that conquered boys in the 
Olympic stadium. Near Sodamas there is a status of Ar- 
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cthidfemus kiog of the Laoedsnioiiiansy and flon of Agerikus. 
Before this Arcbidamus, I do not find that the Lacedfls* 
Bionians erected any statue out cf their dominions. But 
it appears to me, that they sent a statue of Archidamus to 
Olynipia, both on account of his merit, and the manner of 
Mb death : for he fell among the Barbarians, and was the 
only king of the Spartans that was deprived of the honour 
of a tomb. These particulars, however, I have more oo« 
piously discussed in my account of the Spartan affairs* 
Euanthes, too, the Cyzicenian pugilist, conquered once in 
the Olympic games in contending with men ; but with boys 
ia the Nemean and Isthmian games. Near Euanthes there 
is a man who applied himself to the care of horses, a chariot^ 
and a virgin ascending into the chariot The name of the 
man was Lampus ; and his country was the most recent of 
the Macedonian dties, and which was called after the name 
of Philip the son of Amyntas. But the statue of the boy 
Cyniscus, who was a pugilist from Mantinea, was made by 
Polydetus. And Ergoteles the son of Philanor, who con- 
quered twice in the dolichos in Olympia, and twice in the 
Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean games, was not from the 
first an Himersean, as the inscription upon him asserts, but 
a Cretan from Gnossus ; from whence bemg banished by 
a sedition, and coming to Himsera, he was made a citizen 
by them, and received among them many other honours ; 
•0 that with great propriety he was announced as an Hi* 
menean in the gaiiie& 



s^sfe 



CHAPTER V. 



But the statue which stands on a lofty bams is the work 
«f Lyoppus. This statue is the image of a man, who, ex- 
thoaa that are called heroes, or the race of mortaia 
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prior to the heroes, if there was any such race, must hsxe 
been the largest of all men. Polydamas, indeed, the son of 
Nicias, is a man of the greatest stature of any of the present 
age. Scotussa, the native country of this Polydamas^ is not 
notr inhabited. For Alexander, who reigned over the 
Pherceans, obtained the city by compact, and slew with 
arrows all the Scotussaeans that were collected in the theatre 
(for they were ordered at that time to assemble together), by* 
surrounding them with a band of men armed with half- 
moon shields, and a company of archers. He likewise slew 
all the young men, made slaves of the women and boys, 
and sold them to strangers for money. This calamity be- 
fel the Scotussseans when Phrasiclides was the Athenian 
archon, and in the one hundred and second Olympiad, in 
the second year of which Damon the Thurian was the second 
time victorious. The Scotussaeans, too, had not been long 
exiled, before they were again through imbecility obliged to 
abandon their city ; because all Greece at that time was, 
through a divine power, about to suffer great losses in war 
a second time through the Macedonians. Other persons, 
likewise, obtained illustrious victories in the pancratium ; 
but Polydamas acquired renown in other things besides the 
crowns in the pancratium, of which the following relation is 
a proof: 

The mountainous part of Thrace, which is within the 
river Nestus, that flows through the land of the Ab- 
derites, produces, among other wild beasts, lions. The 
camels which carried the provision of the army of Xerxes 
suffered greatly through these lions, which very often wan- 
dered into that part of tlie country which is situated about 
mount Olympus. And one side of this mountain looks 
towards Macedonia, but the other to Thessaly ^nd the river 
Feneus. In this mountain Polydamas, perfectly tmarmed, 
slew a large and strong lion, being incited to this dating 
attempt through a desire of emulating the achievements of 
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Hercules; because Hercules is reported to have vanquished 
a lion in Nemea. Polydamas likewise left behind him 
anotlier wonderful instance of valour. Coming on a time to 
a herd of oxen, he seized the largest and fiercest ox among 
them by one of his hind feet. This he so strenuously held, 
that notwithstanding the leaping and struggling of the ox 
to get free, the animal was scarcely able at length to escape 
with the loss of its hoof. They farther add, that this same 
Polydamas wa^ able to stop a chariot, when it was driven 
along rapidly by the charioteer, by only sdzing it behind 
with one of Ins hands. 

In consequence, therefore, of the reputation which he 
gained by these exploits, Darius, the bastard son of Arta- 
xerxes, who, in conjunction with the common people of 
Persia, dethroned the legitimate son of Artaxerxes, this 
Darius, who had heard of tiie exploits of Polydamas, sent 
ambassadors, who through gifts and promises allured Poly- 
damas to come to him at Susa. Here, when he arrived, he 
slew three of those mftn whom the Persians call the Imrnor- 
tob, and who fought him collectively. These exploits, 
which I have mentioned, are partly represented in the basis 
of the statue in Olympia, and partly evinced by the in- 
scription. Polydamas, however, at length fell through too 
much confidence in his own strength, which, as Homer ob- 
serves, has been the destruction of many. For once 
through the heat of the weather, he and his companions en- 
tered into a cavern in order to repose themselves : and then, 
through some evil daemon, it so happened that the top of 
the cavern had some wide gapes. Here, though the ap- 
j»oaching danger was apparent, and the' rest betook them- 
selves to flight, Polydamas was determined to stay, and ex- 
tended his hands as if he was able to support the falling 
mass. His efforts, however, were in vain, and he was 
buried in the ruins of the mountiun. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But in Olympia, near the statue of Polydamas, there are 
two statues of Arcadian Athletae, and a third of an Attic 
champion. One of these was a Mantinean, and was Protolaus 
the son of Dialoes, who conquered in boxing with boys; 
and his statue was made by Pythagoras Rheginus. The 
second of these statues is that of Narcydas the son of Da- 
maretus^ who was a wrestler from Phigalia: and this statue 
was made by the Sicyonian Daedalus. The third statue is 
that of Callis the Athenian pancratiast, and was made by 
the planter Micon. The statue, too^ of the Masnalian pan- 
eratiast, Androsthenes the son of Lochasus, who was twice 
victorious in contests with men, is the work of the Msenalian 
Nicodamus. After these follows the statue of Eucles the 
«on of Callianax, who was a Rhodian, and of the house of 
the Diagoridse; for he was the scm of the daughter of Dia^ 
goras. This man was victorious in the Olympic contest 
of boxing with men: and his statue was the work of Naucydes. 
But the Argive Polycletus, not he that made the statue of 
Juno, but the disdple of Naucydes, made the statue of the 
Theban Agenor, who was a boy skilled in wrestling. This 
«tatue^ too, was erected at the public expense of the Pho- 
eenseSi For Theopompus, the father of Agenor, publicly 
entertained the Phocenses. The same Nicodamus, too^ a sta- 
tuary from Msnalus, made the statue of Damoxenidas, the 
Mftiialian pugilist. There ia also a statue here of Lastra- 
ddas an Elean boy, who obtained the crown in wrestling : 
and, in Cho Nemean games, he conquered the boys and 
beardless youthd. But Paraballon^ the father of Lastratidas, 
gained the victory in the repeated course. 

Besides, that they might leave to posterity incentives to 
virtue and renown, they wrote the names of the conquerors 
in the Olympic gymnasium. But I must not here omit 
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what is repotted of the pugilist Euthymus, both of his vio- 
tones and other things pertaining to his renown. The 
country then of Euthymus was Locris in Italy, near the 
promontory Zephyrium ; and his father was called Astycles : 
though the natives of this place affirm that he was bom of 
of the river Csecinas, which bounding Locris and Rhe« 
gium, affords a wonderful circumstance with respect to 
grasshoppers. For the grasshoppers within Locris, as far 
as to the river CsBcnnas, sing like other grasshoppers ; but ia 
the parts beyond this river they do not sing at all. Of this 
river then they report Euthymus to be the son. But in the 
seventy-fourth Olympiad, having conquered as a pugilist in 
Olympia, he was not equally fortunate in the following 
Olympiad. For Theagenes the Thasian, desiring to con- 
quer both in boxing and the pancratium, vanquished Eu- 
thymus in the caestus, but was not able to obtun the crown 
in the pancratium, because he was worn out with the contest 
against Euthymus. Hence Theagenes was fined, by the 
decree of the judges of the games, one talent to Jupitef^ 
and another talent to Euthymus, for the injury which his 
reputation had sustained ; as he seemed to have undertaken 
this contest against Euthymus for Ho other purpose than 
that he might lessen his renown. And in the seventy-sixth 
Oijrmpiad, indeed, Theagenes paid the money which he 
was fined to Olympian Jupiter ; but discharged his debt to 
Euthymus, not by paying the money which he was fined) 
but by avoiding to contend with him. 

In this Olympiad, therefore, and the following one, Eu- 
thymus was crowned in boxing. But his statue was the 
work of Pythagoras, and is worthy of inspection in the most 
enunent degree. Euthymus, after this, passing over into 
Italy, fought with a hero, of whom the following particulars 
are rdatedL They say that Ulysses, during his ^wanderings- 
ofler the destruction of Troy, among other cities 6f Italy 
and Sicily which he was driven to by the winds, came at 
length to TemeiBA with his ships. Here one of hit asid^ 
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cbtcs having ravished a virgin, in consequence of being 
heated with wine, he was stoned to death by the inhabitatits 
for the action. But Ulysses, who considered bis deatli as of 
no consequence, immediately set sail and lefl the place. The 
daemon, however, of the murdered man did not at any time 
cease from cutting off the inhabitants of Temessa of every 
age, till the Pythian deity ordered them to propitiate the 
slain hero, to consecrate a temple to him, and devote to him 
every year the most beautiful virgin in Temessa. When all 
this was performed agreeable to tlie mandate of the god, they 
were no longer afflicted through the wrath of the dsemon. 

But Euthymus, who happened to arrive at Temessa at 
the time in which they sacrificed after the usual manner to 
the daemon, having learned the particulars of this affair, re« 
quested that he might be admitted within the temple, and 
behold the virgin. His request being granted, as soon as he 
saw her he was at first moved with pity for her condition, 
but afterwards fell in love with her. In consequence of this, 
the virgin swore that she would cohabit with him, if he could 
rescue her from the impending death: and Euthymus arming 
himself, fought with the dasmon, conquered him,. and drove 
him out of the- country ; and afterwards the hero vanished, 
and merged himself in the sea. They farther report, that in 
consequence of the city being freed through Euthymus from 
this grievous calamity, his nuptials were celebrated in a very 
splendid manner. I have likewise heard still farther con* 
ceming this Euthymus, that he lived to extreme old age, 
€md that having avoided death, he departed after some other 
manner from an association with mankind. Indeed, I have 
even heard it asserted, by a sea-faring merchant, that Eu- 
thymus is alive at present at Temessa. And such ar& the 
reports which I have heard: but I also remember to have 
seen a picture, which was painted very accurately after ap 
andent ori^al. In this picture there were the youth Sy- 
bans, the river Calabrus, the fountain Calyca, and the dties 
Hera and Temessa. The daemon, too, was represented in 
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this picture, who was vanquished by Eu thymus. His 
colour was vehemently blacky and his whole form was ter- 
rible in the extreme. He was clothed with the skin of a 
wolf; and the name Lybas was given to him in the in- 
scription on the picture. And thus much concerning parti- 
culars of this kind. 



CHAPTER VII. 



After the statue of Euthymus there are statues of 
Pytharcus the Mantinean, who ran in the stadium, and 
Charmides the Elean pugilist, each of which was victorious 
in the contest with boys. After you have beheld these, in 
the next place you will perceive the statues of the Rhodian 
Athlets, of Diagoras and his family. But the statues which 
follow each other in a continued series, are Acusilaus re- 
ceiving a crown for 'a victory gained in boxing with men; 
Dorieus the youngest, who won three successive victories in 
the Olympic pancratium. Before Dorieus, however, Da« 
magetus conquered his competitors in the pancratium. And 
these were brothers and the sons of Diagoras. After these 
follows Diagoras himself, who was victorious in boxing with 
men, and whose statue was made by the Megarensian Cal- 
licles, who was the son of that Theocosmus that made the 
statue of Jupiter among the Megarenses. The sons, too, 
of the daughters of Diagoras were pugiUsts, and were vic- 
torious in the Olympic games: with men, indeed, Eucles, who 
was the son of Callianax and Callipatira, the daughter of 
Diagoras: but with boys, Pisidorus, whom his mother, having 
dressed Uke a man skilled in gymnastic exercises, led to the 
Olympic games. This Pisidorus is placed in Altis, near the 
statue of his mother's father. They report, that Diagoras 
himself came to Olympia together with his sons Acusilaus 
and Damagetus ; and that his sons being victorious, he was 
carried through the vast concourse of people, the Greeks at 
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the same time throwing flowers upon him, and calling hira 
blessed through his children. 

This Diagoras was a Messenian on his mother's side, and 
was the son of the daughter of Aristomenes. His son Do- 
rieus, besides the Olympic victories which he gained, was 
eight times victorious in a continued series in the Isthmian, 
and seven times in the Nemean games. He is said, too, to 
have received in the Pythian games a crown without dust. 
Besides this, Dorieus and Pisidorus were pronounced by the 
voice of the crier to be Thurians, because, being driven by 
a faction from Rhodes, they came together with the Thu- 
rians to Italy. In after-times, however, Dorieus returned to 
Rhodes : and he appears to have been a man of all others 
the most openly studious of the Lacedaemonian affairs, so 
that he even fought with his own ships against the Athenians, 
till his three-oared galleys were taken, and he was brought 
alive to Athens. But then the Athenians, who before this 
circumstance had been highly exasperated against him, as 
soon as he was brought into their assembly commiserated 
the captive condition of so renowned a man, and giving way 
to the emotions of pity, dismissed him with imj^unity, though 
they had so many and such just causes of hatred against 
him. But as to what pertains to the death of Dorieus, this 
may be found in the account of the Attic affairs by An- 
drotion. For, says he, when the royal fleet was at Caunum, 
and was commanded by Conon, the common people of the 
Rhodians were persuaded by Conon to revolt from the La- 
cedaemonians, and enter into alliance with the king and the 
Athenians. But Dorieus, who was then travelling from 
Rhodes to the country beyond Peloponnesus, was taken by 
certain Lacedaemonians, brought to Sparta, and after being 
condemned by the Lacedaemonians, as guilty of capital 
crimes, was by them put to death. If, therefore, this ac- 
count of Androtion may be depended on, he appears to me, 
by this relation, to be dearous of bringing the Lacedaemo- 
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nians into the same drcumstances with the Athenians, who 
capitally condemned Thrasyllus, and those that fought with 
him at Arginussas. And such was the renown which Dia- 
gorus iand his posterity obtained. 

Alcfenetus Lepreates, hkewise^ who was the son of The- 
antus, and his sons, were victorious in the Olympic games. 
And Alcsenetus himself, indeed, conquered in boxing with 
men, who, prior to this, had conquered in the same exercise 
with boys. But his sons HcUanicus and Theantus were 
declared victors in boxing with boys ; the former of these 
in the ninety-eighth Olympiad, and the latter in the Olym* 
piad which followed this, llie statues, too, of all these are 
placed in Olyrapia. Gnatho Dipaeensis from Msenala, and 
the Elean Lycinus, follow these statues of the sons of Alcse- 
netus. These were pugilists, and each was victorious in a 
puerile contest in the Olympic games. And the inscription, 
indeed, upon Gnathon sgnifies, that when he was a young 
man, he conquered in the most eminent degree. His statue 
was made by the Megarensian Callicles. Near this is the 
statue of the Stymphalian Dromeus, whose name corresponds^ 
with his exercise : for in the longer chariot-race he was twice 
victorious in the Olympic, twice in the Pythian, thrice in 
the Isthmian, and five times in the Nemean games. It is 
said, that he was the first that eat animal food ; for the 
Athletie prior to him used to eat nothing but fig«cheese. Hisi 
statue was made by Pythagoras^ but that of the Elean Py. 
thodes, who was victor in the quinquertium, and which 
follows this, was made by Polycletus. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Aftsb these succeed the images of Socrates the PeUe^ 
waoky who conquered boys in the course, and of the Elean 
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Aroalas, who vanquished boys in wrestling in the Olympic, 
and men in the Pythian games. The artist that made the 
first of these is not mentioned : but the Argive Fhradmon 
made the statue of Amertas. The Elean Evanoridas was 
victorious in wrestling with boys in the Olympic and Ne- 
mean games : and after he was made one of the judges of 
the gamesi he wrote an account of the victors in the games. 
With respect to the Parrhasian pugiUst from Arcadia, 
whose name was Demarchus, all that is related of him, ex- 
cept his Olympic victory, I consider as the fictions of arro- 
gant men ; such as, for instance, that in a sacrifice to Ly- 
cflean Jupiter he changed himself into a wolf, and in the 
tenth year after this recovered again his pristine form. 
Neither does this fable appear to me to have originated from 
the Arcadians ; as nothing of this kind is mentioned in the 
inscription on his statue, which is as follows : 

From the Parrhasis in Arcadia sprung 
Dinytta's son Demarchus tfak devotes. 

But Eubotas the Cyrensean, as the Libyan oracle had pre- 
dicted to him that he would be victorious in the Olympic 
course, took care to have his statue made previous to his en- 
gaging in the race ; and on the same day was declared victor, 
and dedicated his statue* It is also reported, that he con- 
quered in the chariot-race in the same Olympiad : but this 
report, according to the Eleans, is fiEllse, and devised merely 
for the sake of the Arcadians who presided over the games. 
The statue of the Cleonsean Timanthes, who contended with 
men in the pancratium and was victorious, was made by the 
Athenian Myron ; but Naucydes made the statue of the 
Troezenian Bacis, who conquered in wrestling. 

They report, too, that Timanthes died in the following 
manner : After he had withdrawn himself from athletic ex- 
ercises on account of his age, he used every day to bend a 
large bow, for the purpose of making trial of his strength. 
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Happenings however^ to take a journey, he omitted this ex- 
ercise during his absence from home ; and on his return at- 
tempted to bend his bow as usual: but finding that his 
strength failed him> he raised a funeral pile, and threw him- 
self into the fire. This action, in my opinion, and any other 
of a similar kind, merits rather the imputation of insanity 
than the praise of fortitude. After Bacis there are images 
of Athletic Arcadians. And in the first place there is a 
statue of Euthymenes from Msenalus, who conquered in 
wrestling with men, and prior to this had been victorious in 
contending with boys. After this follows the statue of 
Azan Philippus the pugilist, who was victorious in con^ 
tending with boys ; and of Critodamus from Clitor, who 
was likewise a pugilist, and victorious over boys. Of these 
statues, that of Euthymenes was made by Alypus ; of Crito- 
damus by Cleon ; and of Azan Philippus by Myron. But 
the particulars respecting the Pellenean Promachus the pan** 
cnitiast, and the son of Dryon, we shall discuss in our ac* 
count of the Achaian affairs. Not far from the statue of 
Promachus, there is a statue of the Delphic Timasitheus, 
which was made by the Argive Agelas. This Timasitheus 
was twice victor in the Olympic, and thrice in the Pythian 
pancratium. He was renowned, too, for his courage in war, 
and was fortunate in every thing but his death. For when 
the Athenian Isagoras seized on the tower of the Athenians, 
through a desire of reigning, Timasitheus was one of his 
party ; and being among those that were seized in the tower, 
be was sentenced to death by the Athenians. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THEOGNETVSiSginetes, too, was victorious in wrestling 
with boys : and his statue was made by Polichus MgineteB 
The master of this Polichus was his father Synoon ; and he 
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was taught by the Sicyonian Aristocles, the brother of Ca- 
nachus, and not much inferior to him in renown. But why 
the statue of Theognetus bears in its hand a planted pine- 
tree, and a pomegranate, I am not able to conjecture; 
though, perhaps the iSginetaehave some naUve tradition re- 
specting this affair. After the statue of that man, who, ac- 
cording to the Eleans, was not numbered among the other 
victors, because he was announced conqueror in the course 
with two yoked mares ; — ^after his statue, there is a statue of 
the Masnalian Xenocles, who vanquished boys in wrestling. 
Near him stands Alcetus Areas, the son of Alcinous, and from: 
Clitor, who vanquished boys in boxing. This statue was 
made .by Cleon, but that of Xenocles by Polycletus. After 
this follows the j^rgive Aristeus, who conquered in the 
longer course, and whose father Chimon was victor in 
wrestling. These statues stand near each other: and the 
first of these was made by Pantius Chius, who was instructed 
in his art by his father Sostratus ; but the two images of 
Chimon are, as it appears to me, among the most illustrious 
works of Naucydes, one of which was brought to Olympia, 
and the other to the temple of Peace in Rome, from Argos. 
They report, that Taurosthenes iE^netes was vanquished 
in wrestling by Chimon ; and that Taurosthenes, in the fol- 
lowing Olympiad, conquered all those that wrestled with him. 
They farther add, that a spectre resembling Taurosthenes 
was seen at JEgina, on the same day, and announced hid 
victory. 

But the statue of the Elean Philles, who vanquished boys 
in wrestling, was made by the Spartan Cratinus. As to 
what pertsdns to the chariot of Gelon, ray opinion does not 
very much differ from what others have asserted concerning 
it before me. For they say, that4his chariot was the gift of 
a Gelon who tyrannized in Sicily : but the inscription evinces, 
that Gelon the son of Dinomenes dedicated the statue of 
Gelous. And the Gelon, of whom we are now speaking, 
conquered in the seventy^tfanrd Olymjnad: but Gdbn, the 
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tyrant of Syracuse, began his reign in the second year of the 
seventy-second Olympiad, in which year Hybrilides was 
the Athenian archon, and Tisicrates the Crotonian was victor 
in the stadium. It is evident, therefore, that it was the 
Syracusan Gelon, and not Gelous, that gave the chariot. It 
appears, too, that this Gelon who conquered in the race was a 
private person, whose father bore the same name with the 
tyrant of Syracuse. But both the statue and chariot of 
Gelon were made by Glaucias .^ginetes. In the Olympiad 
prior to this, it is said, that Cleomedes the Astypalaean slew 
in boxing the Epidaurian Iccus ;, for which action being 
deprived by the judges of the crown of victory, he became 
insane through grief. Afterwards, however, he returned to 
Astypalasa^ and entering into the gymnasium, in which sixty 
boys were instructed, he tore down the pillar which sup- 
ported the roof of the building. In consequence, therefore, 
of the roof falling on the boys, the citizens pursued him with 
stones, and he fled for refuge to the temple of Minerva. 
Here he shut himself up in a chest which was in the temple ; 
and the Astypalasans having for a long time endeavoured to 
raise the lid, but without success, at length broke the chest. 
In this, however, they neither found Cleomedes alive nor 
dead ; and having sent to Delphos to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this affadr, the Pythian deity answered them as fol- 
lows: ** Cleomedes the Astypalaean was the last of the 
heroes. Him honour with sacrifices, as he is no longer 
a mortal.^" In consequence of this, the Astypalfikans after- 
wards honoured Cleomedes as a hero. Near the chariot of 
Crclon there is a statue of Philon, the wotk of Glaucias 
^ginetes. Simonides the son of Leoprepes made a most 
apposite elegy on this Philon, and which is as follows : 

Fhilon my luatit, but Glaucus was my sire ; 
Bom in Ck>rcyTa, and for boxing famed, 
I fought in two Olympiads, and subdued. 

II 2 
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In tlie same place, too, Agametor the Mantinean pu^list 
stands, who was victorious over boys. 



'^ CHAPTER X. 

Besides the statues whidi we have already mentioned, 
you will see Glaucus the Carystian, who, according to re- 
port, was bom in Anthedon, a Boeotian city, and derived his 
original from Glaucus^ a daemon of the sea. His father wa» 
the Carystian Demylus : and they report, that at first he us^ 
to till the ground ; but that the plough-share happening to 
fall from the plough, he restored it to its proper place with 
his hand instead of a mallet ; and that his father, perceiving 
what he had done, brought him to Olympia as a pugilist. 
Here Glaucus, as being unskilled in this mode of fighting, 
was wounded by his antagonists, and when he came to fight 
with his last adversary, it was thought he would have 
yielded the victory through the multitude of his wounds. 
However, they say, his father called out to him, O boy ! re- 
member the blow of the ploughshare ; and this roused his 
sinking courage to that degree, that he struck his antagonist 
with a violence which procured him the victory. He is also 
siud to have obtained other crowns, two in the Pythian, 
eight in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian games. A 
son of this Glaucus dedicated his statue, which was made by 
Glaucias ^ginetes. This statue is in the attitude of a man 
fighting with a shadow, because Glaucus was naturally the 
most dexterous of all of his time in fighting with his hand 
according to the rules of the art. But when he died, they 
report, that he was buried by the Carystii in that island which 
is even at present called the island of Glaucus. 

But the Heraean Demaratus the son of Demaratus, and 
his grandsons, gained each of them two victories in the 
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Glymfkc games. And Demaratus, indeed, was victorious in 
the sixty-fifth Olympiad, in which the armed course was first 
instituted. His statue, which remains even at present, holds 
a shield, has a helmet on its head, and greaves on its legs. 
This mode, too, of contending in the course, was preserved 
in after times by the Eleans and the rest of the Greelcs. 
Bat Theopompus the son of Demaratus, and a ^on of his of 
the same name, conquered in thequinquertium. A younger 
Theopompus, likewise, was victorious in wrestling : but I do 
not know who the artist was that made his statue. The in- 
scription, however, on the statues of his father and grand- 
father evinces, that these were made by Eutelidas and 
Chrysothemis; but it does not inform us by whom these 
artists were instructed. This inscription is as follows : 

Ar^TCs, who by their ancestors were taught^ 
Eutelidas^ Chrysothemis^ these statues made. 

But Iccus the Tarentine, the son of Nicolaidas, was crowned 
in the Olympic quinquertium, and afterwards is said to have 
been the most skilful in gymnastic exercises of all his con- 
temporaries. After Iccus, the Elean Pantarces stands, who 
conquered boys in wrestling, and who was the lover of 
Phidias. 

The chariot of Cleosthenes the Epidamnian, which was 
made by Agelas, follows the statue of Fantorces; And be- 
hind this there is a statue of Jupiter, which was dedicated 
by the Greeks after the battle at Platsea. But Cleosthenes 
conquered in the sixty-sixth Olympiad : and together with 
his own statue he placed his horses and charioteer. The 
names of the horses, Fhcenix and Corax, are inscribed : and 
Cnacias stands on the right side of the yoke, and Samus on 
the left. The following elegy, too, is inscribed on the 
chariot : 

Victor with horses in Jove's honoured games, 
Pontius Cleosthenes this chariot gave. 
Who to contend from Epidaurus came. 
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hxiAy indeed, this Cleostbenes was the first of all the Greeks 
who applied themselves to the care of horsesi tbat oent a 
statue to Olympia. For though the Athenian Miltiades 
and the Spartan Evagoras dedicated chariots, yet Evagoras 
4oes not stand on the chariot. But I shall relate, in another 
part of this work, what kind of gifts Miltiades dedicated in 
Olympia. The Epidamnii, even at present, possess tbat 
region which th^y did at first, but they hav^ not now their 
indent city, but one which is at a small distance fvom it, and 
which is called from its founder Dyrrachium. The statuj^ 
too, of Lycinus the Hersean, the Mantinean Epicradius, the 
Thasian TeJlon, and theElean Agiadas, who were victorious 
in contending with boys, (Lydnus, indeed, in the course, but 
the rest in boxing) succeed the statues we have befinre enu- 
merated. PtoUchusiEginetes made the stati^e of Epicradius, 
but Serambu9 JSginetes that of Agiadas. The statue of 
Lycinus is the work of Cleon, but it is not known by whom 
the statue of Tellon was made. 



asHi 



CHAPTER XI. 



Aftee these succeed the votive offerings of the Eleans, 
viz. Philip the sou of Amyntas, Alexander the son of Philip, 
Seleucus, and Antigonus. The statue of Antigonus is that 
of a man on foot, but the rest are on horseback. Not far 
from these fcmgs, there is a statue of the Thasian Theagenes 
the son of Timosthenes. The Thasians, however, deny that 
Theagenes was the son of Timosthenes ; but assert, that 
when Timosthenes was about to sacrifice to the Thasian 
Hercules, a spectre of Hercules resembling Timosthenes 
was seen to have connexion with the mother of Theagenes ; 
that the boy who was the result of this connexion, when he 
was nine years old, and was once returning home fiom his 
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masters, being allured with the beauty of a brazen statue of 
a certain divinity which was erected in the forutn, removed 
it from the place where it stood, and fixing it on one of his 
shoulders, took it to his own habitation. The anger of the 
multitude, however, being enkindled against him for this 
action, a certain person, who was much esteemed by them, 
and advanced in years, would not suffer them to destroy the 
youth, but ordered him to take the statue and replace it in 
the forum. After, therefore, he had taken it back again, 
the fame of his strength was spread far and near, and this 
action was celebrated throughout all Greece. But we have 
before related the achievements of Theagenes in the Olym- 
pc games, in which place also we mentioned that Euthymus 
was a pugilist, and how he was ordered by the Eleans to 
pay a fine to Theagenes. And then, indeed, a Mantinean, 
whose name was Dromeus, was the first we know of, that is 
said to have received a crown without dust. But in the 
Olympiad which followed this, Theagenes conquered in the 
pancratium. He was, likewise, thrice victorious in the Py- 
thian games in boxing; nine times in the Nemean, and ten 
times in the Isthmian games, in contests in which boxing 
and the pancratium were united. But in the Thessalian 
Thia, neglecting the study of boxing and the pancratium, 
he endeavoured to become illustrious among the Greeks in 
die race. Hence, in the chariot-race of twelve or twenty- 
four stadia, he vanquished his competitors : and, as it appears 
to me, he was ambitious in the country of Achilles, who 
was the best of all the heroes, of conquering in the race. 
The number of the crowns which he obtained was one 
thousand four hundred. 

But when Theagenes ceased to rank among men, one of 
his enemies placed himself by his statue every night, and 
burnt the brass, as if he could by this means injure Thea- 
genes himself. The statue, however, at length fell on the 
man, and put an end to his insolence : but the children of 
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this slain man called the statue to judgment for his de- 
struction. In consequence of this, the Thaaans, agreeable 
to the law of Draco, threw the statue into the sea. For this 
Draco, who composed bloody laws for the Athenians, 
ordered, that even inanimate things, when they were the 
occasion of destruction to mankind, should be exterminated 
the country. In process of time, however, the earth gave 
no produce to the Tha^ans; and they, sending to Delphos to 
inquire the reason of this, tne god gave them for answer, 
that they should recal th^r exiles. Agreeable to this in-* 
junction, therefore, they recalled such as were banished, but 
yet found no remedy by this means for the sterility of the 
land. They, therefore, sent a second time to the Pythian 
oracle with this message; that they had been obedient to the 
commands of the god, and yet the anger of the divinities 
remained. The Pythian deity, therefore, answered them as 
follows : '^ You pay no regard to your great Theagenes*^ 
They report, therefore, that when the Thasians were consi- 
dering by what means they might recover the statue of 
Theagenes, certiun fishermen, that used to sail on the sea 
for the purpose of catching fish, drew up the statue in their 
net, and brought it on shore. The Thasians, therefore, 
having reopvered the statue of Theagenes, and fixed it in its 
proper place, thought that they ought to sacrifice to Thea- 
genes as to a god. In many other places, too^ of Greece, 
and among the Barbarians, there are statues of Theagenes," 
by whom their diseases are healed, and who is reverenced as 
a divine person by the inhabitants. But the statues of 
Theagenes which are in Akis; were made by Glauciiis 
^ginetes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

N)SAB this there is a brazen chariot, into which a man is 
rej^resented ascending, and on each side of the chariot there 

. are horses which are used in vaulting, and boys seated on 
the horses. There are also monuments here of the Olympic 
victories of Hiero the son of Dinomenes, who, ofler his bro- • 
ther Gelon, r^gned over (he ISyracusans. These offerings, 
however, were not sent by Hiero, but were dedicated to the 

' divinity by Dinomenesa son of Hiero. But of these, the 
chariot was made by Onatas ^ginetes ; but the horses which 
stand on each side of the chariot were made by Calamis. 
Near the chariot of Hiero, there is a man of the same name 
with Dinomenes, who also reigned over the Syracusans. 
This man was Hiero the son of Hierocles. After the death 
of Agathodes, who first reigned over the Syracusans, this 
Hiero again usurped the tyranny. But he began his reign 
in the second year of the one hundred and twenty-third 
Olympiad, in which Olympiad the Cyrenasan Idseus was 
victor in the stadium. This Hiero was the guest of 
Pyrrhus the son of ^acides, and afterwards, from being his 
guest, his son Gelo married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus. 
And, indeed, when the Romans warred on the Cartha- 
ginians about Sidly, the Carthaginians possessed more than 
* half of the island, and Hiero joined himself to their party ; 
but not long after, understanding that the forces of the Ro- 
mans were more numerous and strong, he entered into an 
alliance with them. He ended his days, however, at length 
by means of Dinomenes, who was a Syracusan, but a 
great enemy to tyranny. Afterwards, too, this Dinomenes 
attacked Hippocrates the brother of Epicydes, who just 
then came from Erbessus to Syracuse, and endeavoured 
to raise a sedition among the populace. But Hippocrates 
valiantly defended himself, and Dinomenes at length fell 
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through the blows of the attendants of Hippocrates. The 
sons of Hiero dedicated his statues in Olympia, one of 
which is on horseback, but the other on foot : but they were 
made by Micon the son of the Syracusan Nioocrates. 

After the statues of Hiero there are statues of Areus the 
son of Acrotatus, and king of the Lacedaemonians, and of 
Aratus the son of Clinias: and, again, there is a statue 
of Aratus mounting a horse. The statue of Aratus was 
the gift of the Corinthians, but that of Areus o£ the Eleans. 
In the former part, too^ of this description, I have not 
omitted to make mention of Areus and Aratus. But Aratus 
was proclaimed victor in the Olympic chariot-race. Tliere 
is a brazen chariot, too, here of Timon the son of MgyptuSj 
and an Elean who sent horses to Oljmpia. An image qf 
Victory is represented ascending into this chariot After 
these, follow the statues of Callon the son of Harmodius, and 
Hippomachus the son of Moschion, both Elean pu^lidts,and 
both victorious over boys. The statue of Callon was made 
by Daippus, but I do not know who made that of Hippo- 
machus. They say, that he fought with three adveraanes 
without receiving either a bruise or wound in any part of 
his body. Here are also statues of Theocrestus the Cyre<- 
nsean, who applied himself to the care of horses, after tha 
manner of Africans, and of his grandfather by his father^s 
dde, who was of the same name with him. f^ach of these waa 
victorious in the horse-race of the Olympic games. But in 
the Isibmian games, the father of Theocrestus was victorious^ 
as is evident from the inscription on his chariot. Hege* 
sarchus the Trit8ean,and the son of Haemostralus, conquered 
in boxing with men in the Olympic games ; and in the Ne- 
mean, Pythian, and Isthmian games, as is evident £rom iba 
inscription. I likewise find, that what the iqscriptioti sitys is 
true, viz. that the Arcadians were the Tritseenses. For tb^ 
origin of the illustrious cities in Arcadia are not unknown ; 
but such as from the first were more imbecile iMftd obscure 
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and on this aooount coloiuzed in Maga)opolifl-*T-tlije8e th^ 4a^ 
eoee which was passed by the oomiDon consent of th0 Area* 
dians, regularly comprehended in the catalogue of Arcadiaa 
citi^ : nor is there any other city Tritea in Greece than 
that of the Achaians. On this account, therefore, scmie one 
may be of opinion, that the Trits&ans were ranked amoiifg 
the Arcadians at that period, just as even at present aooie of 
the Arcadians are classed among the Argolics. Sut th^ 
statue of Hegesarchus was made by the children pf Polydes^ 
of whom we shall make mention hereaftert 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The statue of Astylus the Crotonian was the work of 
Pythagpras. This Astylus was victorious in three successive 
Olympiads in the repeated course. But as in the two last 
Olympiads he declared himself a Syracnsan, for the sake d[ 
of Hiero the son of Dinomenes^ on this account the Cro- 
tonians turned his house into a prison, and throw down his 
statue, which was dedicated in the temple of Juno in Lace- 
daemonia. In Olympia, too, there is a pillar, upon which 
the victories of the Lacedaemonian Chionis are inscribed. 
But those are certainly stupid who are of opintoa that this 
pUlar was dedictO^d by Chionis, and not by the Laoedsemo- 
Bians in common. For as the inscription on the piUar 
evinces that the course with the shield was not then insti- 
tuted, how eould Chionis know that this mode of contending 
would be hereafter instituted by the Eleans ? But those are 
iftill more stupid who think that the statue which stands by 
the piUar is that of Chionis, nnce it is the work of the 
Atheman Myron. A bertain Lycian, however, viz. Hermo* 
genes Xanthius, very much resemUed Chionis in renown ; 
for in three Olympiads he was eight times crowned, and on 
this lUxxiunt was sumamed by the Greeks the horse. Polices, 
too, demands great admiration. He was of Ceramus, a 
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towD in Thracian Caria^ and deserves all posnble praise for 
the swiftness of his feet in the Olympic race. For he aptly 
contracted the course from the longest and most extended 
race to the shortest and swiftest, and this in the shortest 
space of time. And when in the same day he had first 
conquered in the longer course, and afterwards in the 
stadium, he added to these victories a third in the repeated 
course of the stadium. Polites, therefore, on the second day 
of the course, when four only, chosen by lot, and not all the 
contending parties, are permitted to run, was then victor in 
the course, and thus obtained a double crown in the 
stadium. 

But as to what pertains to the course, Leonidas the 
Rhodian was the most illustrious ; for he was victorious in 
four Olympiads, in which, through the swiftness of his feet, 
he was twelve times conqueror. Not far from the pillar cS 
Chionis in Olympia, there is a statue of the pugilist Duns 
the Samian, who was victorious in contending with boys. 
The statue was made by Hippias : and the inscription sig- 
nifies, that Duris conquered when the Samians abandoned 
the island ; but that the statue was dedicated when they were 
restored to their ancient habitations. Near the image of the 
tyrant there is a statue of Diallus the son of Pollis. This 
Diallus was a Smymsean, and was, as they report, the first 
of the lonians that in Olympia was crowned in the pancra- 
tium in contending with boys. The two following statues, , 
viz. that of Thersilochus the Corcyrseao, and Aristion the 
Epidaurian, the son of Theophiles, the former of whom con- 
quered boys in boxing, and the latter men, were made by 
the Argive Polydetus. But the statue of Bycellus, who was 
the first of the Sicyonians that vanquished boys in boxing, 
was made by the Sicyonian Canachus, who was the disdfde 
of the Argive Polycletus* Near Bycellus tliere is a statue 
of Mnaseas the Cyrenean in heavy armour, whose surname 
was Libys, and whose statue was made by Pythagoras 
Rhe^nus. But the inscription on the statue of Agemacbus 
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of Cyzicus from the continent of Asia, signifies that the 
statue was made in Argos* At present, however, not even 
the ruins of Naxos in Sicily, which was once built by the 
Chalcidenses, near Euripus, remain. And that the name of 
Naxos is transmitted to posterity, was principally owing to 
'Hsander the son of Clecx^ritus ; for he was four times vic- 
torious in boxing in Olympia, and as many times in the Py- 
thian games. 

But at that time books were not composed either by the 
Corinthians or Argives, giving an account of the Isthmian 
and Nemean victors. The mare, too, of the Corinthian 
Phidolos, whose name, according to the Corinthians, was Aura^ 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed. This mare, after 
her rider had fallen off, held on Iier cousseirom the barriers 
just as if he had kept his seat, and turned herself about the 
goal ; but as soon as she heard the sound of the trumpet, 
she ran with the utmost rapidity, and presenting herself be- 
fore the judges of the games, stood as if she was conscious 
of having gained the victory. The Eleans, therefore, ha- 
ving declared Fhidolas conqueror, permitted him to dedicate 
the statue of his mare. Lycus also, the son of Fhidolas, and 
his sons, were victors with the vaulting horse ; and the con- 
quering horse stands on a piUar with the following inscrip- 
tion on it : 

With rapid oomsers in the Isthmian games 
Lycos once oonquer'd ; in the Olympic twice ; 
And thus Fhidolas' house with honour crown'd. 

This inscription, however, does not accord with the writings 
of the Eleans respecting the Olympic victories; for the vic- 
tory of the sons of Fhidolas, in these writings, is referred to 
the sixty^ghth Olympiad, and no farther. This matter^ 
however, I shall leave to the investigation of others. In the 
next place, the statues of the Eleans, Agathinus the son of 
Thrasybulus, and Telemachus, succeed. The latter of 
these was victor in the course with horses ; but the statue of 
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Agathinus was dedicated by the Achaian Pellenenses. The 
Athenian people, too, dedicated the statue of Aristophon the 
pancratiast, who was the son of Lycinus, and who conquered 
men in the Olympic games. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



But Pherias i¥lginetes, (for his statue is next to that of 
the Athenian Aristophon) in the seventy-eighth Ol3rmpiad, 
was order^ to withdraw from the games, because he was a 
very young man, and was not thought capable of contending 
in wrestlifig: butjieing admitted the following year as a 
wrestler, he vanquished the boys that opposed him. The 
fortune, however, of Hyllus the Rhodian, in the Olympic 
games, was, in no respect> similar to that of Pheras : for 
when he was eighteen years of age, he was forbidden by the 
Eleans to contend in wrestling with boys, but was by the 
public crier ranked among men, over wholn he was vic- 
torious. Afterwards, too, he was declared victor in the Ne- 
mean and Isthmistn games : but in the twentieth year of his 
^ige, he was snatched away by an untimely death, before he 
could revisit Rhodes, the place of his nativity. The bold 
action, however, in Olympian of the wrestler Rhodius, was,in 
my opinion, surpassed by thai of Artemidoras Trallianus. 
For Artemidorus, through the imbecility of his puerile age, 
hflhring lost the victory in the Oljrmpic pancratium with boys,' 
"CMfe to the Smyrnseans in Ionia, at the time when they 
^^re ceiebfating their games; and at this period his strength 
was so much increased, that on the same day he vanquished 
his antagonists from Olympia^ the youths whom they call 
beardless, and in the third place the best of the men. Tbey 
Import that he contended with the beardless youths, in oon- 
sequeifce of the exhortations of the gymnastic master; but 
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with men, thrbugh the reproaches of a certain pancratiast 
But Artemidorus was crowned for contending with men itk 
the one hundred and twenty-second Olympiad. 

After the statue of Hyllus, there is a brazen horse of no 
great magnitude, which was dedicated bj Crocon Eretriensis, 
who was crowned for having gained a victory with the 
vaulting horse. Near this horse there is a statue of the- 
Messenian Telestas, who conquered boys in boxing. This 
statue was made by Stlanion. But the statue of Milo from 
Crotonia, who was the son of Diotimus, was made by Da* 
meas the Crotonian. This Milo was six times victorious in 
wrestling in the Olympic games, and one of these victories 
was over boys. He likewise came a seventh time to wrestle 
in these games; but as his antagonist was a young man, 
Timasitheus, who was his fellow-citizen, he refused to con- 
tend with him on this account. Milo, too, is said to have 
carried his own statue to Altis : and it is farther reported of 
him, that he held a pomegranate so fast in his hand, that it 
could neither be forced from him by another person, nor 
could he himself dismiss it from his grasp. And as he once 
stood anointing his qnoit, he made those appear ridieulous 
who by rushing against him endeavoured to push him from 
the quoit. The following circumstance, too, evinces the 
greatness of his strength. He would bind his forehead with 
a cord, in the same manner as with a fillet or a crown; and 
afterwards compressing his lips, and holding in his breath, 
he would so fill the veins of his head with blood, that he 
would burst the cord through the strength of the veins* It 
h also said, that having let fall against his side that part of 
the arm which reaches from the shoulder to the elbow, he 
would extend the other part^ which reaches from the elbow 
to the fingers, with his thumb turned upwards, and bis 
fingers placed close together ; and that when his band was 
in this position, no one by the greatest exertions could sepa* 
rate his little finger fVom the rest. 
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They say, that he died through wild beasts: for hap« 
peniiig in the borders of Crotonia to meet with a withered 
oak, into which wedges were driven in order to separate the 
wood, he endeavoured, through confidence in his strength, to 
tear the oak asunder. In consequence of this the wedges 
' giving way, Milo was caught by the closing parts, and was 
thus torn in pieces by the wolves with which that country 
is much infested. And such was the end of Milo. But the 
statue of Pyrrhus the son of JEocides^ who reigned in the 
Thesprotian Epirus, and who accomplished many things 
worthy of being remembered, which I have related in my ac- 
count of the Attic affairs, was placed in Altis by the Elean 
Thrasybulus. Near Pyrrhus, too, there is a statue of a little 
man with pipes in his hands, and standing on a pillar. This 
man was victorious in the contest with pipes, the first afler 
the Argive Sacadas. But Sacadas first conquered in those 
games instituted by the Amphictyons, in which the victors 
were not crowned ; and after these he received two crowns 
fi^r two victories which he obtmned. After this follows the^ 
statue of Pythocritus the Sicyonian, who only played on the 
pipe, and was ax times victorious. But it is evident, that 
he played six times in the quinqusrtium of the Olympic 
games. F<»* these ▼ictories a pillar was raised to Pythocritus 
in Olympia, with this inscription on it: Monuments of 
Pythoceitus Callinicus the Piper. The iEtolians, 
too, by a public decree, dedicated the statue of Cydonus^ 
who freed the Eleans from the tyranny of Aristotimus. 

The statue of the Messenian Gorgus the son of Eucletus^ 
who conquered in the quinquertium, was made by the Boeo- 
tian Theron ; but the statue of the Messenian Demaratus, 
who conquered boys in boxing, was made by the Athenian 
Silanion. Anauchidas the Elean, the son of Philys, wa» vic- 
torious over boys in wrestling, and afterwards over men : 
but I do not know by whom his statue was made. This 
statue of the Tarentine Anochus the son of Adamatas, who 
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was Tictorioas in the stadium and in the tepeated oourse) 
was made by the Ai*give Ageladas. But the boy sitting on 
a horae, and the man standing by the horse^ represent, ac^ 
oording to the inscription, Xenombnitus from Co in Meropis^ 
^ho was proclaimed victor in the equestrian course. This 
was the work of Philotimus ^ginetes : but Xenodicus, who 
conquered boys in boxing, was made by Pantias* The 
statue of Py thes the son of Andromachus of Abdera, was 
made by Lynppus : but his soldiers dedicated two statues* 
It appears, indeed, that Pythes was either the leader of cer^ 
tain mercenary troops, or in some other instance illustrious 
in warfike affairs. Here are also statues of boys who were 
victorious in the course, viz. Meneptolemus from Apolloni% 
which is in Ionia ; and the Corcyrseau Philon. After these 
fbUows Hieronymus Andrius, by whom the Elean Tisame- 
nus was vanquished in wrestling in the Olympic quinquer- 
tium* This was the Tisamenus who was afterwards em- 
pkyed by the Greeks as a prophet against Mardonius and 
the Medes at Plataea. . Near Hieronymus there is a statue 
of a boy^ a wrestler, who was likewise an Andrian. Thb 
boy is Procles the son of Lycastidas: and' the former of 
these statues was made by Stomius, and the latter by Somis* 
The Elean .Xschines, too, was twice victorious in the quin- 
quertium : and statues are riused to him equal in number to 
his victories. 



CHAPTER XV. 



. Archippus the Mitylensean, who conquered men in box- 
ing, is also celebrated by his fellow-citizens on the following 
account ; for they report, that when he was not more than 
twenty years old he was victorious in the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean^ and Isthmian games. But the statue of Zieno the 
foa of Calliteles, who came from Lepreum in Triphylia, and 
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who oonqueved boys in the stadium, was made bj the M es*> 
senian Pyrilampes. I cannot, howerer, tell by whom ib€ 
statue of die Elean Clinomachus, who oonquored in the 
quinquerttum, was made. The inscription on the Elean 
Pantarces signifies, that it was dedicated by the Achaians; 
because he made peace between the Achaians and Eleans, 
and took care that the captives on each side dkould be ex^ 
dumged* He ccmquered, too, with the vaulting horse in the 
Olympic games, and a monument of hb victory remains in 
, Olympia. The statue of the Elean Qlidas was dedicated by 
the nation of JBtcJians. There is also a statue of the Elean 
Charinus, who conquered In the repeated course, and in the 
armed race. Near him stands Ageles Chius the pugihst, 
who conquered boys: and this statue was made by the Sar* 
dian Hieomnestus. The statue of the Theban Clitomachus 
was made by Hermocrates the fioher of Clitomachus. Hie 
illustrious achiev^sients of this Clitomachus are as follow* 
In the Isthmian games he vanquished men in wrestling; 
and on the same day bore away the prize in boxing, and 
conquered in the pancratium. In the Pythian pancratium 
he was thrice victorious : but in the Olympic games he was 
declared the second in the pancratium, and in boxing, to 
the Thasian Theagenes* And he was victorious, indeed, 
in the pancratium in the forty-first 01ymf»ad ; and in the 
following Olympiad he contended both in the pancratium 
and m boxing. 

On the same day, too, tiie Elean Caprus came forth, who 
professed himself both a wrestler and a pancratiast : and 
Caprus being declared victor in wrestiing, Clitomachus 
iiiformed the judges of the games, that, according to justice^ 
he ought to engage in the pancratium before he was wounded 
in boxing. He said, indeed, nothing more than was reason^ 
aUe : and in consequence of this being permitted totxxitend, 
he was vanquished in the pancratium by Caprus^ but m 
boxing he employed great strength of mind, mid an untamed 
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TigDiir of body* But the loniaD Eiythrseans dedicated the 
statue of Epitheraes the son of Metrodorus, who was twice 
victor in the Olympic, and as many times in the Pythian 
games* He likewise conquered in boxing in the Isthmian 
and Nemean games. The Sy racusans, too, publicly dedicated 
two statues of Hiero ; and a third was dedicated by his sons. 
A little before this, I have shown that this Hiero was a Sy- 
racusan as well as the king of the same name. The Pa- 
lenses, likewise, who form a fourth part of the Cephalenians, 
have dedicated a statue oi the Elean Timoptolis the son of 
Lampb. These Palenses were formerly called Dulichii, 
Airhidamus, too, the son of Agesilaus, stands here; and 
near him there is a man in a hunting dress, with whom I am 
imacquainted. But any one may know that the statue of 
Demelihis, who warred against Seleucus, and of his son An^ 
tJgonus, were dedicated by the Byzantians. The Spartan 
Eutelidas, indeed, conquered boys in wrestling in the thirty^ 
eighth Olympiad, and was once victorious in the quinquer- 
tium : for then, for the first time, the contest with boys, and 
afterwards the quinquertium, was introduced* 

The statue, too, of EuteUdas is ancient: and the letters 
which are cut in the base of the statue are objure through 
length of time. After Eutelidas there is again a statue of 
Areus king of the Lacedaemonians ; and near him stands 
the Elean Goigus. This Groins alone, of all the men to 
the present day, was four times victorious in the Olympic 
quinquertium, once in the repeated course, and once in 
the armed race. The man with boys by his ride, is said 
to be Ptolemy the aon of Lagus. After him follow two 
statues of Caprus the son of Pythagoras, who on the same 
day conquered in wrestling and in the pancratium* This 
Caprus was the first that, in one day, was victCMrious in both 
these contests. Who his adversary in the pancratium was 
I have shown before : but in wrestling he vanquished the 
£leaa PaMmius, who in the former Olympiad was dedaied 

i2 
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victor in wrestling. He likewise vanquished boys in bosing, 
in the Pythian games ; and again in contending with men, 
on the same day^ was victorious in wrestling and boxing. 
Caprus, therefore, did not gain his victories without mighty 
labour, and strenuous exertions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



There are statues, too, in Olympia of Anauchidas and 
Pherenicus. These were Elean pugilists, who were victorious 
over boys. But it was the Thespians that dedicated the 
statue of Plistsenus the son of Eurydamus, and who led the 
iEtolians against the Gauls. The Elean Tydeus was dedi- 
cated by Antigonus the father of Demetrius, and by Se* 
leucus. The name of Seleucus is illustrious among all na- 
tions for his achievements, and particularly for the capture 
of Demetrius. Timon, too, was victorious in the quinquer- 
tium of ali the Grecian games except the Isthmian, from 
which he was excluded, as well as the rest of the Eleans. 
The inscription on his statue signifies, among other things, 
that he partook of the expedition of the j^tolians against the 
Thessalians, and that through the friendship of the JEtolians 
he presided over the guard in Naupactus. Not far from the 
statue of Timon there are statues of Greece and Elis. The 
statue of Greece is represented with one hand crowning An- 
tigonus, who was the tutor of Philip, the son of Demetrius ; 
and with the other, Philip: but Elis crowns Demetrius, 
who warred on Seleucus andj Ptolemy the son of Lagus. 
Again, the Elean Aristides was victorious in the Olympic 
armed race : and the inscription on his statue evinces, that 
he conquered in the Pythian repeated course, and, in the 
Nemean games; in the equestrian race with boys. These 
equestrian courses consist of two repeated races : The em* 
peror Adrian restored this mode of running to the Argives, 
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viiidi bad been intermitted in the Nemean and Isthmian 
gamesy and permitted it ta be celebrated in the winter Ner 
mean games. 

Near the statue of Aristides the Elean Menalcas stands; 
who was victorious in the Olympic quinquertium ; and after 
him Philonides the son of Zotus, who came from the Cretan 
Cherronesus. These are followed by the statue of Alexan- 
der the son of Philip, who conquered in that course which is 
called HemerodromoSy because a great space is run through 
in one day. After this there is a statue of the Elean Bri- 
miasy who vanquished men in boxing ; and of Leonidas from 
Naxos, an island in the ^gean sea. This statue was dedi-r 
cated by the Psophidii, a nation of Arcadians. There is 
also a statue here of Asamon, who conquered men in boxing ; 
and of Nicander, who was twice victorious in the Olympic 
sepeated course, and six times in the Nemean games in the 
race and repeated course. But Asamon and Nicander were 
Eleans : and the statue of the former was made by Daippus^ 
but of the latter by the Messenian Pyrilampes. After these 
statues follow the Elean Eualcis, and the Lacedaemonian Se- 
leadas ; the former of which conquered boys in boxing, but 
the latter men in wrestling. Here, too, a chariot of no great 
magnitude is dedicated, which belonged to Polypithes La- 
eon: and upon the same pillar there is a statue of the 
wrestler CaUiteles, the father of Polypithes. With respect 
to their victories, CaUiteles conquered in wrestling, but 
Polypithes in the horse-race. 

The Psophidii, too, dedicated the statues of private men 
among the Eleans, viz. Lampus the son of Arniscus, and 
Aristaichus, either on account of their hospitality, or from 
their benevolence to them for their worth in other respects. 
The Elean Lysippus stands between these who vanquished 
boys in wrestling: and his statue was made by the Argive 
Andreas. But the Lacedoemon Dinosthenes conquered men 
in the Olympic stadium, and placed a pillar with his statue 
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cm it in Altis. T^e road from this Olympic piUftr, to the 
other piOar which is raised in Lacedsmonia, is six hundred 
and sixty stadia in length. Every one knows, too, that 
Theodorus^ who was victorious in die quinquertium, Pyt- 
talus the son of Lampisi who conquered boys in boxing, and 
Nelaidas, who was victorious in the stadium and armed 
course, were Eleans. It is also farther repeated of Py ttalus^ 
that he was appointed as an arbitrator, in determining the 
dispute between the Arcadians and Eleans concerning the 
boundaries of their lands. His statue was made by the 
Oljmthean Sthenis* After this follows Ptolemssus sitting on 
a horse ; and near him is the Elean athletic, Paeanius the scm 
of Demetrius, who was once victorious in wrestling in the 
Olympic games, and twice in the Pythian games. There is 
also a statue of the Elean Clearestus, who was crowned in 
the quinquertium : and a chariot of the Athenian Glaucon 
the son of Eteodes, who was declared <victor in the course of 
the perfect chariot-race. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Akd such are the particulars principally worthy of ob- 
servation, whidi will present themselves to the view of him 
who walks about Aids in the order we have Iidd down. But 
if you pass from the monument of Leonidas to the great 
altar, keeping to the right hand, you will observe the fol- 
lowing things which deserve to be mentioned. In the first 
place, Democrates (he Tenedian, and Crianius the Elean ; 
the latter of whidi was victorious in the armed course, but 
the former in wrestling with men. Of these statues, that of 
Democrates was made by the I^eaan Dionisides ; but that^ 
of Crianius by the Macedonian Lysus. The statues of the 
Clazomeman Herodotus and Philinus of Cos, the son of 
Hegepolis, were dedicated by their respective countries* 
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For the Clazoxnenians erected the statue of Herodotus/ be- 
Gsuse he was the first of that dty who conquered in the 
stadium in contending with boys. But the Coi dedicated 
that of Pbilinus, on account of his great renown : for he was 
fiye times victorions in the Olympic course^ four times in the 
Pythian, and as many in the Nemean games ; and in the 
Isthmian he was eleven times victorious. The statue of 
Ptolemy, the son of that Ptolemy who was the son of Lagus, 
was the gift c^ the Macedonian Aristolaus. In this place, 
too, there is a statue of the pugilist Butas the Mileoan, the 
son of Polynices, who vanquished boys ; and of Calticrates 
of Magnesia in Lethseus, who was twice victorious in the 
aimed course. This statue of Callicrates was the work of 
Lysippus. After these follow Emaution, who conquered in 
the stadium with boys, and Alexibius, who was victorious 
in the quinquertium. The country of this Alexibius was 
Hera, an Arcadian town; and his statue was made by 
Aoestor. But the inscription on the statue of Emaution 
does not inform us who he was, though it is evident that he 
was an Arcadian. 

In the next place, the Colophonians have dedicated the 
statue <^ Hermeaanax the son of Agoneus, and of Icasaus 
the son of Lycinus by the daughter of Hermesianax. Each 
of these conquered boys in wrestling: and the statue of 
Hermeaanax was publicly dedicated by the Colophonians. 
2}ear these there are two Eiean pugilists who vanquidied 
boys, viz. Sthenis, which was made by the Olynthian Cho- 
and Theotimus, the work of the Sicyonian Daetondas. 
Tbeotimus was the son of.Moschion, who joined 
Alexander the son of Philip in his war against the Persians. 
After these there are again two Eleans, Archidamus, who 
conquered in the race with four horses; and E^rastus the 
aon of Theogoous, who was victorious in the armed course. 
Tins Eperastus was a prophet belonging to the fsunily of the 
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Cly ddiB, as is evident from the latter part of the inaciiption. 

on his statue : 

FVom the prophetic Clytidce I sprungy 
Myfie£P a prophei, from the sacred blood 
Descended of Melampus' godlike race. 

For Melampus was the scm (^ Amythaon, Mantius of Me^ 
lampus, Oicles of Mantius, and Amphiaraus of Oides. 
Alcmseon was the son of this Amphiaraus, who by Uie. 
daughter of Fhegeus had a son of the name of ClytiuSi 
This Clytius migrated to Elis, refusing to associate with 
the brothers of his mother, because he knew that they had 
attempted the death of Alcmaeon, 

After this you will see the statues of men of no great re- 
nown, mingled with offerings. The first among these is the 
Elean AJexinicus, the work of the Sicyonian Cantharu^i 
This Alexinicus conquered boys in wresthng. Then follows 
Grorgias the Leontine, which they report was dedicated by 
Eumolpus, the great grandson of Deicrates, who was mar- 
ried to the sister of Oorgias. The father of this Gorgiaa 
was Carmantis ; and he is said to have been the first that 
restored the art of composing studied speeches, which was at 
that time almost universally neglected, and had sunk into 
oUivion through the few by whom it was possessed. They 
report, too, that Gror^as, on account of his eloquence, was 
celebrated in the grand assembly at the Olympic games, and 
rendered himself illustrious by the embassy to the Athenian€^ 
which he executed in conjunction with Tisias : though, in«> 
deed, Tisias both added other ornaments to the art of speak* 
ing, and composed an oration concerning a pecuniary strife 
for a Syracusan woman, and this with such weighty per- 
suasions, that he surpassed all the orators of his time. But 
Oorgias was much more illustrious among the Athe^ 
nians than Tisias: and Jason, who reigned in Thassaly^ 
i»$teemed Goi^g^ much more than Folycrates, who was by no 
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means the hat among the AtheniaiiB for eloquence; Tfa^ 
say, too^ that Gorffas Uved to the age of one hundred and 
five years. And the city of the Leontines, which was for--, 
merly laid waste, by the Syraeusans, is at present restored. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



In the same place there is also a brazen chariot of the 
Cyrensean Cratisthenes ; into which Victory and Cratis- 
thenes himself are represented ascending. It is evident, 
therefore, from hence, that he was victorious with horses. 
It is reported, that Cratisthenes was the son of the racer 
MnaseaSy who was surnamed by the Greeks Libs. Pytha-' 
goras Rheginus was the artificer of this Olympic gift. I 
have discovered, too, that there is a statue of Anaximenes 
in Ais place, who wrote an account of the ancient aSsurs of 
the Greeks, and of the transactions of Philip and Alexander. 
The Lampsaceni paid him this honour in Oly mpia in memorial 
of his worth. For Alexander the son of Philip, was by no 
means of a dispoation perfectly gentle, but t)n the Contrary 
subject to fits of violent anger. Anaximenes, therefore, 
when Alexander was once vehemently enraged with the 
Lampsaceni, and threatened them with the greatest evils, be- 
cause they had either revolted to the king of the Persians, 
or were suspected of having done so, mitigated his wrath by 
the fi^llowing stratagem. When through anxiety for their 
wives, children, and country, they sent Anaximenes to Alex- 
ander to supplicate for them, as he had formerly been known 
both to Alexander and Philip; and when Alexander, 
knowing the cause of hjs coming, had sworn by the gods of 
the Greeks, that he would do every thing contrary to the 
entreaties of Anaximenes — then Anaximenes addressed him 
as follows: **0 king! I beseech you to grant me thia 
Seivout, that the women and children of the Lampsaceni may 
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be enslaTed, that the city may be entirelj rased fttxii ito 
foundation, and that their temples of the gods may be bumt.^ 
But Alexander, who could not find any means of eluding 
this sophism, and calling to mind the necessity of his oath, 
unwillingly pardoned the Lampsaceni. 

This same Anaximenes, too^ appears to have revenged 
himself on an enemy in a very skilful manner indeed, but, 
at the same time, invidiously. For being naturally a sophist, 
and imitating the discourses of the sophists, in consequence of 
a disagreement taking place between him and Thtepompus, 
the son of Damasistratus, he wrote a book against the Athe- 
nians, Lacedaemonians, and Thebans, full of revilings; and 
as he was a most accurate imitator, he had copied the manner 
of Theopompus in this book in the most exquisite degree; 
and, therefore, circulated it through all the Grecian cities 
with the name of Theopompus prefixed to it In conse- 
quence of this, Theopompus was hated by eveiy part of 
Greece* Indeed, prior to Anaximenes, no one ever attempted 
to make an extemporary oration. As to the verses upon Alex- 
ander, they do not appear to me to have been composed by 
Anaximenes. Again, Sotades was victor in the longer Olym- 
pic course in the ninety-4iinth Olympiad. He was announced 
a Cretan, as indeed he was: but in the Olympiad following 
this, having received money from theEphesians in common^ 
he called himself an Epheoan ; for which offence he was 
punished with exile by the Cretans. The statues of the 
Athletes that were first dedicated in 01ympia» were those of 
Fraxidamas Mfpnefes^ who conquered in boxing in the £%- 
ninth Olympiad ; and of Bhexibius the Opuntian, who was 
victorious over the pancraUasts in the sixty-first Olympiad* 
These statues are phiced not far from the pillar of CEno- 
maus. They are made, too, of wood: but that of Bhexi- 
bius is from the fig-tree, and that of Fraxidamas fhm the 
impress-tree, and is less damaged Uum the other. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

In Altis, too, there is a fountiun of porous stone, near the 
northern part of the temple of Juno : for the southern part 
belongs to the temple of Saturn. Above this fountain there 
are treasuries, such as the Greeks dedicate to Apollo. There 
is also a treasury in Olympia, which is called the treasury 
of the Sicyomans. This was dedicated by Myron the Si- 
cyonian tyrant, in consequence of havmg obtained a victory 
in the chariot*race in the thirty4hird Olympiad. In this 
treasury he made two bed-chambers, one after the Doric, 
and the other after the Ionic manner* They are both of 
brass, and I have myself seen them: but I am not certain 
whether or not they are of Tartesian brass, though this is 
asserted by the Eleans. They report, indeed, that Tarter 
sua is a Spanish river ; that it pours itself into the sea from 
two mouths; and that there is a city of the same name with 
this river^ situated in the middle of the mouths of the 
river. This river, which is the greatest in Spain, and which 
ebbs and flows like the sea, was called by men of a latter age 
BsBtia. But there are those who think that Carpeia, a city 
of Iberiay was formerly called Tartessus. In Olympia, too, 
there is an inscription on the lesser of the bed-chambers, 
which rignifies that the weight of the brass is equivalent to 
five hundred talents ; that it was pubUdy dedicated by the 
Sicyonians ; and that it was made by Myron, 

In this treasury there are three quoits, which they use in 
the contest of the quinquertium. There is also a shield in 
it oovered with a lamina of brass, and adorned in its inward 
parts with various pctures ; a helmet besides, and greaves. 
The inscription on these arms signifies^ that these are spcala 
dedicated to Jupitbr by the Myones. Who these people 
•are is far from being determined. I remember^ indeed, that 
Thucydides, in hb account of the Locrians^ mentions 
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amoDg other cities which are near Phocis the Myonenses. 
The Myones, therefore, that are mentioned in the shield, 
are in my opinion th^ same with the Myonenses in the con- 
tinent of Locris. But the letters on the shield, through 
length of time, are almost all of them nearly abolished. 
There are, likewise, other things placed here wliich deserve 
to be related. A sword of Felops, the hilt of which is of 
ivory and gold ; and a horn of Amalthea, which was the gift 
of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, who was the first of that 
house that reigned in the Tliracian Ch^ronesus. The fol- 
lowing inscription is on the horn, and is written in andent 
Attic letters: 

Me Chearonesus^ when Aratus' walls' 
Conducted hy MiltiadeB it took^ 
Sent as an offering to Olympian Jove. 

There is also a statue of Apollo made of box-wood in the 
same place. The head of this statue is covered with gold, 
and is said to have been dedicated by the Locrians who 
dwell near the promontory Zephjrrium. The artist by whom 
it was made was the Crotonian Patrocles, the son of Ca- 
tyllus. 

Near this treasury of the Sicyonians there is a treasury of 
the Carthaginians, which was made by Pothaeus, Antiphilus, 
and Megacles. In it are the following oiFerings: a Ju- 
piter of a great magnitude, and three linen coats of mail: 
These were the gifts of Gelo, and the Syracusans, when they 
conquered the Carthaginians, either in a naval or land engage* 
ment The third and fourth treasury is the gift of the £pi* 
damnians. In this there is Atlas sustaining the heavens ; 
Hercules ; an apple-tree belonging to the Hesperides ; and 
a dragon folding itself about the tree. All these are of 
cedar, and were made by Theocles the son of Etylus. The 
inscription on the heavens signifies, that 6ne Autonomus had 
these made for his son. But the Hesperides (for they were^ 
transferred to another place by the Eleans), axe at prer 
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lent in the temple of Juno. The treasury itself was made for 
the Epidamnians, by Pyrrhus and his children Lactates and 
Hermon. The Sybaritse, tdo, built a treasury, which is 
next to that of the Epidamnians. Those, indeed, that have 
more minutely investigated the particulars respecting Italy 
and its dties, say, that Lupias, which is situated between 
Brundusium and Hydrus, has changed its name ; because it 
was formerly called Sybaris. In this place there is a port 
built for ships, the work of the emperor Adrian. Near the 
treasury, too, of the Sybarites, there is a treasury which was 
dedicated by the Libyans in Cyrene. In this there are 
images of the Roman emperors. 

But the Carthaginians drove the Selinuntii from their re« 
sidence in Sicily. These people, before this calamity befd 
them, dedicated a treasury to Olympian Jupiter. In this 
treasury there is a Bacchus, whose face^ feet, and hands are 
made of ivory. . But in the treasury of Metapontines (for 
this follows that of the Selinuntii) there is a statue of Endy- 
mion. All the parts of this statue, except the garment, are 
made of ivory. What, indeed, was the cause of the destruo** 
tion of the Metapontines I have not been able to find* At 
present, tothing of their city remains but a theatre, and the 
inclosure of the walls. The Megarenses also, who dwell near 
the Attic land, built a treasury, and dedicated in <t images 
made of cedar, and painted with gold, so as to resemble 
flowers, viz. the battle of Hercules with the river Achelous* 
Jupiter, too, and Deianira are present: Mars stands by 
Achelous, and Minerva by Hercules, as being his asastant 
in war. These are now placed with the Hesperides in the 
temple of Juno. About the top of the treasury the battle 
of the gods and giants is represented ; and a shield is dedi« 
cated on the top, with an inscription signifying that the 
Megarenses dedicated the treasury from the spoils of the Co^ 
rinthians. I am of opinion, that the Megarenses obtaitied 
this victory when Phorbas was the Athenian archon. Thi» 
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Phorbas govieniad dicm daring his life: for the Athcniau 
had not then adopted the mode of govenung by amual ma- 
gistrates; nor had the Eleans hegaai to number thor 
events by Olympiads. The Argives, too, are sud to have 
been partakers of this expedition against the Corinthiana. 
The Megarenses, indeed, dedicated a treasury in Olym- 
pia some years after this battle. It is probable that the 
offerings in this treasury are andoit, as they were made by 
theLieedsemonian Dontas, who was the disciple of Dipoenus 
and Scyllis. The last of all the treasuries is near the sta« 
dium ; and the inscription on it signifies, that both the trea^ 
sury and the statues which it contaiins were dedicated by the 
Gelones. The statues, however, are not to be found in it 
at present. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Tab Satumian mountain, agreeable to what I have ai« 
ready observed, extends to that foundation upon which the 
toeasurifis are placed. On the summit of this mountain, 
those that are called BAiikd sacrifice to Saturn, in the 
venal equinox, and in that month which is called by the 
Ekaoa Blafhiaa. But in the boundaries of the Satumian 
moutttain, and towards the north, there is a temple of Lu- 
oba, between the treasuries and the mountain. In this 
taaapb Sosipolis the dsemon^ belongmg to the eountry 
of the Eleans, b worshipped. The goddess herself they 
call Olffnipia; and they choose every year a priestess 
wiio presides over hor sacred rites. But the old woman 
who ministers to Sosipolis, preserves her chastity agreeable 
to the law of the Eleans^ and offers herself the expiftdons of 
the people's guilt to the god. In the fore part of the temple 
(for the temjde is divided into two parts) there is an altar of 
Lucina» and an entrance near it : but in the interior part of 
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the temple Sostpolia is bonoiired ; and no one is permitted 
to enter into this part, except the person that ministers to the 
god, who has a white veil which covers her head and face* 
In this temjde of Ludna^ too, virgins and itiarried women 
remain, and nog a hymn to the goddess. They likewise 
bum all various odours in honour of her divinity, but do 
not tlunk it proper to make a libation with wine in lier 
sacred rites. They swear, too, by Sosipolis in affidrs of the 
greatest moment 

It is likewise said, that when the Arcadians led an army 
into Elea, and the Eleans opposed them, a woman with a 
young child at her breast came to the Elean oommanders, 
informii^ than that the child was her own, and that she 
was come in consequence of a dreajfa to fight in conjunction 
with the Eleans. The commanders of the army, therefore 
(as they thought it proper to believe in the woman's reUitionX 
placed the child naked before the army. And when the 
Arcadians b^gan to engage the Eleans, the child became a 
drsgun. At this spectacle the Arcadians were so terrified, 
that they immediately betook themselves to flight : and the 
Eleans having vigorously pursued them, and gained a 
qplendid victory, immediatdy called the god by the name of 
SimpolU^ or the preserver of the city. In the place, too, 
into which the dn^^on retreated after the batde, they raised 
a temple. But they thought it proper that Lucina ebould 
be worshipped together with him, because the goddess her^ 
self produced the boy to mankind. Of the Arcadians, too, 
that fell in this engagement, there is a sepulchre on the fiuv 
ther bank of the river Cladeus towards the west. Near, the 
temple of Lucina there are ruins of a temple of 
Venus; and they even now sacrifice on the altars 
zemain. 

But within Altie, in the road through which the sacred 
pemp passes, there is a building which they call fyAodamionf 
takes up an acre of ground in extent, and is sur- 
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irouhded with a wall of stona Women once evety yeaf 
enter into this building, sacrifice to Hippodamia, and cele-^ 
brate her with other honours. They report, that Hip- 
podamia fled to Midea, a town in Argolis, when Pelops 
•was inflamed with the most violent anger against her, 
on account of the death of Chrysippus ; but that afterwards 
felop^, admonished by an oracle, brought the bones of Hip- 
podamia to Olympia. But at the extremity of the statues 
of the fined Athletae, there is an entrance which they deno- 
minate occult. Through this the judges of the games and 
die Athletse enter to the stadium. But the stadium itself is 
a heap of earth, and in it seats are raised for those who 
preside over the games. Opposite to these seats there Is an 
altar of white stone. A woman, who was the priestess of 
Ceres, and whose name was Chamynes, is represented sit- 
.ting on this altar, and beholding the Olympic games. This 
woman, too, receives other honours from the Eleans. But 
.they do not exclude virgins from beholding the games. 
Near the extremity of the stadium, where the barriers of the 
races are fixed, the sepulchre of Endymion, according to the 
Eleans, is to be seen. Above that part of the stadium, too, 
in which the judges of the games sit, there is a plain destined 
to the horse-racers, and in this place the barriers of the 
horses are contained. The figure of these barriers resembles 
that of a ship^s beak ; and this beak is turned towards the 
xx>urse. But in that part where the beak joins to the porch 
.which is called Agnamptos^ or unbent^ there the beak ex- 
pends itself. 

' On the extremity, too, of the beak there is a brazen dolphin 
upon a rule. But each side of the barriers is more than 
ibur hundred feet in length. Small dwelling places are 
built in these: and these habitations are allotted to such as 
engage in the contest with horses. A nautical rope, tooj 
.18 extended before the chariots and vaulting horses a9 a bar- 
ker. But an altar of crude tiles is raised near the middle of 
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the beak; and this is fresh plastered every Oljrmpiad* 
Upon the altar there is a brazen eagle with its wings widely 
expanded. This eagle, when a certain person belonging to 
the races moves a machine within the altar, raises itself on 
high, and seems to the spectators as if going to fly away. 
Those barriers, too, are first of all removed, which are ex- 
tended on each side towards the porch Agnamptos; and 
the horses that stand near these start the first These, when 
they have arrived at the second rank of horses, have the bar- 
riers opened to them in the second order : and this takes 
place through all the nmks of horses, till they become 
equalized at the beak. When, therefore, they are all col- 
lected here, the art of the charioteers and the swiftness of 
the horses are conspicuously evinced. It was one Cleoetas 
that first invented this form of the barriers, and who was so 
celebrated for the invention, that the following epigram was 
inscribed on his statue at Athens : 

J^ Cleoetas^ from Aristodes sprung, 

First for th' Olympic games the barriers framed. ' 

They report, too, that Aristides after Cleoetas, added some- 
thing to this invention. But the other side of the Hippo- 
drome is more extended ; and is formed from earth raised in 
a heap. Near the end of it is the Taraxippos, which 
is the dread of horses, and is in the shape of a round 
altar. It is so called, because the horses, while they run 
round it, are seized with a vehement dread without any 
apparent cause, and are sp disturbed from this terror, that 
chariots are oft^n broken in pieces, and the charioteers ' 
wounded. On this account the charioteers sacrifice on this 
altar, and suppliandy entreat Taraxippos to be propitious 
to them. 

There are different opinions among the Greeks respecting 
this Taraxippos. For some say, that it is the sepulchre of 
a native of this place, who was a skilful horseman, and that 
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his name was Olenitis, from whom die rock in Elea is called 
Olenia. But, according to others, it is the tomb of Dameon, 
who associated with Hercules in his expedition against 
Augeas, and who was slain together with the horse on which 
he rode by Cteatus the son of Actor. They add, that both 
he and his horse were buried here in one common tomb. 
Others again assert, that this empty heroic monument was 
made by Pelops for Myrtilus ; that he sacrificed cm it in 
order to appease the anger of Myrtilus, for having been 
slain by him ; and that the tomb was called Taraxippos, 
because the horses of Oenomaus were disturbed by the art 
of Myrtilus. There are some that assert, that it is Oeno- 
maus himself, who thus terrifies the horses in the course. I 
have likewise heard some referring the cause of this afiair to 
Alcathous the son of Parthaon, who being slain in this part 
of the country by Oenomaus, on account of the wedding of 
Hippodamia, and buried in this place, exhibits himself a 
malevolent, and not a beneficent daemon to coursers, in con- 
sequence of the injury which he sustained in the Hippo- 
drome. 

According to a certain Egyptian, Pelops received some- 
thing from Amphipn, and buried it in this place, by the 
secret power of which the horses of Oenomaus were then 
terrified ; and all horses through this have been frightened 
ever nnce in a similar manner. This Egyptian, too, was of 
opinion, that both Amphion and the Thracian Orpheus were 
skilful magicians; and that, in consequence of their in- 
cantations, wild beasts followed Orpheus, and stones came to 
Amphion, in order to enable him to raise the walls of Thebes. 
Those, however, appear to me to speak most probably, who 
say that Taraxippos is an appelladon of equestrian Nep- 
tune. There is also in Isthmus a Taraxippos : and this was 
Glaucus the son of Sisyphus, who died through those horses 
which Acastus employed in celebrating funeral games in 
honour of his father. But in the Nemea of the Argives, 
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there is not any hero who injures the horses : but there is a 
stone above the place where the horses tjirn, of a glittering 
colour, the splendour of which terrifies the horses like the 
radiance of fire. The Taraxippos, however, in Oljmpia, 
far transcends this in producing terror in the horses. Near 
one of the goals, too, there is a brazen statue of Hippodamia, 
holding a fillet, and preparing to crown Pelops for his victory. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Bi7T the other part of the. Hippodrome is not a heap of 
earth, but a hill, though not a lofty one. Towards the ex- 
tremity of this hill there is a temple of Ceres^ under the 
appellation of Chamyne. Some are of opinion, that this is 
an andent name ; because the earth in this part opened to 
reoeiye the chariot of Pluto, and again closed. But, accord- 
ing to olhers, there was a man of the name of Chamynus, a 
Piaaean, who was shun by Pantaliontes the son of Omphalion 
(who seized on the government of Pisa, and solicited the 
FisBBsns to revolt from the Eleans), because he opposed 
himself to the tyrant. They add, that this temple of Ceres 
was built out of the possessions of Chamynus. But the 
Athenian Herodes, in the gymnasium in Olympia, dedicated 
new statues of Proserpine and Ceres, of Pentelican stone, 
instead c£ the old ones. In this gymnasium, the qiiinquer* 
tiones and racers exercise themselves in their contests^ 
There is a foundation, too, in the open air, of stone, in which 
formerly a trophy was erected in memorial of having van- 
quished the Arcadians. On the left hand of the entrance 
to this gymnasium there is a lesser inclosure, in which the 
wrestlers among the Athletae exercise themselves. Those 
h a fet a ti ons of the Athlets which look towards the south- 
west and the west are near that porch of the gymnasium 
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which looks towards the east. After you have passed over 
the river Cladeus, you will see the sepulchre of Oenomaus^ 
which is raised from earth, and enclosed with stones. Above 
the tomb there are ruins of houses, which, they report, were 
the stables of Oenomaus. The boundaries of this country 
towards Arcadia belong at present to the Eleans, but at first 
were possessed by the Pisssans : and these boundaries exist 
even at present. 

Beyond the river Erymanthus, and near the top of the 
mountain Saunis, as it is called, there is a sepulchre of 
Saurus, and a temple of Hercules in a ruinous condition. 
They report, that this Saurus infested travellers and the 
natives ; and that at length he was slain by Hercules, and 
gave a name to the place. The river which flows from the 
south into the Alpheus, opposite to the mountain £ryman<- 
thus, divides the Piseean land from Arcadia. The name of 
this river is Diagon. Afler leaving the tomb of Saurus, at 
about the distance of forty stadia, you will see a temple of 
^sculapius, under the appellation of Demaenetus, which 
was the name of its builder. Not far from hence there is 
a temple of Bacchus Leucyanitas ; near whidi the river 
Leucyanias flows. This river descends from the mountain 
Pholoe, and pours itself into the Alpheus. Having passed 
over the Alpheus from hence, you will enter the borders of 
the Pisseans. In this place, the first thing which presents 
itself to the view is the. summit of a mountain, which raises 
itself to an acute vertex. After this follow the ruins of the 
city Phrixa^ and a temple of Minerva, who is called Cydonia. 
All these at present are reduced to the shape of an altar. 
They report that Clymenes, who was one of the descendants 
of the Idaean Hercules, dedicated this temple ; and that he 
came from Cydonia a Cretan town, and from the river Jar- 
danus. The Eleans Ukewise say, that Pelops, before he 
contended with Oenomaus, sacrificed to Minerva Cydonia. 
D^Murting hence to a little distance, you will arrive at the 
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river Parthenia, on the banks of which there is a sepulchre 
of the horses of Mannax. It is said, that this Marmax was 
the first of Hippodamia's suitors, and that on this account 
he was slain by Oenomaus before the rest. They add, that 
the names of his mares were Parthenia and Eripha ; and 
that Oenomaus sacrificed them at the tomb of Marmax, and 
buried them in that place. The name Parthenia, therefore, 
was given to the river from one of the mares of Marmax. 

In this part of the country, too, there is another river, 
which is called Harpinnates ; and not far from this river 
there are ruins of the city Harpinne, and particularly altars 
belonging to it. They report, that Oenomaus built this 
city, and called it Harpnne after the name of his mother. 
On departing from hence, and at no great distance, you will 
see a lofty jnle of earth, which is the tomb of the suitors of 
Hippodamia. They say, therefore, that Oenomaus buried 
them near each other, and not in a splendid manner. But 
Pelops afterwards raised a sepulchre for them in common, 
both that he might honour them, and give celebrity to Hip- 
podamia. It appears to me, however, that Pelops, in raising 
this sepulchre, had no other intention than to evince that he 
filew Oenomaus, for his putting to death so many and such 
illustrious Inen. These men, according to the verses which 
are called the great Eoeae, were slain by Oenomaus in the 
following c»xier : first Marmax, and then Alcathous the son 
of Parthaon ; after these Euryalus, Eurymachus, and Cro- 
talus. The parents of these, and the places of their nativity, 
I have not been able to discover. Acrias, who was slain 
after these, may be easily supposed to be a Lacedaemonian, 
and the builder of Acrias. After Acrias, they say, that 
Capetus, Lycurgus, Lasius, Chalcodon, and Tricolonus were 
slain by Oenomaus. According to the Arcadians, this Tri- 
colcmus was the grandson of Tricolonus the son of Lycaon. 
After Tricolonus, Aristomachus, Prias, Pelagon, ^oliusy 
and Cronius fell in the course. Some, too, number among 
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these Erytbrus the son of Leuoon, and the grandson of 
Athamas, from whom a small town of the Boeotiabs was 
denominated; just as the i£olian Magnetus were deno- 
minated from £oIus. The sepulchre, therefore, of these is 
in this place : and they say that Pelops, when he reigned 
over the Pisseans, performed funeral rites every year at this 
tomb. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Departing from hence to the distance of a stadium, you 
will see the remains of a temple of Diana Cordace. The 
goddess was thus denominated, because the companions of 
Pelops, when they instituted games in her honour, on a€« 
count of their victory, danced also at Sipylus in that manner 
which is adopted by th^r country, and which from its comic 
nature is called Cordax. Not far from thb temple there is 
a building of no great magnitude, and in it a brazen chesty 
which contains the bones of Pelops. But there are no longeir 
any remains either of the walls or other buildings ; but the 
place is on all sides surrounded with, vines where once the 
city Pisa stood. . They say, that the founder of this city was 
Pisus the son of Perieres, and the grandson of i^Solus. The 
Pisaeans, indeed, attracted to themselves a vduntary de» 
struction, in consequence of being hated by the Eleans 
through endeavouring to establish the Olympic games in- 
stead of the Eleans. For, in the eighth Olympiad, the 
Eleans called to their assistance the Argive Phidon, who was 
the most insolent tyrant in Greece, and together with him 
estabUshed the games. But in the thirty-fourth Olympiad 
the Pisaeans, and theirjcing Pantaleon the son of Omphalion, 
having collected together an army from all their neighbour- 
ing provinces, celebrated the Olympic games instead of the 
Eleans. These Olympiads, together with the (me hundred 
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and fimrth Olympiad which were instituted by the Arca- 
dians, are called by the Eleans Anolympiads, and are not 
inserted in thdr catalogue of Ol3rmpiads. But in the eighty- 
fourth Olympiad, Damophon the son of Pantaleon was 
suspected by the Eleans, because, when they entered the 
Pisasan land in a hostile manner, he persuaded them with 
prayers and oaths to return home without accomplishing 
thdr design. Pyrrhus, however, the son of Pantaleon, reign- 
mg after his brother Damaphon, the Pisaeans voluntarily 
warred on the Eleans : and at the same time the Macistii 
and Scilluntii revolted from the Eleans. These, indeed, 
fixHn Triphyly: but from among the other neighbouring 
provinces the Dispontii revolted. For these were on the 
most amicable terms with the Pisaeans, and referred the 
origin of their dty to Disponteus the son of Oenomaus. 
However the Pisaeans, and all that aided them in the war, 
were overthrown by the Eleans. 

On leaving Olympia, and passing through the mountain- 
ous road} you will see the ruins of the Elean Pylus. And 
firdm EHs to Pylus there is a distance of eighty stadia. This 
Gt^, as I have before observed, was built by the Megaren- 
flian Pylus the son of Cleson. But being subverted by Her- 
cules, and afterwards restored by the Eleans, it was for some 
time uninhabited. Near Pylus the river Ladon falls into 
the Peneus. And the Eleans assert, that Homer alludes to 
this Pylus, when he says : 

" Sprung from Alpheos' stream, that widely pours 
Its copious waters through the Pylian land." , 

And, indeed, in iny opinion, they speak probably. For the 
Alpheus flows through this country : and the verses cannot 
be referred to any other Pylus, as the Alpheus does not 
flow through that part of the PyCan land which is above the 
island Sphacteria ; nor do we know of any city in Arcadia 
which was ever called by this name. But the village He- 
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radea, which belongs to the Eleans, is distant from Oljrmpia 
about fifty stadia : and near it is the river Cytherus. There 
is a fountain which pours itself into this river : and near the 
fountain there is a temple sacred to the Nymphs. The 
names of these Nymphs are Calliphsea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, 
lasb : but they are called in common lonides. Those that 
wash in these waters are freed from weariness of body, and 
all various pains. But they report, that the Njrmphs were 
denominated by Ion the son of Gargettus, who brought a 
colony into this place from Athens. 

If you are willing to come to Elis through the plain, after 
you have journeyed to the distance of one hundred and 
twenty stadia, you will arrive at Letrini. But between 
Letrini and Elis there is a distance of one hundred and 
eighty stadia. Letrini was a small town from the first, and 
was built by Letreus the son of Pelops. At present, how- 
ever, but a few of its houses remain : and there is a temple 
in it of Diana Alphsea with a statue. They report, that the 
goddess was thus denominated on the following account : 
Alpheus was enamoured with Diana; but finding that he 
could not persuade her to marry him dther by supplications 
or any other means, he had the boldness to offer violence 
to the goddess. Diana, in consequence of this, fled fitnn 
Alpheus, and drew him on pursuing her, till she came to 
Letrini, and to that part of it where her mysteries are cele- 
brated all the night long, and at which she was accustomed 
to be present. Here, as she suspected the intentions of 
Alpheus, she and the Nymphs that were present with her 
covered his face with mud ; and as Alpheus by this means 
could not distinguish Diana from the Nymphs, she departed 
fit>m the place, and eluded his pursuit. But from this dr- 
cumstance the Letrinssi called the goddess Alphsea ; i. e. 
from the love of Alpheus towards her. The Eleans, how- 
ever, whose friendship with the Letrinsei is of a very anrient 
date, assert, that they received the religious ceremonies be* 
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longing to Diana Elaphiaea from the Letrinsi ; and that 
these ceremonies were at first called Alphiaean^but the word 
being corrupted by length of time, they were afterwards 
called Eiaphisean. But to me it appears, that the goddess 
was called Elaphiaea by the Eleans, from the hunting of 
stags. The Eleans however report, that a woman whose 
name was Elaphla, and who was a native of thi9 place, was 
the nurse of Diana, and that from her the goddess was de- 
nominated. But at about the distance of dx stadia from 
Letrini there is a lake of ever-running water, which flows in 
a right line, and is about three stadia in extent. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Ik EUs, too, ihete is an ancient gymnasium, which de« 
serves to be mentioned, in which the Athletse, before they 
engage in the Olympic games, are accustomed to exercise 
themselves in every pardcular which the rites of thar an- 
cestors require. Within the walls lofty plane-trees are 
planted through the Hippodrome; and the whole of this 
indoaure ia called Xystus, because Hercules the son of Am- 
jdiitiyon, when he used to strengthen himself by daily exer- 
cises, in cnrder to the endurance of labour, cleared this place 
of all the thorns which grew in it There is another circus 
separated from this which the natives call Sacred. That 
circus, too, is apart from this in which the racers and quin- 
quertiones run that design to engage in the games. In the 
gymnasium, too, there is a place which they call Flethrium, 
In this place the judges of the games contend, who are either 
illustrious for their age or their art. They contend, top, in 
wrestling. In this gymnasium there are altars of the gods^ 
vi2. of the Idsean Hercules, who is called the Helper; of 
Love ; and of that divinity which the Eleans and Athenians 
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call Anteros; of Ceres likewise and her daughter. There 
18 no altar to Achilles here, but there is an empty sepulchre, 
which was dedicated to him by the command of an Oracle* 
When the Paneguris, or public festival commences, and the 
sun on the stated day of the solemnity declines to the west, 
the Elean women, among other honours which they pay to 
Achilles, violently beat themselves. There is likewise an- 
other lesser inclosure of the gymnasium contiguous to the 
greater, and which is called the Quadrangle from its figure. 
The Athletse exerose themselves in wrestling in this in- 
closiue, and such as being at leisure from wrestUng contend 
with softer coats of mail. 

In this place^ too, one of those statues is to be seen which 
were dedicated to Jupiter from the fine of the Smyma^an 
Sosander and the Elean Polyctor. There is also a third in- 
closure of the gymnasium, which is called Maltho, on account 
of the softness of the ground. This place is open to youth 
all the time of the Paneguris or grand festival. But in a 
corner of the Maltho there is a statue of Hercules, which 
extends no farther than to the shoulders, and a figure of one 
of the fillets which are used by wrestlers. There is likewise 
a CufNd in this place, and the divinity which is called An- 
teroS. Cupid holds in his hand a branch of a palm-ti«e, 
and Anteros endeavours to take it from him. On each side 
of the entrance to the Maltho, there is a statue of a boy that 
was a pugilist. The Elean tiomophylax^ or guardian cf 
the lawSf told me, that this boy came from that Alexandria 
which is above the island Pharos, and that his name was 
Serapion. This boy was honoured by the Eleans, because, 
happening to come to Elis during a scardty of provinons, 
he gave them a considerable quantity of com. But the 
period in which he was crowned and benefited the Eleans, 
was the two hundred and seventeenth Olympiad. In this 
gymnasium, too, the Eleans have a place of consultation ; 
and specimens are here exhibited, both of extemporary 
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oratioDs and writings of every kind. This place is called 
Lalichmioiiy after bis name by whom it was raised. Shields 
are suspended all round it merely for ornament, and not for 
the purposes of war. As you proceed from the gymnasium 
to tbe baths, there is a road which is called Siope^ or the 
silenif and a temple of Diana Philofneir€Uc, or iheJHend of 
youth. This appellation was given the goddess from the 
vidnity of her temple to the gymnasium. But they report^ 
that the road was called Silent, because the spies that were 
tent from Oxylus to explore the affairs of the Eleans, having 
mutually exhorted each other on the road^ ceased to discourse 
any farther when they drew near the walls, and endeavour- 
ing by listening to hear the discourse of the besieged, secretly 
came into the city along this road ; and having gained the 
intelligence they desired, returned safe to the iEtolians* 
And from this silence of the spies, the road was denominated. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Anotheu passage from the gymnasium leads to the 
fcHTum, and to that place which they call Hellanodieon. 
This place is above the tomb of Achilles ; and the Hellano- 
dicse, or judges of the games, pass through this into the 
gymnasium. Here, before the rising of the sun, they assemble 
the racers ; but, when it is mid-day, those that engage in the 
quinquertium and other heavier contests. But the forum of 
the Eleans is not like that of the lonians, and of such ci^ 
as border on the lonians ; for it is constructed after a much 
more ancient manner. Porches, too, are built in it, separated 
from each other, with passages through them. This forum 
at present is called the Hippodrome ; and the natives rear 
in it their horses. But of these porches, that which is 
towards the south is built after the Doric manner ; and is 
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divided by pillan into three parts. In this porch the judges 
of the games for the most part sit the whole day ; and near 
these pillars there are altars dedicated to Jupiter. There are 
likewise altars in that part of the fonim which is in the open 
air, but there are not many of these. These altars are re- 
moved without any great labour ; for they are raised in a 
hasty kind of manner. As you proceed along this porch to 
the forum, you will see on the left hand, and near the ex- 
tremity of the porch, the Hellanodicon. There is a road, 
too, which divides this from the forum. But in this Hel- 
lanodicon, those who are chosen to preside over the games 
reside for ten successive months : and all that time they are 
taught by the Nomophylacae, or preservers of the law, every 
thing pertaining to the celebration of the games. Contiguous 
to that porch in which the judges of the games reside all the 
day there is another porch, and a road between these twa 
This porch the Eleans call Corcyraica. For, shortly after 
the CoBcyrenses had plundered the Elean land, the iEleans 
brought much spoil from many parts of Corcyra, and from 
the tenth part of the spoil raised this porch. It is built 
after the Doric manner, and has a twofold order of pillars, 
one of which reaches to the forum, and the other to the 
parts beyond the forum. But its middle part is not sup- 
ported by pillars, but by a wall, on each of whose sides 
there are statues. 

Near that part of the porch which is towards the forum 
there is a statue of Pyrrho the son of Pistocrates, who was 
a sophist, and one that in every oration studied the means of 
procuring firm assent. The sepulchre of this* Pyrrho is not 
far from the city of the Eleans* The place where it stands 
is called Petra, or a stone ; and this was the ancient name of 
an Elean town. In that part of the forum which is in the 
open air, the Eleans have a most splendid temple and statue 
of Apollo Acesius. This name has the same meaning with 
the Alexicacos of the Athenians. But in another part there 
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are stone statues of the Sun and Moon. That of the Moon 
has horns on its head ; but rays issue from the head of the 
Sun. The Eleans, too, have a temple of the Graces. The 
statues in it are of wood, but their garments are golden^ 
The faces, hands, and feet of these statues are of white 
stone; and one of them holds a rose, another a dice, and a 
third a small leaf of myrtle. It is easy to conjecture the 
meaning of their holding these ; for the rose and myrtle are 
sacred to Venus, and adapted to her on account of their 
beauty; and the Graces above all the divinities are attri- 
buted to Venus. But the dice, or ankle-bone, alludes to 
the sporting of youths and virgins, which, though foreign 
from a more advanced age, is proper to youth. On the 
right hand of the statues of the Graces, and on the same 
base, there is a statue of Love. There is also a temple of 
Silenus here, which is dedicated to Silenus alone, and not to 
Bacchus in conjunction with him. Intoxication extends 
wine to him in a cup. But that the Sileni are of a mortal 
race, may be conjectured with the highest degree of proba- 
Inlity from their sepulchres. For in the land of the Hebrews 
there is a sepulchre of a Silenus, and among the Fergame- 
nians of another Silenus. In the forum, too, of the Eleans 
I have seen a temple, which is constructed as follows : It is 
not lofty ; it is without walls ; and the roof is supported by 
oaken pilars. The natives universally agree that this is a 
tomb; but they do not relate who it is that is buried in it. 
If, indeed, an old man of whom I inquired about this affair 
asserted the truth, this temple is the sepulchre of Oxylus. 
And lastly, in this forum there is a building of those that 
are called the sixteen women : and in this building they 
weave a veil for Juno. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

After the forum there is an andent temple, which is 
circularly invested with porches and pillars: but the roof of 
the temple has fallen off, and no statue remains. This 
temple was dedicated to the Roman emperors. Behind that 
porch which was raised from the spoils of the Corcyneans 
there is a temple of Venus : and in the open air there is a 
grove not far fix>m the temple. The statue within the temple, 
which they call the statue of Celestial Venus, is made of 
ivory and gold, and was the work of Phidias. This statue 
stands with one of its feet on a tortoise. The grove itself 
is surrounded with a wall of stone : and within the grove 
there is a fountwi, upon which there is a brazen statue of 
Vqinls. The statue stands on a brazen goat, and was made 
by Soopas. This Venus they call Pcpular» But as to what 
pertains to the tortoise and the goat, I leave to such as are 
willii^ to indulge, conjecture in this particular. The in- 
closure and temple of Hades (for the Eleans have dedicated 
both these to Hades) are opened once every year : but it is 
not lawful for any one to enter into them, except the person 
that sacrillces. The Eleans are the only persons we are 
acquainted with that reverence Hades, on the following ac- 
count When Hercules led an army against Pylus in "Rli*, 
they say that Minerva was present with him and asasted 
him ; and that Hades fought in defence of the Pylians, be- 
cause he was honoured by them, and was himself an enemy 
to Hercules. They also produce Homer as confirming tlie 
truth of their relation, by these verses in the Iliad : 
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Ey'n hell's grim king Alddes* power confest. 
The shaft found entrance in his iron breast ; 
To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled^ 
In Pylus pierced amidst the heaps of dead." 
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I^ indeed, Neptune came to the assistance of the Greeks, as 
Homer asserts, in the time of the Trojan war, it is not 
improbable but that, agreeable to the same poet, Hades 
as»sted the Pylians. The Eleans, therefore, raised a temple 
to Hades, on account of his benevolence to them, and 
hatred of Hercules. And this temple, as it appears to me, 
they open every year, because mankind a|re once obliged to 
descend to Hades. The Eleans, also, have a temple of 
Fortune. In the porch of this temple, there is a very 
large statue, which is made of wood, and is gilt in every 
part except the face, and the extremities of the hands and 
feet ; for these are made of white stone. Sosipolis, too, is 
honoured in the left hand part of this temple of Fortune. 
This god is painted after the resemblance which he once 
assumed, and exhibited to some one in a dream. He is re- 
presented as a youth ; is clothed with a garment variegated 
with stars ; and holds in one of his hands the horn of Amal* 
tbea. In that part, too, of the^city of the Eleans which is 
most inhabited^ there is a brazen statue which does not ex- 
ceed the dimensions of a large man, and is without a beard. 
One of its feet is enfolded with the other, and it leans with 
both its hands on a spear. They clothe it sometimes with a 
woollen garment, and sometimes with one made of linen and 
silk. They say, that this is a statue of Neptune ; that it was 
formerly reverenced in Samicus in Triphylia; and that be« 
ing brought from thence toElis, it was much more honoured 
than before. They call the statue, however, Satrapes, and 
not Neptune, from a Satrap that dwells near the Patrenses. 
But Satrapes is an appellation of Corybas. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Between the forum and the Menion there is a theatre, 
and a temple of Bacchus, the statue in which was made by 
Praxiteles. The Eleans worship Bacchus above all the di- 
vinities : and they report, that he is present at that festival 
of theirs which they call Thyise. The place in which tliey 
celebrate this festival is about eight stadia distant irom the 
dty. Into this temple, the priests bring three empty kettles ; 
citizens and strangers, if they should happen to be in Elis, 
being at the same time present. But afterwards the priests, 
and others to whom the care of the temple is committed, 
seal the doors of the temple. The next day they enter the 
temple, and though their seals have not been broken, they 
find the kettles filled with wine. The most respectable men 
among the Eleans, and likewise some strangers, have sworn 
to me, that what I have just related is true; for I was 
not able to be present myself at the celebradon of this fes* 
tival. The Andrii also report, that every year when they 
celebrate the festival of Bacchus, wine spontaneously flows 
from the temple. These things it is proper the Greeks 
should believe : and agreeable to this, we may credit the re- 
ports of the iEthiopians who dwell above Syene, respecting 
the table of the Sun. In the tower, too, of the Eleans, there 
is a temple of Minerva ; and the statue in it is made of ivory 
and gold. They say, that this was the work of Phidias. 
There is a cock on the helmet of the goddess, because 
cocks are prompt in the highest degree with respect to 
fighting. Or we may say, that this bird is sacred to IVC- 
nerva Ergane. But Cyllene is distant from Elis about one 
hundred and twenty stadia. It is situated opposite to 
Sicily ; and afibrds a convenient harbour for ships. It is, 
indeed, the harbour of the Eleans, but is denominated from 
an Arcadian. Homer, in his catalogue of the ships, does 
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not mentioD Cyllene ; but afterwards in the course of his 
poem^ he evinces that he knew Cyllene was a small city : 

Pblydamns, Gyllenius Otus slew^ 
Fhylidas' fxiend^ and leader of the band 
Of bold Epeans to the Trojan plain." 

There are two temples of the gods in Cyllene, one. of 
iGiculapius, and the other of Venus. But the> statue of 
Mercury, which the inhabitants of this place venerate in 
the greatest degree, is an erect penis on a basis. The coun* 
try of the Eleans, too, abounds in fruits, and particularly 
in fine flax : and hemp, thread, and fine flax, are planted 
by such as have land adapted to their production* But the 
thread from which the Seres make garments, is not pro- 
duced from a tree, but is procured by the following method. 
A worm is found in their country which the Greeks call 
Seer, but the Seres themselves, by a very different name. 
This worm is twice as large as the beetle, and in other re- 
spects resembles spiders which weave under trees. It has, 
likewise, eight feet as well as the spider. The Seres * rear 
these insects in houses, adapted for this purpose both to 
summer and winter. What these insects produce is a slen- 
der thread, which is rolled round their feet They feed 
them for four years on oat-meal ; and on the fifth year (for 
they do not live beyond five years) they give them a green 
reed to feed on : for this is the sweetest of all food to the 
insect It feeds, therefore, on this till it bursts through ful- 
ness, and dies : after which, they draw from its bowels a 
great quantity of thread. But it is well-known that the 
island Seria is situated in the recess of the Red sea : though 
I have heard it asserted by some, that it is not the Red Sea, 
but a river which they call Sera, that forms this island ; 
just as the Delta of i^gypt is surrounded by the Nile, and 
not by any other sea. They say, therefore, that Seria is an 
island of this kind. But these Seres which I have spoken 
of, are of the ^Ethiopian race; and this is, likewise, the case 
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with the inhaUtants of the ndghboaring isknds, Abasa and 
Sacaea : though aooordiiig to some, they are not JEthiopiansy 
but Scythians mingled with Indians. And thus much con- 
cerning particuhirs of this kind. But as you proceed &om 
Achaia to Elisi there is a road of about one hundred and 
fifty-seven stadia in length, which leads to the mer Larisus. 
And this river forms at present the boundaries of the Adbaian 
and Elean lands: for formerly these dominions were limited 
by the promontory Araxus. 
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BOOK yii. 



ACHAIACS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The region which is ntuated between the Eleans and 
Sic^onians, and extends to the eastern sea, is called at pre- 
sent Achaia from its inhabitants : but its ancient name was 
JEgialus; and its inhaUtants at that time were called 
iSgialenseSy irom ^gialeus who reigned in Sicyonia, accord- 
ing to the relation of the Sicyonians. There are others who 
derive its name from the country itself; as many of its 
parts fonn aigialosy ot a shore* But in aftec times, and on 
the death of Hellenus, his remaining sons Spelled Xuthus 
from Tbessaly, accusing him of applying his father's wealth 
solely to his own private advantage. This Xuthus be- 
taking himself to Athens, was thought worthy of being 
united ^with the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he had 
two sons, Achseus and Ion. After the death of Erechtheus, 
Xuthus. became the arbitrator between his sons who con- 
tended for the poBsesaon of the kingdom : and he detei^ 
niintng in favour of Cecrops who was the eldest, the other 
of Eredhtbeus expelled him from the country. In con- 



sequence of this he took up his residence in iBgialus : in 
which ]^ace also he died. Of his sons, Achssus receiving 
aaNtaocefrom i£gialus and Athens, came to Thessaly, and 
obtained his paternal kingdom. But to Ion, as he was col- 
lecting an army against the ^gialenses, and their king Se- 
linns, Selinus sent ambassadors, offered him his only daugh^ 
ter Helioe in marriage, and said that he would immediately 
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adopt him as his son. This offer was accepted by Ion : and^on 

the death of Selinus, he reigned over the ifigialenses, and, 

called the city which he built in ^^alus, Helice, from his wife^ 

and the inhabitants lones from himself. This appellation, 

indeed, did not produce any change of name, but only an 

addition ; for they were now called iEgialenses Jones. The 

ancient name, however, was still most predominant: and 

hence Homer, in his catalogue of Agamemnon'^s forces, 

thinks it sufBcient to noention the ancient name of the 

country: 

« Through all iBgialus, and Heiioe's broad land." 

But at that time when Ion reigned oyer the iSgialenae^ 
the Athenians chose him for thdr general in their war 
against the Eleusinians : and Ion afterwards dying in Attica, 
was buried in the town of the Fotamii, where his sepulchre 
remains at present. The posterity, too, of Ion reigned over 
the lones, till they were totally expelled by the Achaians; 
who, at that time, were driven from Laoedaemonia and Ar- 
gos by the Dorienses. But I shall shortly relate the mili« 
tary transactions of the lonians and Achaians ; previous to 
which it will be necessary to show how it eame to pass, that 
the Lacedaemonians and Argives alone of all the Peloponne- 
sians, pricH: to the return dl iJie Dorienses, were called 
Achaians. Ardiander, then, and Architeles, who were the 
sons of Achaeus, came from Fhthiotis to Argos. Her^ 
when they were settled, Danaus gave them his two daug^- 
ters in marriage, viz. Automate to Architeles, and Scasa to 
Archander. Indeed, it nuy be inferred that they came 
to Argos, from hence, that Archander called hia aoa 
MeianasUi^ or an exile. 

nrheir authority, therefore, being established in Argoa, it 
came to pass that both Lacedaemonians and Argivea were 
called in common Achaians, from the children of Adiaeus ; 
but the Danai were alone denominated Ai^pves* But soon 
after being driven by the Dqrienaes from Aigos and Lao&- 
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dnaant bayiDg sent an ambassador, they entreated the lones 
to aflbrd a peaceable residence to themselves, and their king 
Tisamenus the son of Orestes. The kings of the lones, 
however, were afraid, that if the Achuans were mingled 
with the lones, Tisamenus, both on account of his valour 
and the splendour of his family, would be elected king by 
general approbation. The lones, therefore, rejecting the 
petition of the Achaians, a war ensued, in which Tisamenus 
was slain, and the Achaians having pursued the lones to 
Helice, to which place they fled for refuge, suffered them to 
pass from theooe* safely, under certain conditions. But the 
Adiaians having buried the dead body of Tisamenus in 
Helice^ the Lacedaemonians aflterwards, by the admonition 
of the Delphic oracle, brought liis bones to Sparta : and 
even at present the tomb of Tisamenus remains, in that 
place in which the Lacedaemonians celebrate thrir Phiditia. 
The lones, therefore, retreating into the Attic land, were 
permitted to dwell there by the Athenians, and their king 
Melanthus the son of Andropompus; and this for the sake 
of Ion, and those achievements in war which he accomplished 
for the Athemans. It is also said, that they were received in 
this fiiendly manner by the Athenians, because they sus- 
pected the Dorienses, and were afraid of thdr turning thdr 
arms against them ; so that it was more from rq^ard to their 
own strength, than benevolence to the lones, that the 
Athenians permitted them to take up their readence in the 
Attic land. 



CHAPTER 11. 



' Not many years after this, when Medon and Nileus, who 
were the eldest of the sons of Codrus, opposed each other 
tar the government, Nileus confessing that he could not 
betur to live in subjection to Medon, who was lame in one of 
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his feet, they had recourse to the Delphic cnrade, which 
ordered them to ^ve the govemmeiit of the Athenians 
to Medon. Nileus, therefore, and the other sons of Codrus 
being sent to a colony, they took with them as many Athe- 
nians as were willing, but the lones composed the greatest 
partof their army. This was the third army, which was 
sent from Greece, under the command of foreign kings, and 
composed of a foreign multitude. For in the most ancient 
times, the Theban lolaus, who was the son of die brother of 
Hercules, brought the Athenians and Thespienses to Sar- 
dinia. And in one age prior to the departure of the lones 
from the Athenians, the Theban Theras, who was the son 
of Autesion, brought the Lacedaemonians and MinysB, who 
had been ejected by Pelasgus from Lemnos, to that island, 
which was then called Calliste, but is now denominated 
from him Thera. But the third colony was established by 
the sons of Codrus^ who had no alliance with the lones; 
for they were Messenians on the side of their father and 
grandfather, viz. from Codrus and Melanthus of Pylus ; but 
Athenians on their mother^s side. Of the Greeks, too, the 
Thebans partook of this expedition in conjunction with the 
lones, following Philotas, the grandson of Pendens ; and of 
the Orchomenians the Minyss, on account of their alliance 
to the children of Codrus. All the Phocenses, too, partook 
of it, except the Delphi : and the Abantes from Euboea. 
But the Athenians Philogenes and Damon, the sons of Euc- 
temon, fitted out ships for the Phocenses, and were their 
leaders in establishing a colony. These, as soon as they 
landed in Asia, dispersed themselves about the cities border- 
ing on the sea« And Nileus with hb party settled in Miletus. 
The Mileaans, too, repQrt, that the most andent particu- 
lars respecting thor origin are as foUow: The country 
which was under the dominion of thdc native king Anax, 
and Asterion, the son of Anax, was at first called Anactoria. 
But a fleet of the Cretans sailing in order to establish a 
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ookmy, under the oonuoaiid of MilelUflybat^ 
atj were deDominated from him; and Miletus withhisarmy 
came fiom Crete^at that time when he fled from Minos, the 
son of Europa. The Cares then inhabited that part of 
Asia; and the Cretenses were permitted to reside with 
them* But then as the lones had vanquished the ancient 
Milenans, they slew all the males, except such assayed them- 
selves by flight after the capture of the city ; and married 
their wives and daughters. The tomb of Nileus, as you go 
to Didymiy is not far from the gates on the left hand of the 
nad* But the temple of Apollo in IXdymi, and the orade, 
are very ancient, as they were established prior to the mi* 
gration of the lones; and the temple of Epherian Diana is 
much more ancient than the colonization of the lones. And 
it appears to me, that Pindar was not acquainted with all the 
particulars respecting thb temple : for he says, that this 
temple was built by the Amazons, when they warred on 
the Athenians and Theseus. These women, indeed, from 
Tlamodon, sacrificed even then to the Epheman goddess, 
as being well acquainted with the temple from ancient 
times ; and when they fled fiK>m Hercules, and sdll prior to 
him from Bacchus, they came thither as suppliants. But 
the temple was by no means built by the Amazons. For 
Cresusy a native of the place, and Ephesus, who is thought 
to have bem the son of the river Cayster, raised this temple ; 
and the dty received its name from Ephesus. The Leleges, 
who were a part of Caricum, and many of the Lydians 
then inhalnted that coast ; and among others women of the 
Amazonian tribe fixed their habitations about the temple, 
for the sake of supplicating, and deprecating- the wrath of 
the goddess. 

But Androdus, the son of Codrus (for he Vras king of 
the lones when they ^suled to Ephesus), drove out of the 
country the Leleges and Lydians, who dwelt in the upper 
city : but he suffered those that resided about the temple to 
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retnam undisturbed. These, by swearing t6 the lone^ and 
entering into a league with them, were unmolested by 
war. Ajidroclus, too, took Samos from the Samians: and 
the Ephesians for some time poBsessed Samos and the 
neighbouring islands. But wheti the Samians recovered their 
ancient abodes, Androclus assisted the Prienenses against 
theCarae; and the Greeks being victorious, he fell in the 
engagement. The E^hefflans> therefore, took away his dead 
body, and buried it in their country : and even at present 
the sepulchre of Androclus is to be seen in the road which 
leads ircnn the temple of Diana to the temple of Olympian 
Jupiter and the gates called Magnetidse. An armed man 
stands on this sepulchre. But the lones, after they had 
peopled Myus and Priene, drove out the Carae from their 
borders: and Myus, indeed, was peopled by Cyaretus the 
son of Codrus: but the Prienes, when the Thebans were 
mingled with the Zones, were colonized by Philotas the 
grandson of Peneleus, and iSgyptus, the son of Nileus* 
And the Prienes, indeed, were injured in the greatest de- 
gree, first by Tabutes a Persian, and afterwards by Hiero, 
a native of their country ; but yet they were ranked among 
the lones. But the inhabitants of Myus were compelled 
to abandon their city on the following account. In the 
Myusian land there was a small bay, which the river Mas* 
ander, by the quantity of mud which it devolved into it^ 
rendered a lake. The sea^water, therefore, bdng shut out 
from the bay, such a quantity of gnats was collected from the 
lake, that the inhabitants were obliged on this account to 
leave the city. The Myusii, therefore, migrated to Mile- 
tus, taking along with them whatever they were able to 
carry, and among these the statues of the gods. At present^ 
indeed, nothing remains in Myus, except a temple of Bac- 
chus raised of white stone. A similar calamity, too, befd 
the Atamitae, who dwell beneath Pergamus. 
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CHAPTEH III. 

But the Cdophonii are of opinion, that the temple o£ 
ApoUo in Claruft, and tb^ oracle, are very ancient. For 
while the Cane had podses^on of this country, they Bay,' 
that the Cretans came into it the first of all the Greeks ; that 
Rhadus was their leader, and the leader of the multitude 
that came with him ; and that he had a strong fleet of 
ships, with which he took possesion of the maritime coasts 
on which he landed. A great part of this country is yet 
inhabited by the Cares. But when Thersander the. son of 
Polynices, and the Argives, took Thebes, Manto among the 
other captives was brought to Apollo at Delphos : for her 
father Tirisiaa had ended his days as he was travelling 
to Haliartus. The oracle ordering these captives to be sent 
to a colony, they passed over with a fleet into Asia; and as 
soon as they arrived at Clarus, the Cretans in arms ran to 
them as they were landing, and brought them to Rhadus. 
He therefore (fot he knew from Manto who they were, and 
on what account they came) married Manto, and took into 
his own family her attendants. Mopsus was the son of 
Rfaacius by this Manto : and he drove all the Carse out of 
his dominions. But the lones entered into an alliance with 
the Greeks in Colophon, and dwelt with them on equitable 
terms. The kingdom of the lones was possessed by Da- 
maaichthon and Promethus, the sons of Codrus. Fromo- 

hus, too, afterwards, having slain his brother Damasich- 
thon, fled to the island Naxus, where he ended his days. 
But the sons of Damasichthon brought his dead body to their 
own place of abode : and the tomb of Fromethus is to be 
seen in a town which is called Polytichides. As to the 
manner in which the city of the Colophonians was laid 
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waste, this we shall relate in our account of the transactions 
of Lysimachus. 

But the Colophonians alone of those that were colonized in 
Ephesus, warred on Lyomachus and the Macedonians. On 
the left hand of the road which leads to Claros, there is 
a common sepulchre' of the Colophonians and Smjrmaeans, 
who died in battle. Lysimachus^ indeed^ desolated the city of 
the Lebedians, that the dty of the Ephesians might be in- 
creased by the accession of the exiles* Their country, 
among other things by which it is calculated to give felidty 
to its inhabitants, abounds with baths of hot water from the 
sea of a very refreshing nature. But the Ciures at first in- 
habited Lebedos, till they were driven from thence by An- 
draemon, the son of Codrus, and the lones. The sepulchre 
of this Andrsmon, as you go from Colophon is on the left 
hand of the road, after you have passed over the river Calaon. 
The Orchomenian Minyse, too, established a colony in Teos ; 
migrating to this place, with Athan^as for their leader. 
This Athamas is said to have been the grandson of that 
Athamas, who was the son of .^Bolus. The Cares, too, 
dwelt here mingled with the Greeks. But Apoecus, the 
great grandson of Melanthus, colonized the lones in Teos; 
nor did he machinate any thing worse than this against the 
Orchomenians and Teians. Not many years aft^ this, inha- 
bitants came hither from Athens and Bceotia. The leaders 
of the Attic colony wereDamasus and Naodus the sons of Co- 
drus; but the Boeotian colony was conducted by the Boeotian 
Geres. The inhabitants and the Teians willingly permitted 
both these to reside with them. But the Erythrsei refer their 
origin to Erythrus, the son of Rhadamanthus, by whom, as 
they say, they were led from Crete, and after whom the city 
was denominated. 

The Lycians, Cares, and Pamphylii possessed this dty 
together with the Cretans. For the Lycians andently . 
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came from Crete, and from those that fled together with 
Sarpedon, and were, therefore, allied to the Cretans. But 
the Cares came on account of their ancient friendship with 
Minos; and the Pamphylii, because they were allied to the 
Greeks; for they wandered with Calchas after the capture 
of Troy. As all this people, therefore, which we have enu-« 
merated, inhabited Erythne^ Cleopus the son of Codrus, 
having collected firom all the cities of Ionia those that 
wished to form a colony, conjoined them with the Ery* 
threans. But the Clazomenii and Phocaenses, before the 
lones setded in Aaa, had no cities to inhabit. And after 
the settlement of the lones, apairt of these wandering about, 
at length fixed on the Colophonian Parphorus for thar 
leader, and built a city under mount Ida. This they after- 
wards abandoned, and returning to Ionia, built Scyppius in 
the borders of the Colophonians. Afterwards migrating from 
hence, they settled themselves in that country which they at 
present inhabit, and fortified the city Clazomens in the 
continent But they passed over into the island through fear 
of the Persians. Afterwards, Alexander the son of Philip 
intended to have reduced Clazomen» to the form of a pe- 
ninsula, by bringinga mass of earth into the island from the 
continent The lones did not form a considerable part of 
these Clazomenians; but the Cleonid, Phleasii, and such of 
the Doriepses as, after deserting their cities, came to Pelo- 
ponnesus, composed the bulk of the Clazomenians. But the 
Phocaenses derive their origin from that Phocis under Par- 
nassus, which remiuns even now : and these following PhSo- 
genes and Damon, passed over into Asia together with the 
Athenians, and obtained possesnon of the country, not by 
force of arms, but received it from the Cumaei on certain 
stipulated conditions. But in consequence of the Jones not 
admitting them to their Pamoniumj or place where they cele- 
brate a general festival 9 till they had kings from the race pf 
Codrus, they called Getes, Peridus, and Abartus, from 
Erythne and Teos. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the islands opposite to Ana there are certun ddes of 
the lones, viz. Samos above Mycale, and Chios opposite 
to JiTimas* But Asius the Samian, the son of Amphiptole- 
mus, informs us in his verses, that Astypalaea and Europe 
were the daughters of Phcenix, by Perimeda the daughter 
of Oeneus; that Ancieus was the son of Neptune and Asty- 
palsea ; and that he reigned over the people who are called 
Leleges* That, besides this, he married Samia, the daugh- 
ter of the river Mseander, by whom he had Perilaus, Enu- 
dus, Samus, Alitherses, and a daughter Parthenope. That 
from Parthenope the daughter of Ancseus, Apollo had a 
son, Lycomedes. And such is the information of the poet 
Aaus. But at' that time the inhabitants of the island per* 
mitted the lones to reside with them, rather from necessity 
than benevolence. Procles the son of Pityreus was the 
leader of the lones, who was himself an Epidaurian, and 
conducted a great number of Epidaurians, that had 
been expelled from Epidaurus by Daphontes and the Ar- 
gtves. This Procles derived his origin from Ion, the son of 
Xuthus: and the Ephenans under the command of Andro- 
clus, warred on Leogorus, the son of ProdeSy when he 
reigned after his father in Samos ; and having vanquished 
them, drove the Samians from the island. The reason 
which they assigned for this, was that they had formed 
stratagems against the lones with the Cares. But of the 
exiled Samians, one part inhabited that island in Thrace, 
which, from this colonization, was denominated Samothrace 
instead of Dardania; while those that followed Leogorus» 
raised walls in Ansa in the opposite continent, ten years 
after which they passed over into Samos, drove out the 
Ephesians, and recovered the island. 

With respect to the temple of Juno in Samos, there are 
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sbme who assert^ that it was dedicated by the Argonauts, and 
that they brought the statue from Argos. But the Samians 
themselves are of opinion, that the goddess Juno was bom 
in Samos, by the river lambrasus, and under a willow which 
is even to be seen at present in the temple of Juno. That 
this temple, too, is very ancient may be inferred, and this by 
no contemptible argument, from the statue of the goddess. 
For it is the work of Smilis iSginetes, who was the son of 
Euclid. This Smilis was contemporary with Daedalus; 
but was not equal to him in renown. For Dsedalus de^ 
scended from that royal Athenian family who are called 
Medonidse, and together with his art, was celebrated by all 
men for his wanderings and calamities. Thus when his 
aster's son was cut off, and he well knew that he had suf- 
fered agreeably to the law, he voluntarily fled to Minos in 
Crete, where he made statues for Minos and his daughters, 
as Homer evinces in the Iliad. But afterwards being con- 
demned by Minos for a capital offence, he escaped with his 
son from prison, and fled to Inycus a Sicilian city, to king 
Cocalus. This was the cause of the Sicilians warring on 
the Cretans, because Cocalus refused to comply with the 
request of Minos by surrendering Daedalus. And so 
much was he honoured for bis art by the daughters of 
Cocalus, that on this account they even formed stratagems 
for putting Minos to death. It is evident, too, that the 
name of Daedalus was celebrated in the highest degree 
through all Sicily and Italy. 

It is not, however, asserted by any one, that Smilis tra- 
velled to any other nations, than the^Samians and Eleans. 
These, indeed, he viated ; and there is a statue of Juno, in 
Samos, which was made by him. But Ion, the tragic poet, 
relates, that Neptune once came to a desert island ; that 
here he became connected with a nymph ; and that as she 
was in the act of being delivered it happened to snow ; and 
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that from this circumstance Neptune called the boy OAo^. 
He adds, that Neptune was connected with another nymph, 
by whom he had two sons, Angelus and Melan ; and that 
afterwards Oenopion sailed to Chios from Crete, together 
with his sons, Talus, Euanthes, Melan, Salagus, and Atha- 
mas. That during the reign of Oenopion the Cares came 
to this island, and the Abantes from Eubcea; and that 
Amphidus, who was a foreigner from Hestisea in Euboea, 
rdgned after Oenopion and his sons. Hector was the great 
grandson of this Amphidus, and, during his reign in this 
place, warred on the Abantes and Cares that dwelt in the 
island ; some of whom he slew in the engagement, and others 
he compelled to abandon the island on certain conditions. 
But when the Chii were liberated from the war. Hector re- 
collected, that both he and the lones ought to sacrifice in 
the Fanioniou : and they say, that a tripod was given to him 
by this grand assembly, as a reward of his valour. And 
such are the particulars which Ion .relates of the Chii; 
though he does not inform us how the Chii came to be thus 
incorporated with the lones. 



CHAPTER V. 



But as Smyrna was one of the twelve .^BoUan dties, and 
this country was inhabited £rom the first, just as it is at pre- 
sent, the lones from Colophon took from the ^olenses that 
dty which they call Archa&a. And in after times the lones 
made the Smymseans partakers of their convention in the 
Fanionion. But Alexander the son of Philip raised the 
dty which exists at present, in consequence of a vision in a 
dream. For they report, that as Alexander was once hunt- 
ing in the mountain Pagus, he came to the temple of the 
Naneses, where he met with a fountain, and a plane-tree 
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heSoace the temple which this fountain watered. Here he 
mi asleep under the plane-tree, and while he was in this 
state, the Nemeses appeared to him, and exhorted him to 
build a city in that place, and cause it to be inhabited by 
the Smyxnaeans. The Smyinsans, therefore, sent proper 
persons to Claros to explore the will of divinity in this 
affair : and the god gave them the following oracle : ^^ Thrice 
and four times blessed will be the condition of those men 
who shall inhabit the country beyond the sacred Meles." 
In consequence of this, the Smymaeans willingly migrated to 
this place. They are of opinion, too, that there are many 
Nemeses, and not one Nemesis only : and they say, that the 
mother of these is Night ; just as the Athenians assert thai 
the father of this goddess, whom they worship in Bhamnus, 
is Ocean. The country, too, of the lones enjoys a very con* 
venient temperature of the Seasons: and they have such 
temples as are not to be found in any other place. The first 
of these^ both for its magnitude and riches, is the temple of 
Ephesian Diana. After this foUow two unfinished temples 
of Apollo ; one among the Mileaan Branchidae, the other at 
Claros in the land of the Colophonians. Two other temples 
in looia were burnt by the Persians ; oneof JunoinSamo% 
the othar of Minerva in Fhocaea. These temples, notwith- 
standing the devastation of the fire, were once objects of 
admiration. 

In Erythrae, too, the temple of Hercules is a deUghtfnl 
Bpectade, as also that of Minerva in Friene; the latter, on 
account of the statue which it contains; and the former, for 
its antiquity. The statue, indeed, neither resembles those 
wUch are called .^Sginaeae, nor the most ancient of the Attie 
statues: but if it may be said to resemble any, it is an accu* 
rate imitation of an Egyptian statue. For there is a raft of 
wood, and the goddess is represented sailing on it from 
Phoenician Tyre; but on what account, is not mentioned by 
the Erythrsn. They report, however, that as soon as this 
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raft came ifito the IcHiian sea, it vas canied to Hera, which 
18 called Media, because to those who are sailing to the island 
Chios from the port of the Erythrseans, it is about the middle 
of their voyage. But when the raft reached the proroon** 
tory, the Erythrsi and Chii emulated each other in en- 
deaTouring to bring the statue on shore/ though their efforts 
for this purpose were in vain. And at last a certain Ery-' 
thrsean, who procured the means of subsistence by fishing, 
whose name was Phormio, and who had lost his eyes through 
disease, was admonished in a dream to tell the Erythrsean 
women to shave off their hair; the vision at the same time 
informing him that if the men platted the hair of die women 
so as to form a rope, they might draw the raft wherever 
they pleased. The Erythraean women^ however, on hearing 
this, were by no means willing to comply with the dream : 
but such of the Thracian women as were in a state of servi 
tude, and yet had the power of procuring their fi-eedom, 
readily shaved off their hair, by which means the Erythrasi 
drew the raft on shore. And on this account, the Thra^an 
women alone are permitted to enter into the temple of Her^ 
cules. This rope, composed of hair, the natives have pre- 
aerved even to the present times : and they report, that the 
lishertnan after this event recovered the use of his sight, and 
preserve4 it during the remainder of his life. There is also 
in Ery three a temple of Minerva Polias, which contains a 
wooden statue of a large size, sitting on a throne, holding in 
each of its hands a distaff, and having a pole on its head« 
That this was made by Endoeus may be conjectured from 
a variety of circumstances, and particularly from minutely 
examining the statue, and from the Graces and the Seasons, 
which, pricNT to my coming into these pfu'ts, itood in the 
open air, and were made of white stone. 

The Smymser, too, even at present have a temple of 
iEsculapius, between the mountain = which they call fhs 
Swnmitf and the sea which is mingled with foreign water. 
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But Ionia, bendes the temples which, it contains, and the 
salubrious temperament of its air, exhibits other particullurs 
worthy of description. The Epbesian region, too, contains 
the river Cenchrius, the fertile mountain Pion> and the 
fountain Halitsea. But in the Milesian borders there is the 
fountain Biblis, near which those particulars took place which 
they sing about the love of Biblis. In the Colophonian re- 
gion there is a grove* of Apollo, which is thick set with ash- 
trees ; and the river Ales, which is the coldest of all the 
Ionian rivers. But the Lebedian baths are both admirably 
and salutary to mankind. There are baths, too, among the 
Teii, in the mountcun Mabria, which are partly formed from 
water bursting through a cavern, and partly for the sake of 
exhibiting the wealth of the inhabitants. The Clazomenii 
also have baths: and among these people Agamemnon is 
reverenced. They have besides this a cavern, which they 
say is sacred to the mother of Pyrrhus : and a story is cir- 
culated among them concerning the shepherd Pyrrhus. But 
in Erythrae there is a place called Chalcitis, from which the 
third of their tribes is denominated. A promontory extends 
itself from Chalcitis to the sea, in which there are marine 
baths, the most salubrious of all in Ionia. But among the 
Smyrna^ns there is a most beautiful river which is called 
Meles; and there is a cavern near its fountains in which, 
as they report, Homer composed his poems. Among the 
Chii there is a sepulchre of Oenopion, which deserves to 
be inspected, both on account of its construction, and the 
actions which Oenopion is said to have performed. With 
the Samians, in the road which leads to the temple of Juno, 
there is a sepulchre of Rhadine and Leontichus : and those 
that are violently in love pray upon this sepulchre. But 
the admirable particulars which Ionia contains are numerous, 
and not much inferior to any in the remaining part of 

Greece. 
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CHAPTER VI. . 

To return^ therefore, from this digression : afler the de- 
parture of the lones, the Achaians divided their dominions 
among themselves into twelve cities, which are well known 
to all Greece. The first of these, which looks towards Elis> 
is Dyme; then Olenos, Pharse, Tritia, Rhipes, Thasium, 
Cecyrina, Bura, Helice, .Xgae, iS^a, Pellene follow, which 
last looks towards Sicyonia. In these cities the Achaians 
and their kings dwelt ; for, prior to this, they were inhabited 
by the lones. Those that had the greatest power among 
the Achaians were the sons of Tisamenus, viz. Daimenes^ 
Sparton, Telles, and Leontomenes : for the eldest of these, 
Cometes, had prior to this passed over with a fleet into Asia. 
These, therefore^ reigned over the Achaians; and be^des 
these, Damasias the son of Penthilus, grandson of Orestes, 
and cousin to the children of Tisamenus. But Preugenes, 
and his son Patreus, who were of the Achaians in Lacedae- 
monia, reigned with equal power. To these the Ach^ans 
gave a city, which was afterwards denominated from Patreus. 
But the particulars of the warlike affairs of the Achaians 
are as follow : At the time when Agamemnon led his army 
against Troy, Lacedaemon and Argos formed the greatest 
parts of Greece. But when Xerxes and the Medes invaded 
Greece, the Achaians nether assisted Leonidas at the Ther« 
mopylae, nor the Athenians and Themistocles in their naval 
battle between Euboea and Salamis ; nor is there any men- 
tion of their warlike transactions either among the Athenians 
or Lacedaemonians ; nor did they partake of the engagement 
at Plataeae. Hence, in the common offering of the Greeks 
in Olympia, the name of the Achaians is not inscribed among 
the rest It appears to me, that at this time they were 
busied in defending their own country; and that bdng 
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dated with the victory over the Trojans, they did not think 
it proper that they who were Dorienses should be led by the 
Lacedaemonians* 

That this was the case indeed they evinced in process of 
time:, for when the LacedsBmonians warred on the Athe- 
nians, the Achaiahs willingly assisted the Patrenses, and 
were no less well disposed towards the Athenians. But, in 
after times, they united with the rest of the Greeks in their 
common expedition at Chaeronea against Philip and the 
Macedonians. They acknowledge, however, that they did 
not lead an army into Thessaly, and that they were not pre- 
sent at the battle at Lamos, because they had not then re- 
coveried their loss in Boeotia. But I remember that one of 
die historians of the Patrensian antiquities told me, that one 
Chilon a wrestler was the only person among the Achaians 
that partook of the engagement about Lamia. I myself, too, 
know that a certain Lydian, whose name was Adrastus, 
assisted the Greeks from his own private fortune. The 
Lydians dedicated a brazen statue of this Adrastus bef<H:e 
the temple of Persioe Diana, with an inscription signifying 
that Adrastus died in fighting for the Greeks against Leon- 
natus. But the expedition to the army of the Gauls, at the 
Thermopylae, was viewed in the same light by all the Pelo* 
ponneflians. For as the Barbarians had no ships, they hoped 
that nothing dreadful would ensue from their incursions if 
they fortified as much of the Corinthian isthmus as extended 
from the sea, near the promontory Lediaeum, to the sea 
which is near Chenchreae. And this was the general "opi- 
nion of all the Peloponneaans. But afterwards, when the 
Gauls passed over with a fleet into Asia, the aflairs of the 
Oreeks were in a -condition perfectly imbecile. For the 
Lacedaemonians were incapable of preserving their former 
ielicity^ through the loss which they sustained at Leuctrae, 
through the Arcadians collecting themselves into one great 
dty, which was called MegalopoUs, and through the vicinity 
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of the Messenians to their dominions. As to the Thebans, 
their city was reduced to such a desolate condition bj 
Alexander, that many years after, when they were restored 
to their country by Cassander, they had not strength suf- 
ficient to defend themselves. And lastly, though the Athe- 
nians continually experienced the benevolence of the Greeks 
in consequence of their valiant behaviour, yet they were 
never secure from the arms of the Macedonians. 



CHAPTER VII. 



In those times, therefore, when the Greeks did not adopt 
any general consultations, but each person confined himself 
to his own particular concerns, the Achaians were powerful 
in the most eminent degree. For all their cities, except 
Pellene, were perpetually free from the dominion of tynmts: 
and the calamities which they suffered from war and pesti- 
lence were not so great as those which befel the other parts 
of Greece. The Achaians, therefore, had an assembly, 
which was called Achai'con, and united in common consul- 
tations and common operations. They also agreed to assem- 
ble together in iS^um ; because, HeHoe being destroyed 
by inundations^ this city from the first excelled all the other 
Achaian dties both in dignity aitd wealth. Bnt the 81170* 
nians were the first of the other Greeks that partook of the 
a)ssembly of the Achaians ; and after these, some of the odier 
Peloponnesians joined themselves to it immediately, and 
some after a length of time had intervened. Many, too^ 
that dwelt beyond the Isthmus were persuaded to unite 
themselves to the Achaians, When they saw that the Achal- 
con continually increased in strength and renown. But the 
Lacedaemonians alone of all the Greeks woe at the greatest 
variance with (he Achaians, and at length <ipenly took up 
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anna against thenip Agis, indeed^ the scm of Eudamidas, 
and irho veigned in Sparta, took the Adiaian dty Pellene, 
Jbut was immediately after forced to relinquish its possession 
through Aratus and the Sicyonians. But Cleomenes the 
son of Leonidas and grandson of Cleonymus, who was a 
Mag of the other family, vanquished, in a great battle, Aratus 
and the Achaians at Dyme, and afterwards made a peace with 
the Achaians and Antigonus. This Antigonus was at that 
time the guardian of young Philip, and governed the Mace- 
donians* But Philip was die son of Demetrius : and Anti- 
gonus was the cousin and father-in-law of Philip. 

Cleomraes, therefore, having entered into an alliance with 
this AntigonuQ and the Achaians, and immediately after 
violating the league, plundered Megalopolis* And, indeed, 
the offensive conduct of the Lacedaemonians in Sellasia, 
towards the Adbaians and Antigonus, happened on account of 
Cleomenes and his perjury. We shall, however, again make 
mention of Cleomenes in our account qf the Arcadian affairs. 
But Philip the son of Demetrius, having received the go- 
venmient of the Macedonians as soon as he was qf age from 
Antigonus, and this, indeed, not unwillingly, filkd all Oreeoe 
with terror, though he did not descend from Philip the son 
of Amyntas (for this Philip was in reality the master of his 
ancestors) ; but this dread was produced from his imitating 
,the actions of Philip the son of Amyntas. This, indeed, 
was common to both the Philips, to procure to themselves 
the fxiendsbip of princes by money, viz. of such princes as 
had a greater regard to their own private gain than the good 
of their country, and on this account would not hesitate to 
betray their country for gold. This, too, was peculiar to 
the younger Philip, that at banquets, ^hile the guests were 
pledging each other in a friendly way, be would poison the 
cups in order to destroy the company : for it does not appear 
to me, that this conduct was ever adopted by Philip the son 
of Amyntas. This wickedness, however, was familiar to 
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Philip the son of Demetrius. This Philip, too, fortified 
three cities, which he used as receptacles for his soldiers in 
his wars upon Greece : and through his insolence and con- 
tempt of the Greeks, he called these cities keyB* 

One of these cities was Corinth, in Peloponnesus, the tow^ 
of which he fortified ; the second was Chalcis near Euripus^ 
which he employed as a defence against Euboea, the Boeo- 
tians, and the Phocenses; and the third was Magneina, 
whidi he opposed to the Thessalians and i^tolians. But he 
infested in the greatest degree the Athenians and iBtolians, 
both by attacking them in open fight, and unexpectedly 
plundering th^ lands. I have, indeed, already mentioned, 
in my account of the Attic aflairs, the aid which was sent 
both by Greeks and Barbarians to the Athenians against 
Philip ; and how the Athenians, being afflicted by the length 
of the war, were obliged to implore the asastance of the 
Rcxnans. A little before this the Botnans had sent as^st- 
ance to the ^tolians, verbally, against Philip, but in reality 
it was rather for the purpose of exploring the Macedonian 
afiairs. Then also they sent an army to the Athenians, 
which was commanded by Atilius: for this was the most 
illustrious of his names. Indeed the Bomans are not deno- 
minated from their fathers after the manner of the Greeks, 
but each person has three names at least ; for they often 
^ve to an individual more than three. Atilius, therefore, 
was ordered to' defend the Athenians and ^tolians against 
Philip. And in other respects he acted agreeably to his 
orders ; but in subverting the Euboean city Hestisea, and 
Anticyra in Phocb, which were from necessity in subjection 
to Philip, he acted contrary to the will of the Romans* In 
consequence of this, as it appears to me, the senate sent Fla-* 
minius to succeed Atilius in the command of the army. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FLAMiyias, therefore, at that time succeeding Atilius, 
vanquished the Macedonian guards, plundered Eretria, sur- 
rounded Cojinth with his army, though it was invested by 
Philip with a guard, and demanded assistance of the Achaians 
for carrpng on the aege, both on account of their alliance 
with the Romans, and their benevolence to Greece. The 
Achaians, however, who were indignant at the conduct of 
Atilius, also accused Flaminius, and asserted, that both of 
them had unjustly attacked certmn anciient dties of Greece, 
which had not offended the Romans, and were unwillingly 
in subjection to the Macedonians ; and that they foresaw the 
Romans intended to reign over them and all Greece, instead 
of Fhifip and theMacedomans. This affair being a^tated 
by the Achaians in their assembly, was attended with much 
oppoffltion : and at last such of them as were friends to the 
Romans prevailed, and assisted Flaminius in his siege of 
Corinth. But when the Corinthians were freed from sub^ 
jection to the Macedonians, they immediately partook of 
the assembly of the Achaians, of which they were formerly 
members when Aratus and the Sicyonians cut off the guard 
at the Corinthian tower, and slew Persaeus, who was placed 
over the guard by Antigonus. From this time the Achaians 
were called the aiUes of die Romans, and were cheerfully 
disposed to assist them in all their undertakings. For they 
penetrated into Macedonia with the Romans agdnst Philip, 
and joined themselves to the Roman army agdnst the i^to- 
Bans. And in the third place they fought with the Romans 
against Antiochus and the Syrians. Such of the Achaians, 
indeed, as opposed the Macedonians or Syrians, were in 
fiiendship with the Romans ; but their enmity to the Lace- 
daemonians was of an anuent date. Hence, when the 
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tjrraDny of Nabis in Sparta was dissolved, whose cruelty was 
intolerable, the Achaians immediately sulgected Laoedse- 
monia to the Achaic assembly, and having judged the Laoe- 
dasmonians in the most accurate manner, demolished the wall 
of Sparta from its foundations. 

This wall, indeed, had been raised in a hasty manner 
when Demetrius and Pyrrhus formerly be^eged the city : 
but during the tyranny of Nabis, a wall was built of the 
utmost strength, and calculated to ensure the greatest safety 
to the inhabitants. The Achaians, therefore, threw dowu 
the wall of Sparta, and transferred the discipline which was 
forUdden to the Spartan youth by the laws of Lycurgus, to 
the Achaian youth. These particulars, however, will be 
more copiously discussed by me, in my account of the Ar-. 
cadian affairs. But the Laoedsemonians indignantly bearing 
subjection to the Achuans, fled to Metellus and his cd- 
leagues. They did not, however, come with any view of 
apnouncing war upon Philip and the Macedonians, as prior 
to this a peace had >been established betwe^i them, Philip, 
and the Romans; but that they might learn what those 
crimes were, with which Philip was branded by the Thessa- 
Bans and certain of the Ejurots* Philip, indeed, and the 
flower of the Macedonians, were destroyed by the Romans. 
For Flaminius and the Romans attacking Philip at Cyno- 
cephalae, he was in the first place vanquished in skirmishing, 
and when the armies on each side came to an engagement, 
Philip was conquered with so great a loss, that he was 
obliged to make his peace with the Romans, by dramng aS 
the guards from all the Gredan cities which he had taken in 
war. Indeed, the peace which he obtained was more splen- 
did than beneficial : and that the power of the Macedonians, 
which rose to such a height during the reign of Philip the 
son of Amyntas, would be subverted in the times of the other 
Philip, was predicted as follows by the Sibyl, but not with- 
out the assistance of divinity : '^ O Macedomans ! who now 
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boast of your Argeadan kings, Philip reigiung over you will 
be both your advantage and your loss. The farmer Philip 
will give kings to cities and people ; but the latter will de« 
s^roy all your honour, as he will be conquered by men from 
the east and the west." For tbe Romatis who d^ell towards 
the west, subverted the kingdom of the Macedonians: and 
Attains and the Mysians thar ^lies, who asasted them in 
this conquest, dwelt towards the east. 



CHAPTER IX. 



But then Metellus and the other ambassadors were of 
opinion, thai they ought not to despise the complaints of 
the Lacedaemonians, but that they should advise the council 
of the Achaians to act niore mildly towards the Laoedse* 
monians. The council, however, refused to listen either to 
them, or to any other persons who did not bring with them 
a decree of the senate respecting the purport of their em- 
bassy. Metellus, .therefore, and his colleagues thinking, 
that they were insulted by the Achaians, when they returned 
to Rome, accused them to the senate, and charged them with 
some offences which were not entirely true. But the Lace- 
dsemonians Areus and Alcibiades, who were the most illus- 
trious persons in Sparta, but not just towards the Achaians, 
accused them much more invidiously than Metellus and his 
colleagues. For these persons being exiled, by Nabis, were 
received by the Achaians ; and after the death of Nabis, 
were biought back to Sparti^, contrary to the will of the 
Lacedaemonian people. After their return, therefore, being 
introduced to the Roman senate, they with great alacrity 
c^yposed the Achaians. The Achmans, in consequence of 
this, sentenced them in their coundUi to death* But the 
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Bomaiis sent Apfnus Claudius, and other ambassadors, in 
order to determine justly between the Achiuans and Laoe- 
dfemonians. Appius, however, and his colleagues by no 
means acted in a manner pleaong to the Aehaians, as they 
brought with them Areus and Aldbiades, who were at that 
time most odious to the Aehaians. This, too, gave offence 
to the Aehaians in a great degree^ that when these persons 
came to thdr assembly, they employed anger in their discourse 
rather than persuasion. In this assembly was Lycortas th^ 
Megalopolitan, who was not second to any one of the Arca- 
dians in dignity, and who, confiding in the friendship of 
Philopcemen, exhibited in his discourse what was just with 
respect to the Aehaians, and mingled with it some accusa- 
tions against the Romans. But Appius and his assodates 
paid no attention to his discourse, and declared, that in their 
opinion Areus and Aldbiades had not spoken any thing un- 
justly against the Aehaians. 

They likewise permitted the Lacedaemonians to send am- 
bassadors to Rome, though this was contrary to the agree- 
ment between the Aehaians and Romans. For it was decreed 
by th^n, that ambassadors should be sent to the Roman 
senate publidy by the coundl of the Aehaians ; and was at 
the same time ordered, that no dty belonging to the assembly 
of the Aehaians should employ a private embassy. A con- 
trary embassy also was sent by the Aehaians : and when the 
affidr came to be agitated in the senate, with much dis- 
putation on both sides, the Romans determined to send the 
same ambassadors again, as judges betwe^i the Lacedae- 
monians and Aehaians, viz* Appius, and those that came 
with him before into Greece. These ambassadors imme- 
diately brought back to Sparta those that had been exiled by 
the Aehaians, and sent back the fine to those who were con- 
demned of acting unjustly by the Adiaians, because they 
had withdrawn themselves befiire the affair was determined. 
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Indeed they did not free the Laoedsemonians from the 
asBembly of the Achaians, but were willing that the dedsion 
of capital offences should be left to the Roman senate, 
leaving the Achaiac council to determine crimes of an infe- 
rior nature. They likewise took care to fortify the Spartan 
dty again with a new wall. And the Lacedaemonian exiles 
being restored to thdr country, formed all-various stratagems 
against the Achaians, hoping by the following means to 
revenge themselves on the Achdans in the most eminent 
degree. They persuaded the Messenians, who were oond* 
dered as enemies, because they were privy to that conspiracy 
in which Philopcemen was slain, and on that account were 
banished by the Achaians ; — these, together with the Achaian 
exiles, they persuaded to make their complaints to the senate 
of Rome. And for these, indeed, as they were themselves 
present, they easily procured a return. For Appius was 
highly favourable to the Lacedaemonians, and entirely ad- 
verse to the Achaians ; and on this account the senate passed 
a decree, which was perfectly agreeable to the Messenian 
and Achaian exiles. Letters, therefore, were immediately 
sent to Athens and JEtolia, commanding them to restore the 
property belonging to these exiles. This affair, however, 
vehemently disturbed the Achaians, as they conadered that, 
prior to this, they had been unjustly treated by the Romans, 
and that their ancient Idndness towards them had not been 
recdved in the manner they might have expected : for they 
who had given great assistance to the Romans against 
PbiUp^ the iStolians, and Antiochus, were now placed after 
exilesf, and men whose hands were by no means pure from 
guilt. However, they thought it best to comply with the 
commands of the Romans. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But that most impious of all daring attempts, which leads 
men to betray their country and fellow-citizens for gain, was 
baneful to the Adiaians, and did not fail to infest Greece at 
all times as soon as it was adopted. For the affairs of the 
lones, when Darius the son of Hystaspes ragned over the 
Persian^ were ruined through their fleet being betrayed by 
all the commanders of the three-oared Samian galleys, exoqpt 
deven. After the lones, the Medes also enslaved Eretria, 
owing to Philagrus the son of Cyneus, and Euphorbus the 
son qH Alcimachus, betraying their country to the enemy. 
For when Xerxes was making an irruption into Greece^ the 
Aleuadm betrayed Thessaly ; and Attaginus and Timage* 
mdas, who were men of the first rank in Thebes, betrayed 
(hat city. But Xenias the Elean, in the Pelqponnesian war, 
whidi took place between the Athenians and Spartans, en- 
deavoured to betray Elis to Agis and the LacedsBmonians. 
Afier this» those who were called the guests oi Lysander, 
pould never rest till they had betrayed their country. But 
during the reign of Philip the son of Amyntas^ you will 
alone find Sparta free fi*om betrayers ; and the other Grecian 
cities were ruined more by betrayers than the pestilence of 
former times. - Such, indeed, was the good fortune of Alex- 
ander the son of Philip, that his felicity was not asdsted by 
any prodition which deserves to be mentioned. But when 
the Greeks suffered that loss in Lamia, Antipater^ who 
hastened to bring the war into Ama, was willing to make a 
sudden peace, and thought it would make no difference to 
his affturs, if he suffered Athens and all Greece to be free. 
Demades, however, and other Athenian betrayers, persuaded 
Antipater to lay aside his philanthropy to the Greeks ; and 
having terrified the Athenian people, were the occasion of a 
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guard of Macedonians bdng placed over Athens, and many 
other cities. 

The following circumstance, too, confirms the truth of my 
narration. The Athenians, though they had received a 
great loss in Boeotia, two tliousand of their army being 
taken prisoners, and a thousand slain, yet did not become 
subservient to Philip. But in Lamia, where they lost no 
more than two hundred men, they yielded to the Mace- 
donians. And thus Greece was never free from the ills 
with which prodition is attended. Thus, too, the Achaian 
Callicrates caused the Achaians at that time to become sub- 
ject to the Romans. But the destruction of king Perseus 
and the Macedonian empre was the beginning of calamity to 
the Achaians. For Perseus having violated the league 
with the Romans which was made by his father, Philip, and 
leading an army against the king of the Sapeans (whom Archi*^ 
lochus mentions in his Iambics) in the city Abrus, he drove 
him out of his dominions, though he was the ally of the 
Romans; and the Romans revenging the injuries of their 
allies, reduced Perseus and all his kingdoms into fheir 
own power, and sent ten ambassadors, in order to aocctnmo- 
date the Macedonian affairs to their own designs. These^ 
as soon as they came into Greece, Callicrates endeavoured to 
dreumvent by flattering attention of every kind, and the 
most persuasive speech; and he so influenced by his arts 
one of theae ambassadors, who was a man by no means in- 
dined to justice, that he persuaded him to join the assendUy 
of the Achaians.. This man, therefore, as soon as he be^ 
caaoe a member of the council, said, that the most powerful 
of the Achaians assisted Perseus with money in waiving on 
the Romans ; and on this account exhorted the Achaians to 
put them to death, as be could mention each of them by 
name. It appeared, however, to the assenMy perfectly un- 
just, to mention openly the names of those that were favour* 
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able to Perseus : and yet it was by no means right to con^ 
demn any one^ whose name was not announced. 

Upon this, the Roman, whose intention was thus repro- 
bated, had the boldness to say, that the commanders of the 
Achaian forces were the persons be alluded to; as all <^ 
them were favourable to Perseus and the Macedonians. 
And this he said, in consequence of being previously tutored 
by Callicrates. But then one Xenon, a man of considerable 
authority among the Achaians, rose^ and said. If this be the 
ease, I also am guilty, as having been a leader of the 
Achaian forces ; but yet I have not acted in any respect 
unjustly towards the Bomans; ^nor am I benevolently dis- 
posed towards Perseus : and, conscious of this, I am willing 
to be judged in the assembly of the Achiuans, and to abide 
by the dedsion of the Romans. Thus spoke Xenon, from 
a consciousness of his integrity : but the Roman represented 
this defence as nothing more than a pretext, and ordered all 
those who were charged with prodition by CaUicrates, to be 
sent to Rome to have their cause decided ; — a thing which 
the Greeks had never done before. For the most powerful 
of the Macedonians, Philip, the son of Amyntas, and his 
son Alexander, never required that their opponents should 
he sent from Greece into Macedonia, in order to have their 
cause decided, but permitted them to abide by the decision 
t>f the Amphictyons. But the Romans at that time ordered 
all those to be brought to Rome who were accused by CaUi- 
crates, whether they were guilty or innocent The number 
of the accused, indeed, was more than a] thousand. And 
the Romans, thinking that these had been already con- 
demned by the Achaians, sent them to Tyrrhenia, and the 
ades which are situated near it Afterwards other ambas- 
sadors and supplicators were sent to the Romans by the 
Achaians, but without any effect. But when these Achaians 
had been confined for seventeen years, the Romans at length 
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liberated not more than three hundred of them that were 
left in Italy, thinking that they had been pumsbed suffici- 
ently. Such of them, however, as endeavoured to escape, 
and were either immediately detected and brought back to 
Borne, or afterwards taken in the cities into which they had 
fled, were without farther delay condemned to death. 



CHAPTER XI. 



The lUnnans, too, again sent a man to determine the 
dispute between the Lacedaemonians and Argives concern- 
ing the boundaries of their dominions; and this was the 
senator Gallus, who both in his discourses and actions be- 
haved in a very insolent manner, ^nd treated I^th the cities 
with contempt. For he did not even deign to hear the 
cause of those cities which had been once renowned for th^r 
actions, and which had fought for a long time for the 
boundaries of their land, though prior to thb, their cause 
bad been determined by Philip the son of Amyntas: but he 
committed the judgment of all Greece to Callicrates, who 
was a most insolent man. And when the ^tolians came to 
him from Pleuron, and requested that they might be sepa- 
rated firom the council of the Achaians, he permitted them to 
send their own ambassadors to Rome. "" Their revolt, too, 
from the Achaian assembly was approved by the Romans ; 
and Sulpitius was ordered to separate frbm the assemUy of 
the Achaians as many cities as he could ; with which in- 
junction he readily complied. In the meantime, the Athe- 
nians, rather impelled by necessity, than through any volun- 
tary deagn, plundered the city Oropus, which was in 
subjection to them ; because, through the injury which they 
sustained from the Macedonian war, they were the most in- 
digent of all the Greeks. The Oropians^in consequence of 
this fled to the Romans for protection; who, considering 
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them as having suffered uojustly, ordered the Scyotiians to 
take from the Athenians suffident to recompense the injury 
which the Oropians had sustained. The Sicyonians, there- 
fore^ in consequence of the Athenians not attending on the 
day appointed for the decision of this dispute, inflicted on 
them a fine of five hundred talents. This the Athenians 
refused to pay ; and on making appUcation to the Romans, 
their fine was reduced to one hundred talents, which, how- 
ever, was not paid. 

Instead, therefore, of paying the fine, the Athenians so 
far prevailed on the Oropians, both by promises and gifts, 
that they suffered an Athenian guard to be admitted 
(hostages being given) within their town ; yet on this con- 
dition, that if they sustained any fresh injury from the 
Athenians, then the Athenians should withdraw their guard, 
and restore the hostages. Not long after this, the in- 
habitants of Oropus were injured by the guard; and 
ambassadors being sent on this occasion to the Athenians, 
the Oropians desired that they might be freed both from the 
compact and the guard, and that the hostages might be re- 
turned. But the Athenians replied, in answer to this, that, 
as the oflence was committed by the guard, and not by the 
Athenian people, they should not comply with their demand ; 
but tfiat they would inflict on the guard the punishment 
which they deserved. The Oropians, however, were not 
satisfied with this answer, but fled to the Achaians, and re- 
quested them to revenge thdr cause: but the Achaians 
would not comply, on account of the esteem and reverence 
which they possessed for the Athenians. Upon this, the 
Oro{nans promised Menalcidas^ who was a Lacedssmonian 
by birth, but who then commanded the forces of the 
Achaians, ten talents, if he could procure tliem the assist- 
ance of the Achaians. But Menalcidas^ when he under- 
stood that CalUcrates possessed great wealth, on account of 
his friendship with the Romans, gave him half of the 
Reward: and through the united arts of Callicrates and 
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Meiudcidadi aid was procured for the Oropians against the 
^^theniana. When this was told by a certain person to the 
Athenians, they came before Oropus as swiftly as possible, 
jand carrying away with them all that remained of the former 
qpoili removed likewise the guard. But afterwards* Menalr 
ddas and Callicrates persuaded the Achaians, who sent 
assistance too late, to make incursions upoti the Attic terrilo- 
xies. However, as assistance came to the Athenians £r6m 
several parts^ of Greece, and particularly from Lacedsemon, 
the Achaians led back their army. 



CHAPTER XII. 



But the Oropians, though they received no assistance from 
the Achaians, yet piud Menalcidas the sum which they had 
promised him ; and Menalcidas, as soon as he had received 
it, thought he should act very improperly, if he made Calli- 
crates a partaker of his gun. First of all, therefore, he 
deluded him with expectations ; afterwards by fraud ; and 
last of all, he had the boldness to deny him his share. By 
this conduct, indeed, he confirmed the proverb : 

A fire there is^ than other fires more fieroe^ 
A wolf, than other wolves more savage far, 
A hawk, who swifter flies than other hawks. 

For Callicrates, who was the most impious of all men at that 
period, was surpassed in perfidy by Menalcidas. But Calli- 
crates being grieved that he had procured the enmity of the 
Athenians without having received the reward of his 
treachery, accused Menalddas to the Adiaians, on the ces- 
iUition of his cdnmand, of a capital ofience. His pretext 
was, that Menalcidas had acted as ambassador to the Ro- 
mans i^;ain8t the Achaians, and had endeavoured to the ut- 
most of his power to draw away Sparta from the assemUy 
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of the Aehamitfu But ncfw Menalcidas, perceiving that he 
was arrived at the extremity of danger, gave three talents te 
DiaeiiB a Megak^litan, and his successor. Diaeus bang 
bound to bis interest by this present, saved the life of Me* 
nalcidas, diough oontrary to the will of the Achaians. Tins 
afiir, however, procuring much disgrace to Diieus both 
privately and puUidy, in order to avert the odium that was 
inssed against him, he raised the views of die Achaians to 
greater undertakings, and the hope of increasing prosperity t 
and employed the following pretext to cover the deception 
of his conduct 

The Lacedsmonians had fled to the Roman senate, with 
the view of settling a dispute about their dominions : but 
the senate referred every thing to the assembly of the 
Achuans, except the dedsion of capital, offences. But 
Diasus, alluring the minds of the multitude by plearing de- 
ception^ pretended that the judgment of even capital crimes 
was referred to the Achaians. The Achaians, in conse- 
quence of this, as they gave credit to his report, began to 
sit in judgment on the capital offences of the Spartans. The 
Spartans, however, refused to abide by their decisions, 
charged Disus with deception, and said, that they would 
again consult the Roman senate about this affair. But 
then the A^aians made use cf another argument— that 
such cities as formed a part of their dominions, had no 
authority of their own, and could not privately send an em- 
bassy to the Romans without the general oonsent of th0 
Achaians^ A war between the Achaians and Laeedaono- 
nians was the result of this dispute ; and the Lacedsemoniai^ 
peroeiviiig that they were not equally powerful in arms W|di 
^e Achaians, sent ambassadors to the Achaian cities ffuih 
licly, and privately to Diseus. But they were answered by 
the citiesp that it was impossible for them to refuse obedi^we 
to the laws,, as their forc^ were under the comtna^d of a 
pnetor. This prsetor was Diseus^ who said, that h^ did not 
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ligbt with Sptt<», but with tliose tbat distnrbed tbepetoe 
of Sparta. And on the senate askii^ him who the petBons 
were that he conadered as having acted unjustly, he gave in 
the names of twenty-four of the first quality in Sparta. In 
consequence of this, the ojnnion of one Agasthenes was 
adopted, a man who prior to this was illustrious and ho- 
iMMired, but whose reputation was greatly increased, fiom 
the adrke which he ga?« on the presmt ooaanon. For h€ 
pcfsuaded those nobles whom DisMn had required to be 
iunrendered to the Achaians to banish themselties Tcrfun- 
tarily 9r&aL Lacedseraonia, and not by their stay bring war 
inflo Spetta; since, if they fled to Rome, they would in « 
short time be restored by the Romans. 

After, therefore, they had baniBhed tfiemselves^ they were 
eapitaUy eondemned by the Spartans. But Callicnrties and 
Dieeus were sent to Rome by the Adiaians, that they might 
4telaim in the atnate against the cKHed Spartans. And ot 
these, CaHioMtes died by the way, of disease^ at Rhodes: 
mot do I know, irfiedier, if he had arxiTed at Rome, he 
would in any respcet have benefited the ArhaJans, or whe. 
tiber Ik nnght not have bees the cause of greater evils to 
them. But when IMwos'and IVtenalridas arrived at Rome^ 
and bad said many dungs in oppontiaii to each other, some 
of whidb were fiir iism being attended with a beooming pro* 
priety, the senate at length gave them for answer, that tfac^ 
would send ambasasdors, who should determine the di£» 
fteenoe between the LaoedsBmonians and Achaians. These 
^mfaaasadors pvooeeded very dowly on thenr journey; and 
in consequence of tUa, a length of time iatarvoied, auf* 
fiaent for Biaus to d roumw nt die Achaians by his fiE»udo« 
Imt conduct, and Menalcidaa the Spartans. For Diibus 
fawHsdeil the Adudans, that, by a decree of the Romans, 
the Spartans woidd be entiiely in thdr power: and MenaL» 
cidas so pei&ctly deceived Ac Laoedmnoinvu^ that they 
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beliered they ahould be freed by the Romau from the as« 
sembly of the Adiaians. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



Again, therefore, in oonsequence of this opposition in 
sentiment, the Achaians began to make war upon the X«ace-» 
dsBmonians. But about the same time MetelluB led the 
Roman army to Macedonia: for it was decreed by the 
senate, that he should war upon Andriscus, the Son of Per- 
aeusj who was endeavouring to free himself from subjection 
to the Romans. Here Metellus, having gained an easy vic- 
tory, persuaded those whom the Roman senate had sent into 
Asia, prior to their arrival thither, to speak to the leaders 
of the Achaian army, and exhort them not to war on the 
Lacedflemonians, but wait the arrival of the ambassadors 
from the Roman senate, who were sent as judges betweea 
the Lacedaemonians and Achaians. This advice they gave to 
Damocritus and the Achiuans, who were then leading an 
army against the Lacedaemonians. However, pereeiving 
they were not able to alter the intention of the Achaians, 
they passed over into Asia. But the Lacedaemonians took 
up arms with. more alacrity than strength, and met the 
eoemj with no other deeagn than that of defimding their 
own dominions. Not long aflber this they were vanquished 
by the Achaians; and a thousand sddiers who were in the 
flower of their age falling in the engagement, the rest saved 
themselves within their walls by a rapid flight. And if Da-* 
mocritus had but hastened to pursue the enemy, the 
Adiaians. might have entered the gates with the flying La^ 
pedaemonians. ^ But at that very time he sounded a tetreat^ 
and afterwards turned himself to excurmohs and devastations 
of the land, rather than beaieg^g the city. Hence, when be 
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led bode his anny, he was fined by the Achaians for pro« 
ditioQ fifty talents ; and, being unable to .pay it, fled from. 
Pelopannetus. 

Bui Disus was proclaimed general of the army after Dar* 
nocrituB: and Metellus being sent as ambassador to him, 
he caused a cessation of arms to take place between the 
Achaians and Spartans, till the arrival of those from the 
senate who were to^ determine their quarrel. The crafty 
general, too, employed the following stratagem against the 
Liacedaemomans. All the cities which surrounded Sparta 
he allured to benevolence towards the Achaians, and brought 
into them guards, which might be subservient to the Achaians 
in attacking Sparta. But the Lacedaemonians made Me- 
nalcidas the general of thdr army, who^ though hepercaved 
that the Laoedsemonians were reduced to the greatest want 
both of men and money, and besides this, that thdr land 
WBS in a most unprolific stat^ yet in' open vblation 
of the truce, by making a sadden excursii», he took and' 
plundered the town lasus, which was in the boundaries of 
the Laccmic region, but at that time in subjection to the 
Achaians. The war, howev^, being again renewed between 
the Lacedaemonians and Achaians, he was accused by the 
atizens, and not b^ng able to bear their reproaches at 
a time when a new war was raised, he destroyed himself by 
pcMaon. And such was the end of Menalddas, a man who 
iras at that time, the most unskilful general of the Lacedae* 
monians, and prior to this had acted in the most unjust 
soanner towards the Achaians* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



At length those that were to determine the dispute 
in Greece, among whom was Orestes, who ordefe4 
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the princqnJ penbus in eftdi citf, togetbcrwidi DfaMi^ to 
flttcnd lum. On their arrival^ Orettm tcdd tfatfia^ diit lh« 
Boman senate were of opinion, that neither the Laeedad* 
moniana, nor Coiinth ksetf, otigltt to ferm a part of the 
Achaic domiiiioiia; and that besides tlos, Aigoa and Bmh 
dasa, which is neir Oeta^ and the Aicadian OrchoHieiiiaiM^ 
ought to be separated fran die Acbsae asscmUy; as dbaia 
people bad no alliance with iht Achaians, and their dtiee 
were in after times only aobjected to the AchaianSL While 
Orestes was thus speaking', the Achaian magisftnteanot en* 
during to stay any longer, and hear the whole of hiadia* 
eourse^ left the hoase, and called the Acfaaiana to oounciL 
Theses as soon aa they knew the opiniott of the Honun 
senate, immedhtely attacked the Spartans, who at that time 
were in Corintb, and plundered all those whom they eillMr 
tuapeeted or knew to be Laoedgfnonians from their bang 
shaved^ orfiom the shoes which they wore^ or any other part 
of their dcrthipg; and even drew out by force and aasaulted 
thoae tbat had fled for refuge into the house of Oiestesu 
Upon this Orestes and the ambassadors that were with hioB 
endeavoured to restrain the fury of the Achaians, and ex* 
horted tbem to remember that they had commenoedhostilitka 
agmnst the Romans themselves^' Not many days after this, 
the Achaians imprisoned all the Lacedemonians that they had 
taken, and dismisstd those of a diflhicnt country. Thtf^ 
Ukewise, Imrnt other Arfiaians to Borne, and among these 
Tbeiidas, aa the leader of the embassy. But these hapiMB* 
ing to meet by the way with other ambaansdois, who weas 
sent from Rome on the same account, returned home. 

DiaBUS had now completed the period of his command, 
and Critolaus was chosen as his successor. This man was 
inflamed with a vehement and intemperate desire of waning 
on the Romans ; and as soon as the new Roman arbitrators . 
arrived, he met them at Tegea, an Arcadian dty, and took 
oare to prevent them ftoai deliveriiig their message to the 
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general assembly of the Achaians* For in their hearing, he 
sent messengers, ordering the Achaians to assemble; but 
privately he desired' the members of the assembly not to 
neet together. The council, thereibre^ not assembling, 
Critolaus plainly evinced that he had deceived the BOtiuina^ 
eapecially when he tdd them, they might depend OA the 
assembly meeting on the sixth month, and that he could not 
lawfully treat on public affairs in any other pl4oe than the 
assembly of the Adiuans. The ambassadors, therdbve^ 
finding that they were deceived, Yetumed home. But Crit 
toUus collecting together the Achaians in Corinth^ ptfsuaded 
them lo carry war into Sparta, and op^Iy take .up arms 
i^gainst the Romans. It oil^n happens, indeed, thitt the 
event of war is unsuccessful to kings and dties, add that de* 
struetion ensues rather &om the interference of dieinoiM 
than the fault of the warriors ; but rashness, when acoonh- 
panied with imbecility, should be rather called madness 
Aan misfortune. This madness, indeed, injured Critolaus 
and the Achaians. But Fytheas, who was at that time the 
general of the Boeotians in Thebes, incited the Achaians to 
war on the Romans, as the Theban^ of thdr own accord 
offered to assist them in carrying on the war. The Tbebani> 
however, were pumshed for this by the ordors of Metellus, 
and were obliged to pay a fine to the Photienses, in the first 
place, because they had invaded their land in to hostile 
asamer; in the second place to the Eubcenses, because 
tli^ had laid waste their country; and in the third place to 
the Amphissenses, because they had cut their com during 
flie time of harvest. But the Romans having learnt fiom 
their ambassadors and the letters of MeteUus the unjust 
conduBt of the Achaians, ordered Mummius, who was at 
that time their consnl, to lead a fleet and land army againfit 
the Achaians. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

But Metellus^ as soon as he found that Mummius wtf 
inarching with an army into Achaia, endeavoured with all 
the diligence possible to bring the war to a concluaon before 
the arrival of Mummius. He, therefore^ sent messengers 
to the Achaians, who exhorted them io give up the Lace^- 
dsemonians, and such other cities as were in subjection to 
the Romans ; adding, that if they complied with this re- 
quest, be would promise to procure their pardon from the 
Romans. At the same time he led his army into Macedo* 
nia through Thessaly and the Lamiacan bay. But Cri- 
tolaus and the Achaians were so far from acceding to the 
conditions propoised by Metellus, that they laid nege to 
Heradea, in consequence of the inhabitants refuang to obey 
the Achsuans. However, as soon as Critolaus understood 
by his spies, that Metellus and the Romans had passed over 
Sperchius, he fled to Scarphea, a Locrian city, and had not 
the boldness to stay in the strait between Heraclea and 
Thermopylae. Indeed he was struck with so great a tenor, 
that the celebrity of the place was not able to raise his 
hopes ; for it was here that the Lacedaemonians exhibited 
the most splendid specimens of courage against the Medes, 
and the Athenians against the Gauls. Metellus^ however, 
pursued, and overtook him a Uttle before he reached Scar- 
phea, and slew the greatest part of his forces; at the same 
time taking not less than a thousand prisoners. But Cri- 
tolaus was neither seen alive after the battle, nor found 
among the dead bodies. If, indeed, he had the boldness to 
merge himsdf in the muddy marsh of the sea near the 
mountain Oeta, he must have been entirely absorbed in its 
profundity. However, other things may be conjectured re» 
spectmg the death of Critolaus. But about a thousand 
chosen Arcadians, who had joined themselves to Critolaus, 
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fled to BUtea in PhcMsis, and w€(re reodved into that dtjr 
on account of a certain alliance which they had with them : 
tbou^ as aoon as the misfortune of Critolaos and the 
Aohfii^ng was told to the Phocenses, the Arcadians were or-' 
dered to leaye Elatea. 

In consequence of this they returned to Peloponnesus, 
and fell in with the army of Metellus at Chaerone& And 
here^ indeed^ divine justice inflicted on diem the punish-* 
ment which they deserved: for they were siain by the 
Romans in that very place, in which they had deserted the 
Greeks when they fought against Philip and the Macedo- 
nians. The command of the Achaians, therefore, returned 
again to Diaeus, who, imitating the conduct of Miltiadesy 
prior to the battle of Marathon, gave liberty to the slaves, 
and mustered all the Achaians and Arcadians of a proper 
age. By this means he collected together an army of tax 
hundred horsebien, and fourteen thousand heavy-armed foot. 
And in this instance, indeed, nothing could exceed the stu- 
pi£ty of Diseus, who, though he knew how unhappily Cri- 
tolaus, and all the preparation of the Achaians, had been van* 
quished by Metellus, yet chose out of his army four thou^ 
sand men, and sent them to Megara under the command of 
AJcamenes. They were sent to this place for the purpose 
of defending the city of the Megarenses, and that they 
might prevent Metellus and the Romans from marching any 
fiurther into Peloponnesus. But Metellus having vanquished 
the Arcadians at Cha&ronea, marched with his army ag^nst 
Tbsbes* At that time Heraclea was besieged by the 
Thebanrs together with the Achaians; and both these par-^ 
ties had been present at Scarphea. But then, on the ap-^ 
proach of Metellus, the Theban women and men of evety 
age abandoning the city, wandered through Boeotia, and 
fled to the tops of the mountains. Metellus, however, 
^ould not suffer dther the temples of the gods to be burnt, 
pt the houses to be thrown down ; and ordered, that no one 
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diottld daj my of idie odier Tlidbaa% inf impade tliein » 
their ffigfaVbut tbat they should by ell means faring Pydim# 
to him» if tkey happened to take him. PytbcttB, thenlfaie, 
W9B imnedietely found, and poniflhod by Metellua as he 
deserved. But as soon as the Roman taany drew dear to 
Hegaara, Alcamenes with his guaid immedistely fled to Co- 
linth to the camp of the Achaians; and the M^axensts 
surrendered the dty to the Bomans without any oonteodoo* 
Metellus^ howeTer^ as soon as he came to thifc Isthmus, invited 
the Achaians to conditbns of peace ; for be had a ychement 
delire of finishing the Macedonisn and Achaian war. The 
ftiUy« however^ of Diasus pee vented him frnn obtaining hk 
^Mre* 



CHAPTER XVI. 



y> 



Whilx these things wtfotransacting, Mummius bringio|; 
with kirn Orestes, who prior to. this had been an arbitrdtar 
between the Achaians and Lacedsemonians^ airived idxmt 
break of day at the Roman army; and sending MetdQas 
with his forces into Macedonia^ staid himsdf in the Istfanms 
till all his army was oollected together. In his army he had 
thi;ee thousand five hundred horse^ and twenty*three thouaaid 
foot. The Cretan archen^ too» came to his assistanee ; and 
Fbilopoemen with a band sent by Attalus from Pergamns^ 
which is above Caicus. Mummius was likewise assisted by 
some Italian forces. But there was aguard before his army, 
at about the distance of twdve stadia firom the campa. This 
guard) which did not keep a very careful watch throi:^ too 
much confidence in the strength of the Romans, was at* 
tacked by the Achaians, who slew mai^ of them, but pur* 
(lied stiU mote of them to theur camps, and took five bun* 
^red fibieUb. The AdMians dated with this victory, 
marob^ to biattle before tlie Romans* As soon, however^ 



m MtDtonnis fimd Aen with bitf maxty, aa4 iba Bmudi 
hone oppcmd ^M of the Adiaiarts» the Achfluun hotlr iaib 
flie£aUly fled, and did not €Mit sttrtab the ftviiaqpfttfioii 
of the Roman horse. The heatvy armed foot of the <khaiani 
^r«fe indeed Teiy nuidi dejeolcd hj the ffif^t of the hem^ 
but yet had the faoidae» to atlaek the Romati foeCi 4nd^ 
though they were orerpowered fay the nudtitade of th«r 
enemies, and worn oat with woniid% yet they flood thw 
ground, till a thousand cfaooen men of the Bomami attadiai 
them on their nde, and thus pot them tofli^t^ If^ indeed^ 
IKaeus, after the battfe, had been bold enongb to enter inia 
Corinth, and receire within the weUs the Ajtug Mnainactf* 
his anny, the Achaians, perhaps, if the aAdr bad temisated 
in a oege and the war protracted^ mi^bt have obcained 
milder conditions from Mummins* 

But now, as soon as the Adiaians begm to tum ^bebt 
backs, Dienis immediatdy fled to M^alopolis, by hq means 
acting towards the Achaians in the same manner aa CalK* 
stratus the son of Empedus acted towards the Athenians* 
For Calhatrattts^ who commanded the Athenian hone in 
Sicily, when the Athenian foot, and those that partook of 
bis ezpefition, were cut off near the mer Asinarusi bad the 
boldness to "force his way with the horse that were with htm 
through the midst of the enemy $ and afterwards hairing 
escaped to Catana with a great part of his forces, turned back 
again the same way towards Syracuse, and attacked those 
that were plundering the Athenian camps. Here, hairing 
dain five of the enemy, he at last feU with certain deadly 
Wounds from his horse, after he had procured great gloiy 
both to tiie Athenians and himself, and saved the horse 
nnder Us command. But Diseus, instead of actii^ in thia 
hermc manner, after the loss of the Adunan forces, Game 
himself to the Megalopditans, as the messenger of the im^ 
pending orismity ; slew his wife with his own hand, that she 
might not be made a captive; and at last destroyed hhneetf 
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hj pokon. Indeed, as he was equally avaricioug with Me« 
tialddag, so was be equally timid in the article of death. 

But those Achdans that had saved themselves in Corinth, 
ttfter the battle, abandoned it as soon as it was night, and 
were accompanied in thor flight by many of the Corinthians : 
and Mummius, though he saw that the gates were open, 
testrained his army from entering Corinth, fearing that some 
ambush might be laid for him within the walls: On the 
third day, however, after the fight he took Corinth, and 
burnt it Of the men that were found within the walls, the 
Romans slew a great part ; and Mummius made slaves of 
the women and children. The slaves, too, that had been 
liberated by and fought for the Achaians, and that did not 
fidl in th^ beginning of the battle, were exposed to sale. 
The votive offerings, and other ornaments worthy of the 
greatest admiration, were carried to Rome, and what re- 
mained Mummius gave to Philopoemen, the leader of the 
fbroes sent by Attalus ; and even at present these spoils taken 
from the Corinthians are to be seen among the Pergamenians. 
With respect to the other cities that warred against the 
Romans, Mummius threw down their walls, and took away 
the arms of the citizens, and accomplished all this before 
messeng^s were sent to him from Rome, to inform him how 
he was to act. But as soon as these messengers arrived, he 
put an end to the Democratic government of these cities; 
estaUished in its stead Oligarchies; laid a tribute on all 
Greece ; forbade the wealthy the possession of land beyond 
their own boundaries ; and abolished the assemblies of the 
several Achaic nations, whether they were held among the- 
Phocenses, Boeotians, or in any other part of Greece. Not 
many years, however, after this, the Romans were moved Xx> 
compassion for the Greeks ; permitted each nation to restore 
its ancient assembly, and to possess land beyond its own 
boundaries ; and remitted the fine which Mummius had laid 
on the several cities. For he had ordered the Boeotians and. 
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Euboeeofies to pay the Heradeote oHe hundred talents ; and 
the Achaians two hundred to the Lacedasmomans. Greece, 
therefore^ being reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
a pr«etor is even at present sent to it from Hinne. This, 
governor the Romans do not call the praetor of Greece, but 
of Achaia ; because the Greeks were subdued at that period 
when the Achaians held the first rank among them. This* 
Achaic war, too, wad finished when Antitheus was the Athe- 
nian archouj in the one hundred and sixtieth Olympiad^, in 
which Diodorus the Sicyonian was victorious. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



At this time Greece was in a condition imbecile in th^ 
extreme, bring aflicted in its parts, and reduced to indigence 
by some divine power. For Argos, which in the times 
tailed heroic had arrived at a very high degree of power, 
together with its being transferred to the dominions of the 
Dorienses, lost the benevolence of fortune. And the Attic 
nation, which began to flourish again after the Pelopomiefiiaa 
war and the loss occasioned by pesUlence, was not many 
years after oppressed by the vigorous power of the Mace- 
donians. The wrath of Alexander was fatal to the Boeotian 
Thebes. The Theban Epaminondas, and afi;erwards the 
war of the Achaians, injured the Lacedaemonians. And 
Jastly, when the empire of the Achaians, which, being cut off 
from Greece, resembled a mutilated tree^ began to blossom 
again, the improbity of its generals prevented its increaae^ 
Many ages after this, the empire of the Romans devolved 
upon Nero, who gave liberty to all the Grecian cities, with- 
out injiuing the Roman empire. For, instead of Greece, he 
gave the Romans Sardinia, an island in the behest degree 
fertile and flourishing* When, ther^oiej I consider this 
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aodoft of N«ro, iPkfo die soa of AriirtM iqfipean to me to 
have qH>keii nost tnily^ when he «ay s, I1A«^ hm^m^ ooMtm^ 
iMiohfiir (Mr mojgnUude <mA boUhuss 4»t of 0, ijery im^ 
soendani nature^ ar$ ly no means the ^ff^pring (^vulgar 
sm$Uf iui (jf sueA as are noble^ and ai Ae same time eor^ 
rupted by a depraved education. This advantageous condi* 
tkiD, however, of Che Greeks was of no long duration. For 
when Vespasian succeeded to the empire after Nero, thejr 
weie disturbed by intestine seditions ; and Vespanan having 
imposed on them an annual tribute, ordered them to obey 
Roman magistrates, because he said the Greeks had now 
learned the use of liberty, And such are the particulars 
which I find happened to the Achaians. 

But the river Larissus fiirms the boundaries of the 
Achaians and Ekans : and there is a temple of Minerva 
Larissaeaon the banks of the river* The Achaian city Dyme 
ia distant about fixir li«mdred stadia from Larissus. Philip 
the jon of Demetrius, when he warred on the Achaians^ bad 
this city alone in his possession : and on this aosount, the 
Roman general, Ulympieus, gave up Dyme to be plundered 
by his army. But Augustus afttrwards bestowed it on the 
Patrenses. In finrmer ^es it was caUed Falea: but when 
it came to be m subjection to the lonei^ it obtained its pre- 
sent denommation* I do not^ however, clearly know, whether 
it was thus nasned fiom a woman Dyme, a native of this 
plaoe^ or from Dymas tihe son of iBgimius, But if any one 
reads the elegy inscribed on the statue of Oebotas, be will 
find great reason to doubt concerning the name of this city. 
For this Oebotas was a Dymaean who conquered in the star 
dium in the seventh OI vmpiad ; but the statue was dedicated 
in Otympia, in consequence of an oracle given at Delphos in 
the eightieth Olympiad. Upon this statue there is the fot- 
lowing ejAgnun : 

Oebotas in the stsdittm vietor, ndsed 

ffis oeuMlry Pales in Aidisk'f r^slms to fikme. 
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That tke ep^^m, theiefbR^ calls tiie mtj Paka^ and not 
jypntf ou|^ not to give anj distuffaBace to Aa leader, 
for the more ancient names are employed by the Gredcs, im 
poedcal eompontions, instead of such b$ are more reocn^ 
Thus they call Amphiaraus and Adrastus, Phoronidte, and 
Tbaseus Erechthides, 

At a sbmU dislanre from the city, and in the road on the 
tight hand is the sepulchre of Soetratus* This youth was a 
native of the place ; and was, as they say, one of the lovers 
of Hercules. They farther add, that Sostratos dying while 
Hercules was yet among men, Hercules radsed this tomb for 
him, and sacrificed to him the hairs of his head* Atpresent^ 
too^ there is a pillar placed over a heap of earth, and upon 
ka statue of Hercules. It is likewise said, that the natives 
perform fiinend sacrifices to Sostratus. Betides this the 
Dyuuti have a tem]^ of Minerva, andn rtatue of the god- 
dess, which is very ancient They have also another temple 
sacred -to the mother Dindymene, and Attes. But who 
Attes is, I have not been, able to discover, because it is an 
arcane affair. Hermenanax, indeed, a writer of degies, says, 
that he was the son of the Phrygian Calaus, and that he was 
pveduoed by his mother incapaUe of begetting children. 
That whea he arrived at manhood he nugmted to Lydia; 
and established there the orgies of the Great Mother. And 
that he was so hif^y honoured by the goddess, that it e]> 
dted the indignation of JupiUr, who weat a boar into the 
Xjdian fidds, by which other Lydiaas were destroyed, and 
Attes himself was skin. The Gauls who inhabit Petinus^ 
confiim by their conduct the truth of this rdbtion, for they 
cannot bear to touch swine. However, they rq)ort things 
cottcawiing Attes far different figom the above. 

Jupiter, say tiieyt wUle he was asleep enntted his seed on 
tiie earth; this in process of time produced a daerncm wiih 
twofold private parts, viz. with the parts of man and weman 
united. The name of this dssmon was Agdistis : and thfe 
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gods, in oonsequenoe o£ being terrified at fatm, cat off Im 
.virik parts. From these parts an almond tree was produced, 
the fruit of which, when ripe, the daughter of the river San«- 
garius gathered and concealed in her bosom. The firuit^ 
however, immediately vanished, and she became pregnant 
As the result of her pregnancy, she was ddivered of a boy, 
iMrho b^ng left in the woods was educated by a goat, and 
who, as he grew in years, possessed a beauty surpassing that 
of the human form, and through which Agdisbs fell in love 
with him. But when he arrived at manhood, his friends 
«ent him to Pesinus, in order that he might marry the 
daughter of the king. Here, as they were singing the nup- 
tial song, Agdistis presented himself before them, and Attes 
becoming insane, cut off his private parts. The kiogfs 
daughter, too, that was ^ven to Attes, cut off her privities. 
-But Agdistis was grieved that Attes had acted in this man* 
fier, and obtained of Jupiter that no part of the body of 
Attes should either become putrid or waste away. And 
Buch are the particulars which are reported about Attes. In 
the Dymaean land, too, there is a monument of the victory 
of Oebotas in the race. This Oebotas was the first of the 
Achaians that was crowned in the Olympic games, but not 
recdving any ccmriderable honour from his fellow-odzens, 
they say, that he made dire execrations, that no Achaian 
might conquer in these games. The Achaians afterwards 
understood the reason why they could never obtain the 
OlymjHC crown (for some god took care to render the ex^ 
aeration of Oebotas effectual), by sending certain persons to 
the oracle at Delphos ; and among other honours which they 
paid to Oebotas, dedicated his statue in Olympia; in oon* 
sequence of which, Sostiatus Pelleneus conquered boys in 
the stadium. Indeed, even at present, it is usual with the 
Achaians, previous to their contending in the Olymjuc games^ 
to perform funeral sacrifices to Oebotas, and when they have 
been victorious in these games, to crown his statue. . 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Os proceeding from Dyme to about the distance of forty 
stadia, you will see the river Pirus pouring itself into the 
sea: and near it is an Achaian city, Olenus, which was 
fixrmerly inhabited. Those, indeed, that make mention of 
Hercules and his labours, particularly mention by wtiat king 
he was entertained in Olenus, and what gifb he hospitably 
receiTed from him. And that the city Olenus was small 
from the veiy first, is evinced by the elegy composed by 
Hermesianax upon the Centaur Eurjrtion. But in process of 
time, they say, that the inhabitants deserted this city on 
account of its imbedlity, and migrated to Pir« and Euryteae. 
The cnty Patrse is about righty stadia distant from the river 
TixQB : and not far from it the river Glaucus runs into the 
sea. Those who describe the antiquities of Patrae, say, that 
a native of this place, whose name was Eumelus, first dwelt 
in this country, and reigned over a few men. That Tripto- 
lemns came to him from the Attic land, fix)m whom Eumelus 
lecaved mild fruits, and was instructed in the art of build- 
ing a city ; and that he called the first dty which he built 
Aroe, from the cultivation of the soil. That as soon as 
Triptolemus betook himself to rest, Antheas the son of 
Eumehis yoked the dragons of Triptolemus to the car, and 
attempted to sow seed from it; but that he fell from the 
chariot and died. And lastiy, that Triptolemus and Eume- 
lus called, by jomt consent, the city which they had built, 
Anthea, from the name of the youth. They also relate, 
that the city Messatis was built between Anthea and Aroe.. 
However, I shall leave the Patrensea to relate what they 
report concerning Bacchus, aa that he was educated in Mes- 
satis, and being circumvented by the stratagems of Pans, 
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arrived at the very extremity of danger^ the Patrenses at 
the siMue time not oppodng the name Messatis. 

But the lones being afterwards expelled by the Achaians, 
Patreus the son of Preugenes, and the grandson of Agenor, 
forbade the Achaians to inhabit Anthea and. Messatia ; and 
enlarging the wall towards Aroe, so that Aroe might be 
inclosed by it, he called the city Patrae, after his own name. 
But Agenor was the father oH Preugenes, the son of Areu% 
and the grandson of Ampyx : and Ampyx was the km of 
Pelias, who descended from .Slginetas» Deritus, Harpahn, 
^myclas^ and Lacedaemoti. And such were the ancestors 
of Patreus. The Patrenses, too, alone of all the Adiaians, 
once privately passed over into iStcJia, through their friend- 
ship to the ^tolians, that they might assist them in thdr 
war agunst the Gauls. However, having suffered greatly 
in the war, and many of them bdng oppressed with want, 
they left PatrsB, a few of them excepted. Those that were 
left;, being scattered about the country, through a desire 4if 
procuring employment, b^an to inhabit the small towns, 
Messatis, Anthea, Boline, Argyra, and Aroe. But Augus- 
tus, either thinking that Patrse would form a convenieBt pcxt 
for ships, or for some othtt reascm^ brought back again fiom 
the other small cities all the inhabitants to Patrae ; and like« 
wise peopled it with the Achaians from Rhypee, afler he bad 
tiRzed that dty from its foundations. Besides this, he gave 
Kberty to the Patrenses alone of all the Achaians, and be- 
stowed upon them sudi other benefits as the Romans aie 
accustomed to confer upon their colonies. But the Piatiefnses 
have a temple in their tower of Laphria Diana. The name 
of the ffioddess is foreign, and the statue was brought hither 
from some other place. For Calydon and the other parts of 
JEtolia beti^ laid waste by Augustus, in ovder that Nico- 
polis above the promontory Actium might be inhabited, the 
Patrenses by this means obtained the statue of I^phria 
Diana. 
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In a similar manner, tooy with respect to the other statues 
wbich were taken away from ^tolia and the Acarnanes, 
Augustus ordered many of them to be carried to Nicopolis, 
and among many other of the Calydonian spoils, gave the 
Patrenses the statue of Laphria, which they venerate even at 
present in their tower* They say, that the appellation 
Laphria was ^ven to the goddess by a Phocensian man : 
for Laphrius the brother of Castalius dedicated an ancient 
statue of Diana among the Calydonians* There are others 
who think that this name originated from the anger of the 
goddess towards the Calydonians, on account of Oeneus be- 
coming in time more gentle. The figure of the statue is that 
of a huntress, and is made of ivory and gold. Its artificers 
were the Naupactians, Mensechus, and Soidas, who are con-* 
jectured to have hved not long after the Sicyonian Canachus, 
and Gallon ^Iginetes. The Patrenses, too, celebrate a 
festival in honour of I)iana Laphria every year, in which 
they sacrifice to her after the manner of their country. For 
they place green wood circularly about an altar, each piece 
being sixteen cubits in length : but within the altar they 
place the driest wood. They frame, too, for the time of the 
festival, steps by which they may ascend to the altar, and 
bring smooth earth, which they lay on the steps of the altar. 
They first of all send forth a procession in honour of the 
goddess, adorned with most magnificent apparel, and a virgin, 
who acts as priestess, brings up the rear of the procession, 
riding in a chariot drawn by two elephants. On the follow- 
ing day the sacrifices to the godde&(s are performed with 
great earnestness both privately and publicly. For they 
throw living animals on the altar, birds fit to be eaten, and 
victims of all kinds ; and besides these, savage boars, stags 
and goats, the young of wolves and bears, some of the most 
perfect of wild beasts, and last of all the fruit of wild trees. 
Af^r this they set the wood on fire. And when this was 
done, I myself once saw a bear, and other animals that were 
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placed on the altar^ thrown by the violence of the flam^ 
beyond tlie altar ; and some of these through their strength 
fled away. They were, however^ brought back again and 
placed on the pyre : and they report, that no one was in* 
jured by the savage animals. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



But there is a sepulchre of Eup^yltts betwtodtbe temf^ 
of Laphria and the altar. Who thi^ Enrypylii^ wae, iOMl 
on what account he came hither,Isball eli))i|in.after I have 
first described the condition of the inhabitants'in these places, 
prior to his arrival. When the lones possessed Aroe, An- 
tbea, and Messads, there was a grove and temple of Diana 
Tridaria in a certain edifice. The lones celebrated a fes- 
tival every year, and offered sacrifices to xknt. goddess, which 
lasted all night. A vir^ acted as priestess liUsbe^ was 
given in marriage. They say, therefore, it onc6 hetppen^ 
that a most beautiful virgin, whose name was Copitse^, 
ofiiciated as priestess to the goddess; and that oae'jM^da* 
nippus, a young man who surpassed those of his own age, 
both in other respects, and in the beauty of his person, fell 
in love with her. As soon, therefore, as Melanippus had 
inflamed the virgin with a love equal to his own, he asked 
permission of her father to marry her. It happens, httif"- 
ever, that old age, amongst its other defects, is fot the most 
part averse from gratifying the desires of youth, and parti- 
cularly that it does not sympathise with young men in the 
torments of love. Hence Melanippus, who would have 
willingly led away the no less willing Coms&tho, was far 
from finding either his own or the virgin^s parents disposed 
to the match. But the passion of Melanippus as well as 
that of many others evinced, that love occasions men to 
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vidate the laws of men^ and profane the honours of the 
gods : for Comsetho and Melanippus satisfied the impulse 
of love in the temple of Diana ; and afterwards used the 
temple just as if it had been a bedchamber. The inha- 
bitants, however, immediately experienced the wrath of 
Diana for this poUution of her temple : for the land yielded 
no fruit, unusual diseases abounded, and, in consequence of 
them, a mortality greater than usual prevailed* 

Oppressed with such calamities, the inhabitants fled to 
the Delphic oracle ; and the Pythian deity accused Mela- 
nippus and Comsstho as the authors of their misfortunes. 
The oracle, too, ordered them to sacrifice the offenders to 
Diana, and immolate every year to the goddess a virgin and 
young man of surpassing beauty. On account, therefore, 
of this sacrifice, the river which flows near the temple of 
Triclaria Diana, came to be called Ameilicios, or implacable ; 
for prior to this, it was without a name. And thus the pro« 
fane deed of Melanippus and Comaetho brought destruction 
on many young men and virgins, who had not by their 
conduct offended the goddess, and caused great affliction to 
their parents. I conader, however, the lovers, Melanippus 
and Comaetho, as exempt from the calamity : for to man 
alone the enjoyment of a beloved object is equivalent to 
life. But this sacrifice of the human spedes to Diana is said 
to have ceased on the fcdlowing occasion. The inhabitants, 
prior to tins, had known from a Delphic oracle, that a fordgn 
king would arrive in their country, bringing with him a 
fordgn dsemon, and that when this happened, their sacrifice 
to Triclaria would cease. Troy, therefore, being taken, and 
the spoils divided among the Greeks, Eurypylus the son of 
Eusemon received a chest, which contuned a statue of 
Bacchus, the work, as they say, of Vulcan, and the gift of 
Jupter to Dardanus. 

Of this chest there are two reports. According to some, 
it was left by £neas when he fled from Troy : but accord* 
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iog to othors, it was thrown away by Cassandra, as she knew 
that it would prove unfortunate to any Grreek who should 
find it. £ury{^lu8, therefore, opened the diest, saw the 
statue, and in oonsequenoe of seeing it, became immediatdy 
insane; and this in such amanner, that thou^ he sometimes 
enjoyed the use of his reason, yet he passed the greater part 
cS his life m a state of madness. In oonsequenoe, therefore^ 
of this malady, he did not sail to Thessaly, but to Cirrhst 
and the bay in that place. From hence he proceeded to 
Del{Aos, and inquired of the orade by what means he might 
be liberated from his disease. The oracle answered him, 
that he should dedicate the chest, and take up his abode in 
that place in which he should meet with men sacrificing 
after a forrign manner. The wind, therefore^ impelled the 
vessels of Eurypylus to the sea near Aroe ; and he landing 
on the shore of Aroe, met with a boy and a virgin whom 
they were leading along in order to be sacrificed on the altar 
of Tridaria Diana. Without any great difficulty, therefore, 
be perceived that this sacrifice was that to which the oracle 
alluded. The natives, too, recollected the oracle which bad 
been given them, on sedng a king whom they had never 
bdield, and suspected that the chest contained the statue of 
some divinity. And thus was Eurypylus freed finom his 
disease, and the country from human sacrifices; and the 
river was now called Afeilichos^ or mild. Some persons, 
however, have asserted in thdr writings, that the above par- 
ticulars did not happen to the Thessalian Eui3rpylu8; but 
that Eurypylus the son of Dezamenus, who reigned in 
Olenus, came with Hercules against Troy, and received from 
him the chest. In other respects, they agree with what we 
have rdated. But for my own part, I cannot be persuaded 
that Hercules was ignorant of what the chest oontiuned; or 
that if he knew its contents, he would have ^ven it to a man 
irho was nothing more than his associate in war. Indeed, 
the Patrenses are not acquainted with any other Eurypylus 
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dian he who was the loa of Eaaemaii, to whom they perform 
fimefal sacitfioeB every year^ after the celebration of the 
festival iX Bacchus. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The deity who was concealed in this chest was called 
iGsymnetes. But those who prindpally reverence the god 
are nine men, who are selected out of the chief persons in 
the city, and as many women of equa) rank : and on one 
night of the festival the priest exposes the chest to public 
view; for such is the honour to which that night is de- 
stined. All the children of the inhabitants, too, descend to 
the river MeiUchos, crowned with ears of corn, and adorned 
after the anoent manner in whi^ youths and virgins were 
led to be sacrificed to Diana. At present, these crowns, 
made of ears of com, are dedicated to the goddess. But 
after they have washed themselves in the river, and have 
put on crowns of ivy, they jHroceed to the temple of iEsym- 
netes. And such is the manner of thdr sacrificing to 
.^Isymnetes. Within the inclosure of the temple of Laphria 
Diana there is a temple of Minerva, who is called Pcma- 
chdis ; and whose statue is cxf ivory and gold. But on pro- 
ceeding to the inferior part of the dty, you will see a temple 
of the mother Dindymene, in which Attes is honoured. 
They do not, however, exhibit any statue of the god : but 
there is a slone statue of Dindymene, In the forum there 
is a temjde of Jupiter OlymiMus: and the god aits on a 
throne, neur which BGaerva stands. Near the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter there is a statue of Juno, and a temple of 
Apollo, which contains a naked brazen statue of the god, 
with shoes on its feet; and the statue stands with one of its 
feet on the skull <^ an <»c. For that Apollo is particularly 
delighted with oxen, is diown by Alcasus in his hymn to 
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Mercury, in which he q)eak8 of oxen that wen stolen by 
Mercury from Apollo. Indeed, prior to Alceu^ Homer 
agsertSy that Apollo fed the herds of Laomedon for a re- 
ward : and in the Iliad, he represents Neptune thus spedc^ 

ing: 

" Troy's walls I raised (for such were JoTe*8 oommands)^ 
And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands: 
Tby task it was to feed the bellowing droTes 

Along fair Ida's vales and pendent groyes.*' 

^»-# • 

It may be conjectured, therefore, that ApoUo was thus r^ 
presented with his foot on the skull i^ an ox, in ccmsequenoe 
of these assertions of Alcaeus and H<Mner. 

But in that part of the forum which is in the open air, 
there is a statue of Minerva, and before it the sepulchre of 
Patreus. After the forum follows the Odeum, or music- 
school, in which there is a statue of Apollo well worthy of 
inspection. Thb was made by the Patrenses out of the 
spoils^ whidi they took, when they alone of all the Achaians 
assisted the iEtolians against the Gauls. The Odeum here 
surpasses in ornament every place of a similar kind in Greece, 
except that at Athens. For the Athenian Odeum is supe- 
rior to this, both in magnitude and the whole of its apparatus. 
But it was nused by an Athenian whose name wasHamles, 
in memory of his wife. This circumstance I made no mea- 
tion of in my description of the Attic afiairs, because I had 
composed that account before Herodes raised the Odeum. 
On leaving the forum, and proceeding to that partof Patre 
which contains the temple of Apollo, there is a gate at the 
extremity of this place, and upon it golden statues, viz. 
Patreus, Preugenes, and Atherion, the two last of whom 
were boys, at the same time that Patreus was a boy. Along 
this road, and opposite to the forum, there is a grove and 
temple of Limnabs Diana. They report, that when the 
l>orienses possessed Lacedaemonia and Argos, Preugenes, in 
consecjuenoe of a dream, took away the statue of Limnatis 
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Diana finom Sparta; and that one of his flervants, in whom 
he had the greatest oonfidenoe, asasted him in his under- 
taking. This statue, after it was brought by PreUgenes 
firom Sparta, was preserved in Mesoa. However, when 
they celebrate the festival of the goddess limnatis, one <^ 
the servants belon^ng to the sacred rites, carries this statue 
from Mesoa to Patras, and places it in the grove within the 
city. In this grove the Patrenses have, hkewise, other tem^ 
ples: but these are not in the open air, but th^*e is an en* 
trance to them through certain porches. The statue of JSscu* 
lapius which is here is made of stone, except the garment : 
but the statue of Minerva is made of ivory and gold. B^ 
fore the temjfle of Minerva is the sepulchre of Preugenes, to 
whom they perform funeral sacrifices every year, at the 
time in which they celebrate the festival of Limnatis Diana. 
But not far from the theatre there are two temples, one c^ 
24emeas, the other of Venus. The statues of these god* 
idesses are very lai^, and are made of white stcme. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



In diis part of the city^ too, there is a temple of Bacchus, 
who is called Calydonius : for the statue of the god was 
brought from Calydon. While Calydon stood, Coresus 
was one of the priests of Bacchus, who suffered very unjusdy 
through love. For he was in love with a vir^ CaUirhoe, 
but so unfortunately, that the hatred of the vii^n rose in 
proportion to the ardour of his love. When Coresus, 
therefore, found that he was unable, either by i»ayers or 
gifts, to move the virgin to love him, he came in a suppliant 
posture to the statue of Bacchus, who heard the prayer of 
his priest, and afflicted the Calydonians with a dqpree of in- 
sanity like that produced by intoxication, through which 
great numbers of them continually perished. In conse* 
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qucfiee pf this, the inhabitants £edto the onude in Dodona 
For, at that time, those that dwelt here, asalsothe^tolians, 
and their neighbours the Acamanes and Epizots, placed 
great confidence in the oracles idiich were delivered fiom 
the oak, and in the prophetic pnq)orUes of doves. The 
oracle, therefore, cxf Dodona, told them, that their cala* 
mity was pooduced by the anger of Bacchus, and that they 
would not be liberated ftom their disease till Coresus dther 
saciifioed Calliriioe, or some other person who had the 
OMinige to die in her stead. As the virgin, however, found 
no one willing to procure her safety by dying for her, she 
fled for refuge to those by whom she had been edu- 
cated« But here finding no assistance, nothing now re- 
mained for her but to die. Every thing, therefore, being 
prepared for the sacrifice agreeably to the admonitioB 
of the Dodonean oracle, she was led after the manner 
of a victim to the altar. Coresus himself presided over 
the sacrifice : but he, ^ving way to his love, and not to his 
anger, slew himself instead of Callirhoe ; and by this means 
gave the most insane specimen of love of any person we are 
acquainted with. Callirhoe, however, as soon as she saw 
that Coresus had ^n himself, found her hatred of the 
youth vanish, and love succeed in its stead. Hence, 
through pity of Coresus, and shame for her bdiaviour 
towards him, she cut her throat by the fountain whidi is 
not fiur from the port in Calydon : and this fountain after- 
wards was called Callirhoe from the name of the vir^n. 

Near the theatre, too, the Patraises have a grove, which 
is sacred to a woman who was a native of this place. In 
this grove there are statues of Bacchus, equal in number tp 
the Achaian towns, and of the same names with them : for 
they are denominated Mesateus, Antheus, and Aroeug. 
These statues, during the festival of Bacchus, are brought 
into the temjle of iEsymnetes. This temple is atuated in 
that part of the city which is near the sea, and, as you leave 
the forum, is on the right hand. But as you descend fix>m 
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dtt tenple of iBsynm^ea, yau will perceive another tern* 
pie, and a stone statue. Tfaia temple is called the tenqde 
of the Sa?ionr, and, as they report, was dedieated by Eury- 
pyhis, when he was freed from his insanity. Near the pcnrl 
there is a temple of Neptune, with a atone statue in an up* 
right position* Neptune, indeed, bendes thoae appeUationa 
which are assigned him by poets for the sake of adorning 
their verses, has some particular denomination from every 
city. He is, however, called in common by all nations Pe^ 
iagdsan^ Asphaliaan, and Hippian. Some (me, perhaps, 
may think that this last appellation was given to the god 
from other causes : but I conjecture that he was so called^ 
because he invented the art of riding. Homer, indeed, 
when he describes the horse-races of the Greeks, represents 
Menelaus as calling on Antilochus to swear by Neptune as 
follows : 

'' Rise if thou dsrest, before thy chariot standi 
The driving scouiige high-lffted in thy hand ; 
And touch thy steeds^ and swear thy whole intent 
Was but to oonquer^ not to dicamveat. 
Swear by that god whose liquid arms surround 
The globe, and whose dread earthquakes heave the ground." 

But Pamphus, who made the most ancient hymns for the 
Athenians, says that Neptune is the god to whom 

'' Himes we owe, and swdiiog sails for ships." 

So that it is probable the god was denominated from riding 
on horseback, and not from any thing else. 

In Patrae, too, not far from the temple of Neptune, 
there are temples of Venus : and one of her statues was 
drawn up by some fishermen in a net, in the age preceding 
the present. There are, likewise^ brazen statues of Mars 
and Apollo near the port : but at the port there is a grove 
and statue of Venus, the face, hands, and feet of which are 
stone, but the other parts are of wood. They have also a 
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grove near the sea, whkdi is admirably adapted for the 
course, and affords an elegant retreat in summer. In this 
grove there are temples of Apollo and Venus, whose statues 
are made of stone. After the grove follows a temple of 
Ceres: and there are statues in it of the goddess and her 
daughter, in a standing position ; but the statue of Earth in 
the temple is in a sitting posture. Before the temple, too, 
6f Ceres, there is a fountain, which is separated fiom the 
temple by a stone-wall : and there is a descent to it by steps 
on the outside. This temple has a true oracle ; but it does 
not predict all events, but only those of disease. They let 
down a mirror, which is suspended by a slender rope, and 
balanced in such a manner that it may not be meiged in 
the fountain with its anterior part, but so that the water may 
lightly touch its circumference. After this, having prayed 
to the god, and made a fumigation, they look into the mir- 
ror, and by this means perceive whether the sick person will 
live or die. And thus far does the truth of this water ex- 
tend. In C3rane8e, too^ very near Lycia, there is an oracle 
of Apollo Thyrxeus; and there is a fountain near Cyanese. 
TI\ose who descend into this fountain in a similar manner 
perceive whatever they wbh to behold. But in Patrse near 
the grove there are two temples of Serapis : and in one of 
them there is a sepulchre of iSgyptus the son of Belus. 
The Patrenses report, that he fled to Aroe, worn out with 
grief for his sons, abhorring the name of Argos, and being 
very much in fear of Danaus. The Patrenses, likewise, 
have a temple of ^sculapius. This temple is above the 
tower, and near the gates which lead to M essatis. But the 
wom^n in Patrse are double in number to the men, and are 
remarkably prone to venery. They procure a li^ng by 
weaving hair nets for women, and other kinds of apparel, 
from the fine flax which grows in Elis. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

But Pharae, which is an Achaian dty, was given to the 
Patrenaes by Augustus. And the road from Pharse to Pa^- 
tne is one hundred and fifty stadia in length : but from the 
sea upwards towards the oontinmt^ there is an interval of 
dghty stadia. The river Pierus too £k>ws near Pharse : and . 
tins, as it appears to me, is the river which flows through 
the ruins of Olenus, and which the inhabitants near the seat 
qbU 1^8. Near this river there is a grove of plane-trees^ 
many of which are hollow through age, and besides this, of 
such a magnitude, that those who are so inclined may feast 
and sleep in them as in caverns. But the indosure of the 
forum is very large, after the ancient manner of the forums 
in Phane. In the middle of this forum there is a stone statue 
of Mercury with a beard. This statue stands on the earth' 
without any basis, is of a square figure, and is of no great 
magnitude. The inscription on it signifies, that it was de- 
dicated by the Messenian Simulus. But the god is called 
Agoraioa or judicial. Near this statue there is an oracle; 
and befi^re the statue there b a Vesta of stone, to which 
brazen lamps are soldered with lead. Those, therefore, who 
wish to consult the god, come hither in the evening, sacrifice 
with frankincense to Vesta, then fill the lamps with oil and 
light them, and afterwards place a piece oS money belonging 
to the country on the altar, and on the right hand of the 
statue. Thb piece of money is called brass; and he who 
desires to ask any question, addresses the ear of the god, and 
after this leaves the forum, closing his ears. But when he 
has entirely left the forum, he removes his hands from his 
ears, and considers any vcnce which he may happen to hear 
as an oracle. There is an oracle of this kind belonging to 
the .Egyptians in the temple of Serapis. 
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In Pharas, likewise, there is a piece of water sacred to 
Mercury. The name of the fountain is Hama: and thej 
do not catch the fish which are in it^ because they conader 
them as sacred to the god. Very near this statue there are 
thirty quadrangular stones. These the Pharenses venerate, 
calCng each by the name of some particular god. Indeed, it 
was formerly the custom with all the Greeks to reverence 
rude stones in the place of statues of the gods. But at 
about fifteen stadia from PhairaB there is a giT)ve of the Die 
oicuri, which principally abounds with planted laurel-trees. 
There is, however, no temple in the grove; nor does it 
contmn any statues ; for they report, that the natives car- 
ried the statues to Rome. But the grove has an altar raised 
from chosen stones. The Pharenses, too^ are not cert^n 
whether Phares, who was the son of Philodanua the daugh- 
ter of Danaus, or some other of the same name, was the 
founder of their city. But Tritia, which is an Achaian city, 
is situated in the most inland parts ; and was given to the 
Patrenses by Csesar. There is a distance of about one hun- 
dred and twenty stadia between Tritia and Pharse. But be- 
fore you arrive at Tritia, you will see a sepulchre of whitestone, 
which deserves to be inspected on other accounts, and parti- 
cularly for the pictures within the tomb, which were painted 
by Nicias. In this sepulchre a beautiful young virgin sits 
on a throne of ivory, and a female servant stands by her, 
holding an umbrella. A youth, likewise, in an upright po- 
ffltion, stands near her. This youth is without a beard, has 
8 robe *on, and a purple doak over his robe. Near this 
youtli there is a servant holding darts, and leading along 
dogs prq)er for hunting. The names of these persons are 
unknown : but we may very probably infer that a man and 
faia wife are buried in this tomb. 

With respect to the founder of Tritia, some report that it 
WAS Cdlndaa, and that he came from Cuma, a country be- 
longing to the Opici, who are a people of Campania. But, 
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aeeording to others, Mars bad oomiexion with Tritia, the 
dsu^htar of Triton. This Tritia was a priestess of Minenra, 
while she remained a virgin: but Meknipposy the son of. 
Mars and Tritia built and enlarged the dty, and called it 
after the name of his mother. In Tritia there is a temple 
of those gods, who are called the greater gods. But their 
statues are made of a certain day. Every year they cele- 
brate a festival to these divinities, which is in no respect 
different from that which the Gredu celebrate in honour of 
Bacchus. There is also a ten^le of Mino-va here ; and 
these 18 a stone statue of the goddess to be seen even at pre- 
sent; for the Tritasenses report, that the ancient statue of 
the goddess was taken to Rome In this temfde they sacri- 
fice to Mars and Tritia. And such are the cities which are 
situated at a distance from the. sea, and are firmly established . 
on die continent. But as you sail to ^gimn from Patron, 
you will in the first place see a promontory, which is called 
BhiiN], and which is about fifty stadia distant fix)m Patne«. 
The port Panormus is distant from this promcmtory fifte^i 
stadia; and that which is called the wall of Minerva is at 
the same distance from Panormus. But from the wall of 
Minerva to the port caUed Erineos^ or the midfig-trse^ 
there is a distance by sea of ninety stadia. From henoe to 
.^Bgium there b a diwtance of rixty stadia. But if you walk 
from ErineoB to ^gium, the journey is shorter by forty 
stadia than the passage by sea. The river Meilicbos, too, 
and the temf^^rf'Tridaria, are not far from the dty of the 
Patrenses : but no statue remains in the temple. This tem- 
ple is situated on the right hand. But as you proceed from 
the river Meilichos, you will see another river which is called 
ChanuboB. Cattle that drink out of thb river in spring few 
the moat part bring ferth maks; and on this aooonnt shep- 
herds drive aU their cattle except oxen to a difiierent part of 
the country. But they suffisr these to drinkout of the river, 
because they consider bulb as better adapted to the purposes. 
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of sacrifice and the culdvation of the land than cows. They 
pay more respect^ however, to the females of other cattle 
than to the males. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Aftbe the river Charadros there are rubs, though by no 
means splendid ones^ of the dty Argyras : and on the right 
hand of the public road is the fountain Argyra, and the 
river Selemnus. pouring itself into the sea. The inhabitants 
report oonoeming this river, that Selemnus was a beautiful 
youth, who used to feed his flocks in this part of the 
country ; and that Argjrra, one of the nymlphs bdon^ng to 
the sea, fdl in love with him. They add, that she used to 
leave the sea, and sleep with the youth near the river. That 
not long after, Selemnus lost all the beauty of his person, 
and the nymph ceased to visit him ; and that the youth be- 
ing deprived of Argyra, died through the violence of his 
love, and was changed by Venus into a river. However, 
hb love for Argyra continued even after his metamorphosis 
(as the Patrenses say), just in the same manner as they re- 
port of Alpheus with respect to Arethusa, till through the 
assistance of Venus, he became oblivious of the nymph. 
There is also another report concerning him, which is as 
follows : The water of this river Selemnus is a cure for love, 
both to men and women : and those who wash in the river, 
experience an oblivion of their love. If, therefore, there be 
any truth in this report, the water c^ Selemnus is far more 
precious to mankind than gold. At some distance from 
Argyra flows the river Bolinaeus: and the city Bolinay 
which is near it, was once mhalnted. They say that a vir- 
gin, Boline, was once beloved by Apollo; and that she fljring 
from his embraces, threw herself into the sea in this part of 
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the country, and through the favour of Apollo beciune 
immortal. 

From hence a promontory extends itself to the sea t and 
it is reported, that in this sea Saturn threw the scythe with 
which he cut off the genitals of his father Heaven ; and that 
on this account the promontory was denominated Drepanon. 
But a little above the public road are the ruins of Rhypae. 
MgLVim is about thiity stadia distant from hence. The 
river Phoenix, too, runs through the country of iSgium^ 
and another river Meganetas, both which pour themselves 
into the sea. But there is a porch near the city which was 
raised for the athletic Straton, who, on the same day, was 
victorious in Olympia in the pancratium, and in wrestling. 
This porch was built that he might have a place to exercise 
himself in. The iS^enses, too, have an andent temple of 
Ludna« The statue of the goddess is v^ed from the head 
to the feet with a thin veil, and is made of wood, except the 
ftce, and the extremities of the hands and feet ; for these 
are made of Pentelican stone. The statue, too, extends one 
of its hands, and with the other holds a torch. Any one 
may conjecture, that torches are given to Ludna, because 
the pains of labour are equally sharp with the torments of 
burning : or you may say, that torches belong to her, be- 
cause she leads offspring into light This statue was made 
by the Messenian Damophon. Not far firom the temple of 
Ludna, there is a grove sacred to iSsculapius, and in it are 
statues of Hygia and iEsculapius. An Iambic verse on the! 
basis of the statue signifies, that it was made by the Messe-« 
nian Damophon. In this temple of .Sksculapius I had a 
dispute with a Sidonian, who said that the Phcenicians knew 
better than the Greeks such particulars as respect a divine 
nature, and that according to them, Apollo was the father of 
i£sculapius, but that his mother was by no means a mortal 
woman. That, indeed,, iEsculapius is air, which is equally 
subservient to the heaiUh both of men and all animals : but 
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that Apollo is the^Sun, and is very properlj deDominated 
the father of iEsculapius, because the %un harmonizing the 
seasons by his course, $^v^ salubrity to the aW. 

This explanation I can very readily admit ; but it is not 
m^re Phoenician than Grsecian : for in Titana, a town of the 
Sicyonians, the statue of ^sculapius is called the statue 
d[ Health : and it is evident even to a child, that the course 
of the sun is the cause of health to men on the earth. 
The ^giensesy too, have a temple of Minerva, and a grove 
of Juno. In the temple of Minerva there are two statues 
of white stone ; but the statue of Juno cannot be beheld by 
any person, except the woman who acts as priestess to the 
goddess. There is also a temple here of Bacchus, near the 
theatre; and it contains a statue without a beard. They 
have a grove, too, in the forum of Jupiter the Saviour : and 
on entering the forum, on the left hand you will perc^ve 
two brazen images, of which that without a beard appears 
to me to be the most ancient. But the brazen statues 
which, as you proceed stnught forwards, will present them- 
selves to your view in a building sacred to Neptune and 
Hercules, to Jupiter and Minerva, are called ArgiveSj 
either, as the Argives say, because they were made in an 
Argive city, or, as the i^^enses report, because they were 
given to them by the Argives, and afterwards dedicated by 
them in this place. But the iBgienses being ordered to 
sacrifice daily to these statues, invented this stratagem. 
They slaughtered many victims, and consecrated them to 
the gods, but afterwards eat them at a public feast ; and by 
this means were hardly at any expense in their sacrifices. 
At length, however, these statues were demanded back 
again by the Aigives ; and then the JEpen»e» desired to be 
paid the money which they had spent in sacrifices. But 
this money not being paid, the statues were left with the 
jEgienses. Near the forum, too, the ^gienses have a 
temple sacred to Apollo and Diana in common ; and in the 
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fbrum there is a temple of Diana, and in it a statue of the 
goddess, which is in the attitude of a person discharging an 
arrow. There is also a sepulchre here of Uie herald Tal- 
thybiu8» who has a tomb formed from a pile of earth in 
Sparta ; and both cities perform his funeral rites. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



But near the sea in iSgium there is a tem{£e of Venus. 
This is fiiUowed by the tem{^ of Neptune, Proserpine, 
and Jupiter the Congregator.- In this last temple there are. 
statues of Jupiter, Venus, and Minerva. But Jupiter is 
called ih€ Ccfigregator, because Agamemnon collected to- 
gether in this place the most illustrious of the Greeks in 
Older that he might deli|[»erate with them in common, on the 
proper means of wlming on the kingdom of Priam. Among 
other things for which Agamemnon deserves praise, this is 
one, that he waned on Troy and the neighbouring cities 
irithout aAy other arnly <k>ming to his assistance than that 
whioh followed him froih the first. The tem{de of Ceres 
Panachflia is next to that of Jupiter the Cotogrq^n But 
that part of the iE^ensian coast in which these temples are 
contained exhibits the following particulars worthy of re- 
ladon* In the first place there is a very Copious stream of 
water, and which is very sweet at its sourcie. In the next 
place there is a temple of SafHy^ in whidi it is not lawful for 
any one to behold the statue pxo&gX the priests. Among 
other sacred ceremomes they perform the following: Re- 
ceiving from the goddess cakes made after the manner of 
th^ country^ they throw them into the sea, and assert* 
that they send tlwm to the Arethusa <^ the Syracusinflu 
The JEgienses, loo, have other statues made of brass, vias. 
a Jupiter, who is but a boy as to his age, and a Herculas 
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without a beard : and these were made by the Argive Age- 
lidaa. Priests are chosen every year to attend on these sta- 
tues ; and each statue is preserved in the house of its 
ninistrant priest. In more ancient Umes, indeed, the most- 
beautiful of youths was' chosen to officiate as priest to Ju- 
jnter : and this youth, as soon as he began to have a beard, 
was succeeded in his office by another beautiful youth. 
And such are the religious ceremonies of the iGgienses. 

At present, too, an assembly of Achaians is held in ^giurn, 
after the same manner as that of the Amphictyons at Ther- 
mopylae and Delphos. Proceeding fix>m hence the river 
Selinus presents itself to the view ; and at about tlie distance 
of forty stadia from iOgium, the city Helice is situated by 
the sea, in which formerly the I(»ies had a most holy temple 
of Heliconian Neptune. They report, that they venerated 
this divinity from the time when, being driven from their city 
by the Achaians, they fled to Athens, and afterwards came 
from Athens to the maritime coast of Aaa* Among the 
Milesians, too, as you go to the fountain Biblias, there is an 
altar before the city of Heliconian Neptune. In Kke man* 
ner among the Teians, there is an inclosure and altar sacred 
to Heliconian Neptune, which deserve to be inspected; 
Homer, too, makes mention of Helice, and Heliconian Nep. 
tune. But in after times, when the Achaians drew from 
this temple certain suppliants that had fled to it for shelter, 
and slew them, the anger of Neptune was by no means slo^ 
to revenge the impiety of the deed. For he not only over^ 
threw the walls and buildings by earthquakes, but razed 
the very city from its foundations, and this in such a manr 
ner that no vestige of it was left to future times. Indeed, 
divinity previously signifies by certain usual tokens ap- 
proaching desolation, when mighty earthquakes are about io 
take place. For unceasing nuns, or dryness of the soil eon^ 
tinue for a great length of time prior to cauthquakes. The 
aify I'tkewise, every year becomes hot even in winter; and in 
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summer the oxi> of the sun is either corered with darkness, 
and is of an unusual colour, or is remarkably red, or tends 
to a black colour. Besides all this, fountains of water are 
for the most part dried up, and violent winds tear up trees 
by their roots. Bodies, too, are seen running in the heavens, 
accompanied with abundance of flame : and the stars appear 
in a shape different from that which they possessed before, 
and excite great terror in those that behold them. Besides, 
very powerful vapours rise from the profundities of the 
earth. And these, and many other. signals are ^ven by di- 
vinity prior to the desolation produced by violent earth- 
quakes. 

Thb motion, however, is not of one kind only : but those 
who have investigated this matter the first of all others, and 
their disciples, inform us that earthquakes are of various 
kinds ; and that the most gentle kind (if we can admit that 
there is any gentleness in such a violent evil) takes place 
when, together with the motion now oommendng, and witli 
the subversion of houses from their foundations, an op- 
ponte motion counteracts the effects of the former, and 
raises the buildings already buried in the ground. When 
an earthquake^ therefore, of this kind happens, pillars which 
have been thrown down are again raised ; the parts of walls 
which have been separated become again united; beams 
which have been moved out of their proper places are re- 
stored to their fonner situations ; and aqueducts, and other 
conveniences for the reception of water, when th^ parts 
have been torn asunder by the violence of the motion, have 
been agiun united in a manner beyond what human ait is 
able to accomplish. But the second kind of earthquake 
takes place when the strongest building falls to the ground. 
Just as if it was thrown down by warlike engines. And the 
most pernicious of all is that which they assimilate to the 
breath of a man in a fever, which is impelled upwards with 
^eat density and violence; and which is signified by other 
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parts of the body, but particularly by the hands in that 
place where they join to the arms. In a similar manner this 
last kind of earthquake, say they, vibrates, when it throws 
down buildings from their foundations ; and resembles the 
operations of moles in the recesses of the earth. But tlus 
kind <^ motion alone leaves no vestiges of habitations on the 
ground ; and they report, that Helioe was shaken from its 
very foundation with an earthquake of this kind. They 
farther report, too, that, together with this, they suffered 
the foUovdng calamity. During the winter season of the 
year there was once such an inundation of the sea, that all 
Helice was surrounded with it ; and the grove of Neptupe 
was so merged under the water, that the tops of the trees 
alone could be seen. At die same time, too, the god shaking 
the earth on a sudden, and the sea pouring on the land, 
from the combined force of these two, the city with all its 
inhabitants was buried under the inundating waves. A si- 
milar calamity was the total destruction of the dty Midea : 
and another city in Stpylus was swallowed up in an opening 
of the ground. But from that part of the mountain fitom 
which the city was torn,, water aflerwards burst forth, and 
the chasm became a lake, which was called Saloe. The 
ruins, too, of the city might be seen in the lake, before they 
were covered with the water of a torrent. You may also 
pero^ve the ruins of Heliee, but no longer in the same 
manner as before, because they are now corrupted by the 
salt water. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Helice, however, is not the only example of the ang^ 
of divinity, fpr the violation of suppliants, but many oth^r 
cities have suffered on the like ^ux^oimt. The divinitv 
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in Dudonai too, appears to have exhorted men to re- 
rerence suppliants. For the following oracle was given to 
the Athenians in the time of Aphidas : ^* Carefully attend 
to the hill of Mars, and the odoriferous altars of the Furies, 
because it is necessary that the Lacedaemonians oppressed 
by hostile spears should become your suppliants. These 
nether slay with the sword, nor violate the suppliants: 
for suppliants are sacred and holy." This oracle was recol- 
lected by the Greeks, when the Peloponnesians attacked 
Athens, in the reign of Codrus, the son of Melanthus. For 
then the remuning forces of the Peloponnesians departed from 
the Attic territories, when they understood that Codrus was 
dead, and were told the manner of his death. For they 
could no longer hope to obtain the victory, as Codrus had 
devoted himself, in consequence of an oracle ^ven by the 
Delphic Apollo. And the Spartans, who had entered 
within the walls, concealed themselves in the night; but 
perceiving, as soon as it was day, that they were abandoned 
by thmr associates, and that the Athenians were pouring on 
them from every part, they fled to the Areopagus, and to 
the altars of the Furies. But then the Athenians dismissed 
the suppliants without punishment. Some time after this, 
the Athenian ma^strates slew the suppliants of Minerva, 
who belonged to that faction, which together with Cylon had 
seized on the tower ; but both the party concerned in this 
slaughter, and all their posterity, were obnoxious to the god- 
dess for this ofpence. The Lacedaemonians, too, who had 
cut off the men that fled to the temple of Neptune in Tae- 
narus, were not long after afflicted with such a continued 
and violent earthquake, that there was not a house in Lace- 
daemon that was able to stand the shock. 

But this destruction of Helice happened, when Asteus 
was the Athenian Archon, and in the fourth year of the one 
hundred and first Olympiad, in which Damon the Thurian 
was victor. And as the Helicenses were no more, the 
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.^gienses took possession of their country. After you have 
seen Helice, if you turn from the right hand, you will arrive 
at the small town Cerynea. This town is built above the 
public road, and stands on a mountain ; and is denominated 
either from the ruler of the place^ or from the river Cery- 
nites, which, flowing from Cerynea, a mpuntiun of Arcadia, 
runs through this part of the Achaic land. The Mycenasi 
migrated to this town, after the loss which they sustained in 
the dominions of the Arg^ves. For when the Myoensa were 
not able to take the wall of the Argives, on account of its 
strength (for it was built as well as the Tirynthian wall, by 
those who are called the Cyclops), they were obliged to leave 
the city through want of provisions. Some of these, there- 
fore, came to Cleonae : but more than half of the people fled 
to Macedonia, to that Alexander by whom Mardonius the 
son of Gobrias was commisaoned to carry certain mandates 
to the Athenians : the other part of the multitude came to 
Cerynea. This accession of inhabitants rendered Cerynea 
much more opulent and renowned than before. But in 
Cerynea there is a temple of the Furies, which they report 
was dedicated by Orestes. Whoever enters this temple with 
a view of beholding its contents, and is at the same time 
polluted either with slaughter, or any other defilement, or 
impious conduct, is said to be seized with involuntary terror : 
and hence it is, that all persons are not permitted to enter 
indiscriminately. The statues of the goddess in this temple 
are wooden, and not very large. But in the vestibule of the 
temple there are stone statues of certain women, which are 
very well made ; and they are said by the natives td be the 
statues of the priestesses of the Furies. On returning from 
Cerynea into the public road, and proceeding along it to no 
great distance, you will arrive by a winding path at Bura, 
which is situated in a mountain on the right hand of the 
sea. They say, that this city was denominated from Bum 
the daughter of Ion the son of Xuthus and ]^elioe. 
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This town, when divinity totally abolished Helice, was so 
violently shaken by the earthquake, that not one of the an- 
dent statues was left in the temples; and those Buneans 
were alone spared, who at that time happened to be absent, 
either on account of the army, or some other engagement ; 
and by these the city was restored. In Bura there is a 
temple of Ceres, of Venus, Bacchus, and Ludna. The 
statues of these divinities are of Pentelican stone, and were 
made by the Athenian Euclidas. But the statue of Ceres 
is covered with a garment* There is also a temple of Isis 
here. And as you descend from Bura to the sea, you will 
perceive the river Buraicus, and a statue of Hercules of no 
great magnitude in a cavern. This statue, too, is called 
Buraicus. Oracles are received here on a table, and with 
dice. For he who wishes to consult the god prays be- 
fore the statue, and after he has prayed, takes up the dice, 
which are scattered in abundance about the statue of Her- 
cules, and throws four of them on the table. On every die 
certain figures ar^ inscribed, and the table contains an apt 
interpretation of every figure. From Helice to the cavern 
of Hercules there is a distance of about thirty stadia. But 
on leaving the statue of Hercules, you will see a river of 
ever-running water, pouring itself into the sea from an Ar^ 
cadian mountain. The name of this mountmn, as well as 
that of the river, is Crathis ; and the fountains cf this river 
are in the mountain. From this river, too, a river near 
Croton in Italy is denominated. But the dty iSgse once 
stood near the Achaic river Crathis ; and they report, that 
tliis city came to be abandoned in time through its imbedlity. 
Homer mentions this city in that part of the Iliad, in which 
Juno discourses with Neptune : 

" iBge and Helice thy power obey." 

From which verse it is evident, that Neptune was honoured 
in Helice in iBgae. But not far from the river Ciathis there 
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is a moDUQieDt on the right hand of the roady and on it the 
picture of a horseman^ which is ahnost obliterated by time. 
From this tomb there is a road of about thirty stadia in lengthy 
which will bring you to Gseus. This is a temple of Earthy 
who is denominated mde-hosomedn The statue of the god- 
dess is woodeU} and b very andenU A woman is chosen as a 
perpetual priestess of this divinity^ who lives perfectly chaste 
after she is elected, though previous to this, it is requiate 
that she should have had connexion with one man, but not 
with more than oqe. They make trial of her continence by 
obliging her to drink bull's blood : and if it appears from 
this» that she has deceived them, she immediately suffers for 
the offence. And if many women offer themselves aa candi> 
dates for the sacerdotal office, the election is determined by 
lots; 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



From the cavern of Hercules in Bura to the haven of 
the iEgiratse (for both the city and the haven have the 
same name) there is a distance of eighty-two stadia. In 
the maritime part, however, of ^gira, there is nothing 
worthy of relation. But from the haven to the upper city 
there is a distance of twelve stadia. This place is called by 
Homer Hyperesia* But its present name is derived from 
its being inhabited by the lones ; and this on the following 
account : When the Sicyonians, having collected an army, 
were about to invade this country, the Hjrpereaeosefl^ who 
were conscious that they were by no means a match for the 
Sicyonians, collected together all the goats that were in their 
land, and binding torches on their horns, enkindled them 
when the night was far advanced. Upon this the Sicyonians, 
who suspected that these fires proceeded from the auxiliaries 
of the iS£prat«, led back thdr army. The dty, theidbie, 
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irom tbii circuinstance came to be caUed JEgira^ from edges, 
the Greek word for goats ; and in that place, in which the 
most beautiful of them, and the leader of the rest, laid him- 
self down, they raised a temple of Diana Agrotera, or the 
huntress s as they were of opinion, that the stratagem which 
they employed against the Sicyonians, was the result of in- 
spiration from Diana. However, this city was not imme- 
diately called iEgira instead of Hyperesia : for even at pre- 
sent, those that dwell in Oreus in Euboea, call Oreus by its 
ancient name Hestiaea. But in iEgira there is a temple of 
Jupiter which deserves to be mendoned, in which there is a 
statue of the god in a sitting posture, of Pentelican stone, 
and which was made by the Atlienian Euclidas. In this 
temple, too, there is a wooden statue of Minerva, the face of 
which, and the extremities of the hands and feet, are made 
of ivory ; the rest of the statue is gilt and variegated with 
colours. 

In iEgira also there is a temple of Diana, and a statue in 
it which was mad^ in my time. A virgin acts as priestess 
to the goddess, till she is fit to marry. In this temple there 
is an andent statue, which, according to the ^giratse, is the 
statue of Iphigenia the daughter of Agamemnon* And if 
this be the case, it is evident that this temple was dedicated 
at first to Iphigenia. There is a very ancient temple here 
of Apollo, the ornaments, too, on the roof of which are an- 
cient: and this is the case with the statue of the god which 
is wooden, naked, and of no great magnitude. The inha- 
bitants cannot tell by whom it was made : but , he who has 
seen the Hercules in Sicyon may infer, that the Apollo in 
^gira was made by the Phliasian Laphaes. In this temple 
there are statues of ^sculapius in an upright position ; and 
in another part of the temple of Serapis and Isis, all which 
are of Pentelican stone* They particularly reverence Ce- 
lestial Venus ; into whose temple men are not permitted to 
eoten Biit into the temple of the goddess whom they de- 
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nominate Syria^ they do not enter except on stated dajrs, 
and previous to this, they purify themselves both in other 
respects, and in the article of diet. I remember, too, to 
have seen a building in iEgira, in which there is a statue of 
Fortune holding a horn of Amalthea; and near her there is 
a winged Love. The meaning of this is, that the success of 
men in love affairs depends more on the assistance of Fo]> 
tune than the charms of beauty. I am persuaded, too, with 
Pindar (to whose opinion I subscribe in other particulars), 
that Fortune is one of the Fates, and that in a certain re- 
spect she is more powerful than her sisters. In iEgira, and 
in this building there is a statue of an old man weeping; 
and besides this, there are three women taking off their 
bracelets, and three young men. One of these is clothed 
with a coat of mail. The Achaians report, that he sur- 
passed all the i^giratae in military virtue; that he fell 
fightiifg ; and that when his brothers carried the news of 
his death home, hb sisters, through grief, laid aside the 
ornaments of their atdre. The natives call the father Sym^ 
patky^ because misery is expressed in his image. 

There is a straight road from iGgira, which leads from 
the temple of Jupiter through lofty mountiuns to Phelloe. 
This road is about forty stadia in length : and Phelloe is an 
obscure little town, which was not constantly inhabited by 
the lones, when they were in possession of this country. 
The land about Phelloe is very well adapted to the culti- 
vation of vines ; and in that part of the country which mostly 
abounds with stones, there are oak-trees and savage beasts, 
stags, and wild boars. But if any Grecian city abounds 
with water, this may certainly be said of Phelloe. It con- 
t£uns, too, temples of Bacchus and Diana : and the statue 
of the goddess is made of brass, and is represented taking 
an arrow out of a quiver. But the statue of Bacchus b 
covered with vermilion. On descending from iEgira to the 
haven, and again proceeding to some distance from hence, 
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you will see on the right hand a temple of Diana the huntress ; 
which is built, as they report^ in the very place in which 
the goat laid itself down. The Pellenenses are contiguous 
to the iEgiratas, and are the last of the Achuans that dwell 
between Sicyon and the boundaries of Argolis. The name 
of this dty, too, according to the PeUenenses, was deriyed 
from Pallas, who is reported to be one of the Titans : but, 
according to the Argives, from an Argive whose name was 
Pellen, who was the son of Phorbas, and the grandson of 
Triopas. But between ^gira and Pellene there is a small 
dty, in subjection to the Sicyonians, and which is called 
Donussa. This city was demolished by the Sicyonians : and 
they say, that it is mentioned by Homer, in his catalogue of 
the forces of Agamemnon, as follows : 

" Where Helice and Hyperesia lie^ 
And GonoesBa's spires salute the sky/' 

But they add, that the name of this city was changed 
through ignorance, either by Pisistratus, when he collected 
into one r^ular poem the verses of Homer, which were 
scattered in different places, and mentioned in various wri- 
tings, or by some one of his associates. The PeUenians, too, 
have a haven, which they call Aristonautae, and which is 
about one hundred and twenty stadia distant from the man* 
time part of /Effra. But there is about half this distance 
from the haven to Pellene. They report, that the haven 
was called Aristonautse, because those that sailed in the ship 
Aigo drove to this port The dty Pellene is situated on a 
mountain, whose top rises to a sharp point. However, the 
steepest part of it is uninhabited : but in the lower part there 
is a dty which is divided into two parts, and each part is 
situated under the summit of the mountain. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

But as you go to Pellene, you will see in the road a statue 
of Mercury, who is called Dolios, and who is ever ready to 
accomplish the prayers of men. The figure of this statue is 
quadrangular, and it has a beard, and a hat on its head. 
In the same road, and near the city, there is a temple of 
Minerva, which is ndsed from the stone produced by the 
country, and which contains a statue of the goddess of ivory 
and gold. They say, that this statue was made by Phidias, 
and this before he made that for the Athenians which is in 
their tower, or that which is among the Platseenses. The 
Pelleni, too, assert, that the adytum of Minerva extends to 
the profundities of the earth : that this adytum is under the 
baas of the statue ; and that a moist vapQur ascends from 
the adytum, which is very serviceable to the ivory of the 
statue* Above the temple of Minerva there is a grove sur^ 
rounded with a wall, and which is called the grove of Diana 
the Saviour. They swear by this goddess in aifairs of the 
greatest moment : but no person except the priests is per« 
mitted to enter into this grove. The priests, too, are natives 
of Pellene, and are most illustrious for their birth. Op* 
posite to this grove there is a temple of Bacchus Lampier^ 
i. e, a shining torch, or a lamp. They celebrate a festival to 
this divinity which is called Lampteria: and during this 
festival they bring torches by night into the temple, and 
place bowls of wine in every part of the city. There is also 
a temple here of ApoXlo Theoxenius ; and the statue of the 
divinity is made of brass. They celebrate games called 
Theoxenia in honour of this god : and silver is proposed as 
the reward of the conquerors. But the naUves are alone 
permitted to contend. 

Near this temple of Apollo there is a temple of Diana: 
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and the statue of the goddess is in the atdtude of one dts* 
diarging an arrow from a bow. In the forum you may 
perceive a receptacle of water, which is conducted through 
secret passages. They use rain water for washing: for 
below the dty there are not many fountains of water for 
drinking. But that part of the dty which contains these 
fountains they denominate Sweet, They have an ancient 
gymnauum, too, for the exerdse of youth : nor is any one 
admitted as a member of the community, till he has gone 
through the exerdses proper to youth. In this gymnasium 
there is a statue of the Pellenian Promachus the son of 
Dryon, who was once victorious in the Olymjnc, thrice in 
the Isthmian, and twice in the Nemean pancratium. The 
Pellend dedicated a brazen statue of him in Olympia, and 
one of stone in the gymnasium. They report, too, that this 
Promachus, in the war between the Pellenei and Corinthians, 
slew with his own hand many of the enemies ; and that he 
vanquished Polydamas the Sootussaean in the Olympic games, 
at that time when Polydamas, bdng restored to his country 
by the Persian king, came for the second time to contend in 
Olympia. But the Thessalians will not acknowledge that 
Polydamas was ever vanquished, and, among other argu- 
ments which they urge in confirmation of this opinion, they 
produce the following elegy upon Polydamas : 

''Thee Sootoessayas his carefiil nurse, 
Pdydamas^ th' unconquer'd champion owns." 

The Pellend, therefore, honour Promachus in the highest 
degree, and assert, that he was twice victorious in wrestling 
at Chaeronea, and four times in Olympia. They are not, 
however, as it appears to me, willing to mention hb name, 
because he dissolved the polity iti Pellene. For receiving 
most invidious gifts fiom Alexander the son of Philip, he 
rendered him the tyrant of his country. 

In Pellene, too, there is a temple of Lucina : and this 
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temple stands ii) die lesser [tart of the city. But that which 
is called j^osidion, oi^the bulling of Neptune, was formerly 
« seiiat^rhouse, bqjt at present is a desolate place. This 
Fbsldion is under the gymnasium ; and is conindered even 
now as sacred to Neptune. . The Mysseum, too, b distant 
from Pellene about sixty stadia.. Thb building ijs a temple 
of Ceres Mysia :. and they report, that it was establish^ by 
one Mysius an Argive, by whom, according to the Argives, 
Ceres was hosptably entertained. In the Myssum there is 
a grove full of all kinds of trees : and it contuns fountains of 
copious water. They celebrate a festival to Ceres here, 
which lasts seven days. On the third day of the festival, 
all the men depart from the temple ; and the women who 
are left within it perform in the night those ceremonies which 
are established by law. Nor are the men alone excluded on 
this occasion, but all dc^ of the male kind. On the follow- 
ing day the men come into the temple, and much laughter 
and mirth takes place between the men and women. At no 
great distance from the Mysseum there is a temple of .^Elscu- 
lapius. This temple is called Cyros; and men are cured 
by the god of disease. There are some fountains here of 
gently flowing water : and near the greatest of these is the 
statue of the god. Certain rivers, too, descend from the 
mountuns above Pellene. One of these which flows to 
^^ra is called Crius, from the Titan of his name. But 
that which, descending from the mountun Sipylus, flows to 
Hermus, is called Alsus. And in that part in which the 
Pellenenses border on the Sicyonians, the last of the Achaic 
rivers pours itself into the Sicyonian sea. 
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BOOK VIIl. 
A R C A D I C S. 



CHAPTER I. 

* 

The Tegeatae and Mantinenses possess that part of Ar- 
cadia which is situated towards Argia. These people, and 
aU of an Arcadic name, dwell in the most inland part of 
Peloponnesus. For the Corinthians are the first people on 
the Isthmus. The Epidaurians are contiguous to those 
Corinthians that dwell near the sea : and the Argolic bay, 
and the maritime parts of Argia, are situated towards Epi-» 
daurus, Troezen, and Hermione. The cities of the Lace- 
daemonians surround this country ; and Messenia borders on 
these cities; for it descends to the sea as far as to Methone, 
Pylus, and Cyparissia. But the Sicyonians who dwell near 
the Corinthian Lechseum are the last inhabitants of this 
part of Argolis. After Sicyon those Achaians follow that 
dwell on the shore : and the Eleans inhabit the other ex- 
tremity of Peloponnesus which is opposite to the Echi- 
nades. The boundaries, too, of the Elean land are situated 
towards Messenia, in that part which contuns'OIympia, and 
the mouth of the river Alpheus : but the boundaries of the 
Dymaei are situated between the Elean and Achaic land. 
All the people which we have now enumerated belong to the 
sea: but the Arcadians that dwell in the more inferior parts 
are on all ddes shut out from the sea ; on which account. 
Homer says, that they came to Troy in ships which they 
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received from Agam^mnoD, and not in their own. The 
Arcadians assert, that Pelasgus was the first that dwelt in 
this land ; but it is pro|pible, that others dwelt with him, 
and that he did not reside alone. For over whom did Pe- 
lasgus reign ? It appears to me, indeed, that Pelasgus ex- 
celled in magmtude, strength, and beauty of body ; that he 
likewise surpassed others in the endowments of his mind ; 
and that on this account the people chose him to rule over 
them. The poet Asius, too, thus speaks concerning him : 

" Black earth on lofty mountains thick with leaves 
Godlike Pelasgus once produced^ that thence 
A mercenary nation might arise." 

Pelasgus, therefore, when he began to reign, first of all 
taught men to build cottages, in order to defend themselves 
from cold, rain, and heat Besides this, he instructed them 
in the mode of making garments from the skins of swine, 
whidi even at present the poorer sort of inhabitants use in 
Euboea and Phocis. And as the inhabitants fed on nothing 
but grass, herbs, and roots, some of which were pemidous, 
Pelasgus made them relinquish this kind of food, and per- 
suaded them to feed on acorns, though not indiscriminately, 
but only on those which grew on the beech-tree. This kind 
of diet, instituted by Pelasgus, continued for so long a space 
of time, that when the Pythian deity warned the Lacede- 
monians not to war on the Arcadians, he addressed them as 
follows : '^ There are many men in Arcadia that feed on 
acorns, who will impede you ; but I will not envy you the 
possession of any thing.** They farther report, that in con- 
sequence of the reign of Pelasgus, the region came to be 
called Pelasgia. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

But Lycaon the son of Pelasgus invented some things in 
a wiser manner than his father. For he built the city Ly- 
cosura in the mountain Lycseus, called Jupiter Lycseus, and 
instituted in his honour Lycsean games. It appears to me^ 
that the Panathenaia of the Athenians was not instituted 
prior to this festival. For the Athenian festival was formerly 
called Athenaia, but was denominated Panathenaia by The- 
seus, because he collected the scattered Athenians into one 
city. With respect to the Oljrmpic games^ as they are re- 
ferred by some to an age prior to that of men (for they say, 
that Saturn and Jupiter wrestled with each other in these 
games, and that the Curetes were the first that contended 
in the Olympic race), on this account their origin is foreign 
from the present discourse. But it appears to me, that 
Cecrops reigned over the Athenians, and Lycaon in Arcadia, 
at the same time ; though they were far from being equally 
wise in divine concerns. For the one first denominated 
Jupiter tJie Supreme, and was of opinion, that nothing ani* 
mated ought to be sacrificed to him ; in consequence of 
which, he ofiered only on the altar of Jupiter those cakes, 
which the Athenians even at present call pelanoi. But Ly- 
caon sacrificed an infant on the altar of Lycaean Jupiter, and 
made a libation with human blood : on which account they 
report, that during the sacrifice he was changed into a wolf. 
The truth of this report, indeed, I can readily admit : for 
the same thing is asserted by the Arcadians from a very 
early period, and there is probability in the relation. For 
at that time men were guests of the gods, and fed at the 
same tables with them, on account of their justice and piety. 
Hence, without any delay, and in a very conspicuous man- 

q2 
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ncr, the pious were honoured by the gods, and the impious 
punished. 

Afterwards, too, the pious were changed from men into 
gods: and these are even honoured at present; such as 
Aristseus, the Cretan Britomartis, Hercules the son of 
Alcmena, Amphiaraus the son of Oicles, and Castor and 
Pollux. In consequence, therefore, of this, any one may 
rationally be persuaded, that Lycaon was changed into a 
wild beast, and Niobe the daughter of Tantalus into a stone. 
At present, however, when vice has spread itself through 
every part of the earth, the divine nature is no longer pro- 
duced out of the human, or, in other words, men are no 
longer gods, but are only dignified with the appellation 
through immoderate flattery ; ^nd in consequence of tlieir 
unjust conduct while living on the earth they experience the 
wrath of divinity when they depart from hence. Indeed, in 
all ages, as many things happened in a more early period, 
which are not found to exist afterwards, they are rendered 
incredible by means of the multitude, who build falsehood 
upon truth. For they report, that after Lycaon any one 
would be changed into a wolf, in consequence of sacrificing 
in the same manner to Lycssan Jupiter, but that he would 
not remain so through the whole of his life, if in the tenth 
year he abstained from human flesh, for then he would be 
again changed from a wolf into a man ; but that if he always 
continued to feed on human flesh, he would always be a 
wolf. In a similar manner they assert, that Niobe in Sipy- 
lum weeps in summer. I have likewise heard other fabu- 
lous reladons, as that the skin of griffins is spotted like that 
of leopards ; that the Tritons speak with the human voice ; 
and that they blow a perforated shell. And thus those that 
are delighted with fabulous reports add something of th^ 
own to the marvellous which they possess, and by this meana^ 
injure truth, through mingling with it falsehood. 
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CHAPTER III- 

But in the third age after Pelasgus this re^on had a great 
increase both of cities and inhabitants. For Nyctimus, who 
was the eldest of Lycaon's sons, had all the power in his 
hands: but the other sons* occupied different parts of the 
country, and each built a city in that part which pl«Eised 
him best. Hence Pallas, Orestheus, and Phigalus, built 
the cities Pallantium, Oresthasium, and Phigalia. And 
Fallantius, indeed, is mentioned by Stesichorus Himerseus 
in Jupiter Geryon. But Phigalia and Oresthaaa in process 
of time changed their names. Hence Orestha^a was called 
Oresteum from Orestes the son of Agamemnon ; and Phi- 
galia was denominated Phialia from Phialus the son of 
Bucolion. But the other sons of Lycaon were Trapezeus, 
Eleatas, Macareus, Helisson, Acacus, and Thocnus. From 
this Acacus, too, according to the Arcadians, Homer deno- 
minated Mercury. But from Helisson both a city and a 
river were called Helisson. In a ^milar manner, Macaria, 
Dasea, and Trapegus were denominated from the children 
of Lycaon. Other sons of Lycaon, too, built other cities, 
viz. Orchomenus built Methydrium, and established the 
Orchomenii, whom Homer calls rich in cattle. The Melae- 
nese and Hypsus were established by Hypsus, together with 
Thyraeum, which exists even at present. And in the opinion 
of the Arcadians Thyraea in the Argolic land, and the bay 
which is called Thyrseates, were denominated from Thy- 
raeatas. With respect to the dties ManUnea, Tegea, and 
Msenalus, these were built by Masnalus, Tegeates, and 
Mantineus. Cromi was denominated from Cromus. CIuu 
risia was built by Chariaus; Tricoloni by Tricolonus; 
Penetbenses by Persethus; Asaea by Asaeates; Lyceatss 
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by Lyceus; Sumatia by Sumateus; and lastly, two cities 
were denominated and built by Aliphirus and Heraeeus. 

But the youngest of his sons, Oenotrus, having reo^ved 
money and men from his brother Nyctimus, passed over 
with a fleet into Italy : and hence the country in which he 
settled was called Oenotria, from the name of its king. 
And this was the first army that left Greece, and became a 
colony: for neither do I find, after the most diligent search* 
that any barbarous nations prior to Oenotrus migrated to 
foreign lands. However, though Lycaon had so great a 
number of male children, yet he had but one daughter, 
whose name was Callisto. Jupiter, according to the Greeks, 
was enamoured, and had connexion with this Callisto; and 
Juno, on detecting the affair, changed her into a bear, which 
Diana pierced with her arrows out of regard to Juno. But 
Jupiter sent Mercury to save the boy that Callisto carried 
in her womb ; and made the mother that constellation which 
is called the great bear, and which is mentioned by Homer, 
where he describes the departure of Ulysses from Calypso : 

Hiere view'd the Pleiads and the northern team^ 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam ; 
To which^ around the axle of the sky^ 
The bear revolving points his golden eye. 

This constellation, however, might be thus denominated in 
honour of Callisto; since the Arcadians exhibit her se- 
pulchre. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ok the death of Nyctimus, Areas the son of Callisto 
reigned. This Areas taught his people how to make bread 
from the mild fruit whidi he had received from Triptolemus, 
and how to weave garmenti», which art he had learnt from 
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Adrista. From this king the land which was before c^Ued 
Pelasgia was denominated Arcadia* and the Pelafigt were 
called Arcadians. They report, that his wife was not a 
mortal, but one of the nymphs called Dryades; for the 
Arcadians call their Nuades Dryades and Epimeliades; 
and Homer makes particular mention of the nymphs 
Naiades. But this nymph who assodated with Areas was 
called Erato : and they report, that Areas had by her Azan, 
Aphidas, and Elatus. Prior to bis marriage, too, he had a 
bastard son Autolaus4 As soon as his three sons were of 
age, he divided his kingdom between them. And from 
Azan, indeed, the part whidi he governed was called 
Azania : and they report, that all those thatd^dt about the 
cavern in Phrygia which is called Steunos, and the river 
Fencala, migrated to this part Tegea, and the country 
bordering upon it, fell to the lot of Aphidas. But Elatus 
obtained the mountain which is now called Cyllene; 
for then it was without a name. In after times, however, 
Elatus migrated to that country which is now called Phods ; 
assisted the Phocenses, who were oppressed by the arms of 
the Phlegyans ; and built the dty Elatea. The son of this 
Azan was Clitor ; of Aphidas, Aleus : and Elatus, as they 
report, had five sons, iSpytus, Pereus, Cyllena, Ischys, 
Stymphalus. On the death of Azan, games were instituted 
for the first time ; but I am not certain whether any other 
contest except that of horse-racing was adopted. Clitor, 
indeed, the son of Azan, dwelt in Lycosura ; was the most 
powerful of all the kings of that time ; and built 4i city, 
which was called from him Clitora. Aleus possessed that 
port of the country which was allotted him by his father. 
With respect to the sons of Elatus, from Cyllen the moun- 
tain CyUene was denominated ; and from Stymphalus, both 
a fountain and a dty were denominated Stymphalus. The 
particulars respecting the death of Ischys, the son of Elatus, 
I have already related in my account of the Argolic affairs. 
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As to Pereus, they Bay that he had no male offsprings 
but that he had a daughter Nesra, who was married to 
Autolycus, an inhabitant of the mountain Parnassus. This 
Autolycus is reported to have beoi the son i^ Mercury; 
but in reality he was the sbn of Daedalion. As Clitor, too, 
the son of Azan, had no children, the kingdom of the Area* 
dians came to i^pytus the son of Elatus. This ^pytus 
died in consequence of being bit by a small serpent caQed 
sepSf as he was going to hunt. I once saw this serpent: it 
is very small, has an ashy colour, and is variegated with 
spots at some dbtance from each other* Its head, too, is 
broad, its neck slender, its belly large, and its tail short. 
This serpent, as well as another which is called cerastes^ 
walks like a craK After iSpytus, Aleus reigned. For 
Agamedes and Gortys, the sons of Stymphalus, were the 
fourth descendants from Areas ; and Aleus was the third 
son of Aphidas. This Aleus built that ancient temple of 
Minerva Alea in Tegea, and in that place fixed his palace. 
But Gortys, the son of Stymphalus, built the city Gortyna, 
near the river which is called from him Gortynius. The male 
cluldren, too^ of Aleus, were Lycuigus, Amphidamas, and 
Cepheus : and he had a daughter, Auge. With this Auge, 
according to Hecataeus, Hercules was connected when he 
came to Tegea. Aleus perceiving that this had been the 
case, from her being delivered of a boy, shut up her and 
her son in a chest, and threw them into the sea. The chest 
was carried to Teuthras, a powerful man in the land by the 
river Caicus : and he, being allured with the beauty of 
Auge, married her. At present, indeed, there is a monu^ 
ment of Auge in Pergamus, which is above the dty Caicus. 
This tomb is a heap of earth surrounded with a wall of 
stone. On the tomb there is a naked woman of brass. Af- 
ter Aleus, Lycurgus, who was his eldest son, rdgned. Of 
him nothing else is reported than that he cut off by strata^ 
gem» and unjustly, a warlike man whose name was Arethtii 
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But be bftd two flons, Ancaeus and Epochus. Of these^ 
Epodius died through disease; but Ancseus, who suled 
with Jason to Colchos, and afterwards opposed with Me- 
leager the Calydonian boar, was slain by that savage beast. 
But Lycurgus arrived at extreme old age, and ended his 
days after being deprived of both his sons. And after Ly- 
curgus the government of the Arcadians devolved on Eche- 
mus, the son of Areopus, the grandson of Cepheus, and the 
great-grandson of Aleus» 



CHAPTER V. 



DnaiNG the reign of Echemus the Achaians vanqubhed 
in battle the Dorienses, who made a descent upon Pelopon* 
nesus under the command of Hyllus the son of- Hercules: 
and in this battle Echemus having challenged Hyllus to a 
«ngle combat, slew him. This account, indeed, appears to 
roe much more probable than the one which asserts that at 
that time Orestes rdgned over the Achmans, and that then 
Hyllus attempted to moke a descent upon Peloponnesus, 
If my account, too, of this aflair be admitted, it will be 
evident that Timandra, the daughter of Tyndareus, was 
married to Echemus, who slew Hyllus. But Agapenor, 
the son of Ancseus, and the grandson of Lycurgus, reigning 
after Echemus, led the Arcadians to the Trojan war; and 
when Troy was taken, the tempest which dispersed the 
Greeks on their return home, drove the fleet of the Arca- 
diaas from their destined course to Cyprus* Here Aga« 
penor established a colony in the dty Paphos, and built in 
it a temple of Venus ; for prior to this the goddess was wor- 
shipped by the Cyprians in a place called Giolgi. But in 
after times Laodice, the daughter of Agapenor, sent a veil 
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to Tegea ijo Minerva Alea. The epigram ioecribed on this 
offering indicates at the same time the origin of Laodice : 

Laodice^ from Cyprus the divine^ 
To her paternal^ wide-extended land^ 
This TeO an ofibring to Minerra sent 

Agapenor, however, not returning home from Troy, Hip- 
potbous, the son of Cercyon, the grandson of Agamedes, 
and the great-grandson of Stymphalus, reigned over the 
Arcadians. During the whole course of the life of this Hip- 
pothous, they say nothing illustrious was accomplished by 
him, except the establishing his kingdom in Trapezus, and 
not in T^ea. But iEpytus, the son of Hippothous, 
reigned after his father : and during his reign Orestes, the 
son of Agamemnon, in compUanoe with the admonition of 
the Delphic oracle, migrated from Mycene to Arcadia. 
This JBpytus had the boldness to enter into the temple of 
Neptune, in Mantinea, into which both then, and even now, 
it is unlawful for anjr man to enter ; and for this daring 
action was first struck blind, and not long afler died. 

After him his son Cypselus reigned; and during his 
reign an army of the Dorienses invaded Peloponnesus ; not 
passing through the Corinthian Isthmus, as they had done 
three ages before, but sailing beyond the promontory which 
is called Rhioo. But Cypselus learnt, by making diligent 
inquiry, that Cresphontes one of the sons of Aristomachus 
was not then married ; in consequence of which intelligence 
he gave hb daughter to him in marriage, and by this 
alliance placed both himself and the Arcadians beyond the 
dread of war. Lseas was the son of Cypselus: and he led 
to Messene iBpytus the son of his sister, and together with 
him the Heraclidss from Lacedsemonia and Argos. Buco- 
lion was the son of this Lsas, and Fhialus of Buoolion, who, 
depriving Phigalus of the honour of having built the city 
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Phigalia, called it after his own name Phialia ; which name, 
however, is not generally adopted* But during the reign of 
Simusy the son of Fhialus, the andient wooden statue of 
black Ceres, which the Phigalensei^ possessed, was destroyed 
by fire. This event, therefore, signified, that Simus would 
die shortly after. After Simus, Pompus reigned : and in 
his reign the iEginete sailed to Cyllene for commercial pur- 
poses, and brought to the Arcadians their merchandise in 
carriages drawn by cattle. For this conduct Pompus 
greatly honoured them; and called his son JEginetas, 
through his friendship to the iGginetae. After iEginetas, 
his son Polymestor reigned over the Arcadians ; and then 
for the first time the Lacedaemonians and Charillus led an 
army against the Tegeatse. These, however, not only the 
men of Tegea, but the very women, attacked by taking up 
arms, and both vanquished the Lacedaemonian army, and 
took Charillus prisoner. But we shall speak more fully 
about Charillus and his army in our account of the 
Tegeatse. * 

Polymestor dying without children, he was succeeded by 
iEchmis, who was the son of Briacas the brother of Poly- 
mestor ; for Briacas was the son of iEginetas, but younger 
than Polymestor. But during the reign of ^Echmis the 
war between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians took place. 
The Arcadians had been well disposed towards the Messe- 
nians from a very ancient period ; and, in consequence a[ 
this^ at that time they openly fought against the Lacedae- 
monians with Aristodemus king of the Messenians. Aristo- 
crates^ however, the son of iEchmis, perhaps, in other re- 
spects behaved insolently towards the Arcadians; but I 
cannot in this place refrain from mentioning his most impious 
conduct towards the gods. Between the boundaries of the 
Orch(»nenians and ManUnenses there is a temple of Diana 
Hymnia, who was venerated by all the Arcadians from the 
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most remote aiftiquity. At that time a vir^ officiated as 
priestess to the goddess : and Aristocrates, who bad often 
attempted to ▼i<date the virgin, but without success, at last 
ravished her as she fled for refuge to the altar of the goddess. 
As soon, however, as this impious action was publicly known, 
the Arcadians stoned him to death, and transfisrred the honour 
of the priesthood from the virgin to a married woman* 
Hioetas was the son of this Aristocrates: and another 
Aristocrates, who resembled his ancestor of the same name 
in the manner of his death, was the son of Hicetas. For 
he^ too^ was stoned to death by the Arcadians, for suffering 
himself to be bribed by the Lacedaemonians ; and it was 
through hb treachery that the Messenians suffered that loss 
at the Great Moat. It was this unjust conduct, too, that 
caused the government of the Arcadians to be taken from 
the house of Cypselus. And thus much which I have 
related of the Arcadian kings is agreeable to the accounts 
t>f the Arcadian genealogists. 



CHAPTER VI. 



But the mo^t ancient transaction of the Arcadians in 
common, is thar engaging in the war against Troy. The 
next to this in antiquity is that of assisting the Messenians 
in their war against the Lacedaemonians. They also par- 
took of the engagement agunst the Medes in the battle at 
Plataea. But they assisted the Lacedaemonians against 
the Athenians more through necesaty than inclination. 
They passed over, too, into Asia with Agenlaus, and were 
present in the battle at Leuctra. Indeed, that they 
always suspected the Lacedaemonians, they evinced on other 
occasions, and particularly after the loss of the Lacedaemo* 
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nians at Leuctra ; for then theyj immediately jdned them- 
selves to the ThebaDS. But they did not fight in conjunc- 
tion with the rest of Greece, either against Philip of Mace- 
don at Chseronea, or agunst Antipater in Thessaly. They 
did not, however, notwithstanding this, oppose themselves 
to the Greeks. They say, too, that they did not fight 
agunst the Gauls at Thermopylae, by reason of the Lace- 
daemonians; for they were afraid that, during the absence 
of their military force, the Lacedaemonians would {dunder 
tfaar land. But they joined themselves to the assembly of 
the Ach^ns the most readily of all the Greeks* And such, 
were the transactions of the Arcadians in general ; those of 
thar respective cities we shall relate in their proper places* 

From the borders of the Argives there is an entrance to 
Arcadia, which extends from Hysia along the mountmn 
Parthenius to the Tegeatic land* But there are two other 
entrances about Mantinea, through Prinus and Climax. 
The lattar of these is broader than the former, and is thus 
denominated, because formerly step^ for descending ware 
made in this entrance* Those that have passed beyond the 
Climax will arrive at a place caUed Melangea ; from whence 
water fit for drinking flows into the' town fi^r the use of the 
Mantinenses. On proceeding from Melangea, you will see, at 
about thediilance of seven stadia from the city, a fountain be- 
longing to the Meliastse, who cdebrate the orgies of Bacchus. 
Near this fountain there is a temple of Bacchus, and a temple 
of Venus Melanism or ^ black. The goddess is thus deno- 
minated for no other reason than because men for the most 
part have connexion witli women in the night, and not like 
cattle in the day. But the other road is narrower than the 
Climax, and leads through Artemisium. Of this mountain 
I have before made mention, and have observed that it con* 
tains a. temple and statue of Diana, and the fountains of the 
river Inachus. This river, where it flows through the moun-^ 
tain, is the boundary between the Aigives and Mantinenses* 
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But the water turning out of the road runs through the 
Argive land ; and on this account others as well as ^schylus 
call Inachus an Argive river. 



CHAPTER VII. 



On passing from hence to the borders of the Mantinenses 
through Artemisiuniy you will arrive at a plain which is de- 
nominated, and is in reality^ Argos, or sluggish. For the 
rain water, which falls into it from the mountains, causes 
the plain to become thus inert : and unless the water dis- 
appeared through a chasm of the earth, nothing would 
hinder this plain from becoming a lake. But the water 
which disappears in this part again ascends about Dine. 
This town Dine is situated about Genethlium in the Argolic 
land, and abounds with sweet water, which bursts forth 
through subterranean passages from the sea. The Argives 
fbrmerlj dedicated to Neptune in Dine horses adorned with 
bridles. But it is evident that sweet water ascends from the 
sea both in the Argolic land, and in Thesprotia, near that 
place which is called Chimerion. The fervid water, how- 
ever, in the river MsBander, which flows partly from a rock 
which surrounds the river, and partly from the mud of the 
river, is yet more wonderful. But before Dicaearchia, a 
Tyrrhene town, the sea contains hot water, and through this 
they have formed an island, which abounds with hot baths. 
Among the Mantinenses, too, there is a mountain on the 
left hand of the plain Argos, in which the ruins remain of 
the camps of Philip the son of Amyntas, and of a town 
called Nestane. Fch: Philip b said to have fixed his camps 
near this place : and they denominate even now the fountain 
which is near Nestane Philippion, from Philip. But Philip 
came into Arcadia, that he might separate the Arcadians 
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from the rest of the Greeks, and add them to his own do- 
minions. , 

Any one, indeed, may be eattly persuaded that Philip, 
by the magnitude of his undertakings, surpassed all the 
Macedonians prior .and posterior to him ; but no man of 
discernment would ever call him a good commander ; for he 
always violated his oaths, acted contrary to his leagues, and 
dishonoured in the highest degree the faith of mankind. 
The wrath, however, of divinity was not slow in punishing 
him for his impious conduct* For Philip was the first we 
are acquainted with, that by not living longer than forty-six 
years verified the prediction of the Delphic deity, who, on 
his consulting about the success of the Persian war, gave 
this answer: ^^The bull is decorated with a garland of 
flowers, the end is arrived, the sacrificer is present.^' This 
oracle not long after plainly evinced, that it did not refer to 
the Persian king, but to Philip. After the death of Philip, 
Olympias took his little son, whom he had by Oeopatra the 
grand-daughter of the sister of Attains, and together with 
Cleopatra tortured them to death in a brazen vessel sur- 
rounded with fire : and some time aft;er this also she cut off 
Aridseus. The daemon, therefore, destroyed the race of 
Cassander, by cutting off the sons which he had by Thes- 
salonica the daughter of Philip. But both Thessalonica 
and Aridseus were bom of Thessalian mothers. As to 
Alexander and his children, it is well known how they died. 
Indeed, if Philip had paid any attention to what was said of 
the Spartan Glaucus, and had retuned in his memory this 
verse upon him, 

'* The 8on his father's piety transcends/' 

it appears to me, that he would not have occasioned some 
god to destroy the vigour of the Macedonians, together with 
the life of Alexander. But this digression is fordgn from 
the inresent discourse. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

After the ruins of Nestane, you will see a holy temple 
of Ceres, in which the Mantinenses odebrate a festival every 
year. Under Nestane there is a place called Msera, and 
which forms a part of the plain Argos. There is a passage 
affording an egress from this plain of ten stadia in length. 
Proceeding to no great distance, too, from hence, you will 
arrive at another plun, in which there is a fountain near the 
public road called Ame. The Arcadians give the following 
reason for its being thus denominated : When Rhea brought 
forth Neptune, she delivered him concealed in a sheep-cote 
to be brought up among the lambs. The fountain, there- 
fore, was denominated from the lambs (arms) feeding about 
it But the goddess told Saturn that she had brought forth 
a colt, who swallowed it instead of his son ; just as afterwards 
she gave him a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes to swal- 
low, instead of Jupiter. For my own part, I have observed 
in the beginning of this work, that these Grecian fables are 
apparently full of folly : but that I may proceed to the Ar- 
cadian affairs, I am of opinion that these fictitious relations 
originated from the following cause : Such of the Greeks 
as were formerly reckoned wise, designedly concealed their 
wisdom in senigmas ; and I conjecture, that what I have just 
now related concerning Saturn contains something of the 
wisdom of the Greeks. And we should connder things re- 
• lative to divine concerns after this manner. But the city of 
the Mantinenses is distant from the plain I have just men- 
tioned about two stadia at the farthest Mantineus, indeed, 
the son of Lycaon, appears to have formerly built a city in 
another place, which even at present the Arcadians call after 
his name. But afterwards Antinoe, the daughter of Ce- 
jdieus the son of Aleus, in consequence of a certain oracle. 
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rtmoved the inhabitants to this place, following a serpeiit 
(of what kind they do not mention) as her guide. And on 
this aooounty the river which flows through the city at pre- 
sent is caUed Ophis. 

From Homer, indeed, it may be conjectured, that this 
serpent was a dragon. For in his catalogue of the ships, he 
informs us,- that Philoctetes was left by the Greeks in Lem- 
nos, through a wound which he laboured under; but he 
does not say, that the hydra by which he was wounded was 
a serpent. He calls, however, the serpent which an eagle 
dropped among the Trojans a dragon. It is probable, 
therefore, that a dragon was the guide of Antmoe. But the 
Mantinenses did not fight in the borders of the Dipasenses, 
against the Lacedaemonians, with the other Arcadians : but 
in the Peloponnesian and Athenian war, they fought with 
the Eleans for the Athenians against the Lacedaemonians ; 
and, in consequence of their alliance with the Athenians, 
thus opposed the Lacedaemonians, Through th^ friend- 
ship, too, for the Athenians, they joined them in their ex- 
pedition to Sicily. But in after times the Lacedaemonians, 
led by Agesipolis the son of Pausanias, entered the domi- 
nions of the Mantinenses in an hostile manner ; and Ageid- 
polis being victorious, he shut up the Mantinenses in their 
walls, and not long after took the dty, not indeed by force 
of arms, but by military craft. For he turned the course of 
the river Ophis towards the walls : and in consequence of 
this the walls, which were raised from crude tiles, were dis- 
solved by the water of the river continually dashing against 
them. For though a wall of this kind stands the shock of 
warlike en^es, and is a better defence than a wall of stone, 
(for stones are broken in pieces, and leap from their places, 
through the force of these engines), yet it is dissolved by 
water, no less than wax by the sun. Agesipolis was not the 
inventor of this stratagem ; but it was employed prior to him 
by Cimon the son of Miltiades, when he besieged Eion near 
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the river Stiymon, Boe the Mede with hit Peraans defend-: 
ing the city. Agesipolis, therefore, hearing this stratagem 
of Cimoa from the PeUonenses, determined to imitate it in 
his siege of the Mantinenses. 

But as socm as Agesipolis took Mantinea, he left a small 
part of it to be inhabited, but entirely destroyed the greatest 
part of the city, and distributed the inhabitants into towns* 
The Thebans, however, after the battle at Leuctra, again 
brought back the Mantinenses from the towns into whicb 
they were scattered, to their pristine place of rendence. 
But the Mantinenses, on their return, did not act in all 
respects justly. For finding that the Thebans had sent an 
ambassador to the Spartans, and that they endeavoured to 
enter into an alliance with them separately from the other 
Arcadians, they openly joined themselves to the Spartans 
through fear of the Thebans ; and in the Mantinic battle 
they assbted the Lacedsemonians against Epaminondas. A 
difference, however, afterwards taking place, they revolted 
from these to the Achaians, and vanquished Agis the son of 
Eudamidas, and king of the Spartans; fighting against him 
in defence of their own dominions, and calling to their 
asMstance for this purpose the Achaians, and th^r general 
Aratus. They likewise took up arms mth the Adiaians 
against Cieomenes, and broke the strength of the Laoede^ 
monians. But they both paid other honours to Antigonus 
while he was the guardian of Philip, who was the fiither of 
Perseus, because he was particulariy subservient to the 
Achaians, and for his sake changed die name of the rity 
Mantinea to Antigonea. In after times, too, the Manti- 
nenses fought in conjunction with the Romans and Augustus, 
in the naval battle near the promontory of Apollo ; while at 
the same time the rest of Arcadia fought on the ride of An- 
thony ; and this, as it appears to me, for no other reason than 
because the Laoedssmonians were on the ride of Augustus. 
But ten ages after this, the emperor Adrian took from the 
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€ity its adventitious Macedonian name, and ordered it to be 
Again called Mantinea. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AuovG the Mantinens^fl there is a twofold temple, whidi 
is separated nearly about the middle by a wall. In one part 
of this temple there is a statue of iSsculapius, which was 
made by Alcamenes ; in the other part there is a temple of 
Liatona and her children. Praxiteles made the statues of 
these in the £hird age after Alcamenes. In the base of the 
statues a Muse and Marsyas playing on pipes are repre- 
sented. In the same place, too, Polybius the son of Lycortas 
stands on a pillar, of whom we shall make mention hereafter. 
But the Mantinenses hare other temples, one of Jupiter the 
Saviour, and another of Jupiter Eptdotos^ who is so callod 
because he bestows things good upon mankind* They have 
alao a temple of the Dioscuri, and in a different part of the 
ci^, of Ceres and Proserpine. In this last they enkindle a 
fire, which tfaey are careful to ke^ continually burning. I 
likewise saw a temple of Juno near the theatre. Praxiteles 
made the statue of the goddess sitting on a throne, and 
Minerva and Hebe the daughter of Juno standing by her. 
Near the altar, too, of Juno there is a tomb of Areas the son 
of Callisto. For they say, that the bones of Areas were 
brought hither from Msenalus, in consequence of the fol* 
lowii^ Delphic oracle : *^ Masnalia is a cold re^on, and there 
Areas lies, after whom all the people are denominated. Into 
this country I order you to direct your steps, and with a 
joyful mind, to bring Areas from thence into the lovely dty , 
in which there is a triple, quadruple, and quintuple road. 
There plant a g^ve, and sacrifice to Arcas.^' This place, 
which contains the tomb of Areas, they call the altar of the 
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8un. Not far from the theatre there are certun illustrious 
monuments. One of these is a Vesta called common, of a 
round figure, and in which Autonoe the daughter of Cepheus 
is reported to be interred. There is a pillar oyer the tomb, 
and a horseman on the pillar : this man is Gryllus the son 
of Xenophon. 

Behind the theatre there are certdb ruins of a temple of 
Venus Summachtay or the associate in wary together with 
some statues. The inscription on the basis of the statue of 
the goddess signifies, that it was dedicated by Nicippe the 
daughter of Paseas. The Mantinenses raised this temple, 
that it might serve as a monument to posterity that they 
fought in conjunction with the Romans in the naval battle 
at Actium. They venerate, too, Minerva Alea, to whom they 
have dedicated a temple and a statue. They likewise con- 
rader Antinous as a god : and his temple is the most recent 
in^ Mantinea, and was ornamented by the emperor Adrian. 
I never saw this Antinous alive : but I have seen statues 
and pictures of him. He is honoured, too, in other places ; 
and there is an Egyptian city near the Nile, which is called 
by his name. But he came to be honoured in Mantinea 
on the following account: The country of Antinous was 
Bithynia, above the river Sangarius. But the Bithyni are 
Arcadians, and formerly belonged to the Mantinenses. On 
this account the Roman emperor ordered him to be wor- 
shipped in Mantinea, and instituted in his honour mystic 
ceremonies, and contests eve^y fifth year. There is a house, 
too, in the gymnasium of the Mantinenses, which contmns 
statues of Andnous. This building is remarkable for its 
ornaments, the stones from which it is raised, and the pic- 
tures of Antinous which it contains. Of this Antinous there 
are many images, and they for the most part resemble Bac- 
chus. And, indeed, the picture of the battle at Mantinea in 
the Ceramicus at Athens seems to have been painted after 
the picture of the battle which this building contains. In 
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the forum, too, of the Mantinenses there is a brazen image 
of a woman, whom they call Deomenea, and who was the 
daughter of Areas. There is also an heroic monument of 
Podares^ They say that he died in the engagement against 
Epamincmdas and the Thebans. But three ages prior to 
mine, they transferred the inscription on the tomb to a 
younger Podares, who was the grandson of the former. 
This man, from the times in which he lived, was a partaker 
of the commonwealth of the Romans. At present, however, 
the Mantinenses reverence the more andent Podares. For 
they say, that in the engagement in which Gryllus the son of 
Xenophon surpassed both his fellow-dtizens and allies in 
valour, the next to him in fortitude was the Marathonian 
Cephisidorus, who led the Athenian horse ; and the third 
was the Podares of whom we are now speaking. 



CHAPTER X. 



There are roads, too, from Mantinea which lead to the 
other parts of Arcadia; in each of which I shall now relate 
all that particularly deserves to be inspected. As you go 
then to Vegea, you will see, on the left hand of the public 
road, a place near the Mantinean walls, which is destined to 
horse-racing : and not far from hence there is a stadium, in 
which games are celdbrated in honour of AnUnous. Above 
this stadium is the mountmn Alesittmy which was thus de- 
nominated, as they report, from the wandering (ale) of 
Rhea. In this mountain there is a temple of Ceres, and 
near the extremity of the mountain there is a temple of 
equestrian Neptune. This temple is not &r from the sta^ 
dium: and the particulars respecting it I write from the 
report of others. But the temple which exists at present 
was nused by the emperor Adrian, who placed spies over the 
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workmen, in order to pfetent ttnj one fitoni looking into the 
ancient temple, or taking away any of the tuins. He ofdered 
the workmen, too, to build the new temple entirely round 
the old one; but the ancient temple of Neptune is said to 
have been raised by Agamedes and Tlophonius, from pieoea 
of oak aptly joined together : and in order to ptevent men 
from entering into this temple, they did not raise any strong 
obstacle before the entrance, but only extended before it a 
linen thread. Perhaps thqr were contented with this slight 
impediment, because at that time diyine concerns were much 
honoured, and they conudered that the dread of acting inK> 
properly would restrain men from entering: or perhaps 
there was some occult strength in the thread. It appeany 
indeed, that ^pytus the son of Hippothous, when he found 
that he was neither aUe to creq> under nor leap o^er this 
thread, cut it ; and that when he entered the temple, and 
acted in an impious manner, he was blinded by water burst- 
ing on his eyes, and presently after died. According to 
ancient report, marine water was seen in this temple. The 
Athenians, too, have a similar relation respecting the water 
in their tower; and respecting the fountain in the temple of 
the deity in Myliisa (which is a Carian city), whom they call 
in thrir native tongue Ogoa« 

This city is distant from the Athenian haven Phalettm 
about twenty stadia : but the haven of the Myalenses is 
distant from it about eighty stadia. As the Mantinenses> 
tho'efore, are at a great distance from the sea, marine waller 
could not have been brought into their temple without divine 
assistance. When you have passed beyoiul the temple of 
Neptune, you will see a trophy of stone, which the M anti* 
nenses raised in contequenee of having conquered the Lao&- 
daemonians and their leader Agis. The manner of thil 
engagement is said to have been as follows : The Mantkienses 
possessed^ the right wing of the army, and were oomposed of 
men of every age. Their leader, too, was Podares^ the great 
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fpMndaoa o£ ihat Podares who fought against the Thebans. 
The Elean {nrophet Tlirasybulus, the son of iSneas, and 
descended from the laniidie, was present at this engagement. 
This man predicted yictory to the Mantinenses, and fought 
himself in their defence. The left wing of the army was 
omipoaed of all the rest of the Arcadians. Each city, too, 
had its own leader ; and the Megalopolitans had two leaders, 
Lydiades and Leocydes. In the middle of the army stood 
Aratus, who was the general of the Sicyonians and Achaians. 
But the Lacedeemonians and Agis extended their phalanx, 
that they might face the enemy in every part : and A^s'and 
those that stood round their king were stationed in the cen- 
tre. Aratus, when the engagement began, in consequence of 
what he had previously determined on with the Arcadians, 
fled with his forces, as if he could not sustain the attacks of 
the Spartans : but he fled in such a manner that his army 
formed itself into a lunar shape. The Lacedssmonians, 
therefore, and Agis, hoping to gain the victory, pressed more 
iX)Uectively on Aratus and his forces. Agis, too^ was fol* 
lowed by the wings of his army, who considered that they 
should accomplish a great undertaking, if they overturned 
Aratus and his troops. But they were ignorant that the 
Arcadians were attacking them behind ; and the Lacedae- 
monians, in consequence of this, being surrounded on all 
«des, fell in great numbers, together with their king, Agis 
the son of Eudamidas. 

The Mantinenses report, that in this battle Neptune was 
6een fighting in their d^ence : and on this account they have 
dedicated a trophy to this divinity. That gods, indeed, are 
accustomed to be present at battles, and at the slaughter of 
men, is evinced by those who have related the transactions 
iit the heroes in the Trojan war. The Athenians, too^ 
assert in their songs, that they were assisted by gods in the 
battles of Salamis and Marathon. And it is most evident, 
that the army o( the Gauls was vanquished at Delphos by 
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Apollo, and perspicuously by dsmons. So that it will fel** 
low from hence, that the victory of the Mantinenses was not 
obtained without the assistance of Neptune. But thej say, 
that Leocydas, who fought for the Megalopolitans in con- 
junctbn with Lydiades, was the descendant in the ninth 
degree of that Arcealaus, who living in Lyoosura saw that 
stag which is sacred to the goddess Despoine worn out with 
old age. This stag had a collar on its neck with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Caught yoong, when Agapenor safl'd for Troy. 

By which it is evident, that a stag lives much longer than 
an elephant 



CHAPTER XI. 



After the temple of Neptune^ you will arrive at a place 
full of oaks, and which they call Pelagos: and there is a 
road through these oaks from Mantinea to Tq;ea. A round 
altar, too, in the public road, is the boundary between the 
»Mandnenses and Tegeatas. But if you are willing to turn 
from the temple of Neptune to the left hand, after you have 
proceeded to the distance of about five stadia, you will arrive 
at the tombs of the dau^^ters of Pelias. The Mantinenses 
report, that they fled hither in order to avoid the disgrace 
of their father's death ; for as soon as Medea came to loloofi^ 
she employed herself in contriving how to destroy Pelias ; 
in reality, indeed, acting for the benefit of Jason, but as- 
suming the appearance of his enemy. She therefore told the 
daughters of Pelias, that, if they were willing, she would 
take away their father^s old age, and restore him to youth. 
And in order to convince them of her ability to accomplish 
this, she cut the throat of an old ram, placed it with certain 
herbs in a kettle, and, by her arts, changed it into a living 
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lamb. Afler this^ she took Pelias, and, having cut him in 
pieces, threw him into a kettle of boiling water. But his 
daughters^ instead of finding their father restored to youth, 
found nothing remaining of his body which was even fit to 
be interred. This circumstance compelled the daughters to 
retreat to Arcadia ; and when they died, sepulchres were 
raised for them by the Arcadians. But no poet that I am 
acquainted with has mentioned their names. Mioon, how- 
ever, the painter, writes on their pctures, that their name? 
were Asteropea and Antinoe. At about the distance of 
twenty stadia from these tombs, there is a place called 
Phoezi : and there is a' tomb here of the Phoezi, which is 
surrounded with a wall of no great height. . Near this tomb 
there is a very narrow road, which, they say, contains the 
sepulchre of Areithous, who was called Corynetas, from the 
weapon which he used in battle. After this, on proceeding 
along .that road which leads to Pallantium from Mantinea, 
to the distance of about thirty stadia, you will arrive at a 
grove, near the public road, which is called the grove of 
Pdagus. In this place the Athenian and Mantinensian 
horse fought with the Boeotian horse. And the Mantinenses 
report, that Epaminondas, who fell in this battle, was slaiii 
by Machsrion, a Mandnean. But the Lacedaemonians say, 
that this Machasrion was a Spartan : and the Athenians, with 
whom also the Thebans agree, assert that Epaminondas was 
slain by Giyllus; the picture in which the Mantinensian 
battle is represented confirming their o^nnion. 

The Mantinenses, indeed, seem to be of this opinion, who 
buried Gryllus publicly, and fixed a statue in the very place 
where he fell, in honour of him, as the best of their associates 
in war. As to Macheerion, though he is spoken of by the 
Lacedaemonians, yet in reality there never was any such 
person in Sparta, nor indeed among the Mandnenses, who 
was ever honoured for his valour. But Epaminondas, as 
soon as he was wounded, was taken out of the army, yet 
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elive, having one of bis hands placed on his wound^ and 
b^g in great pain. In this condition he viewed the battle 
fix>m that place which was afterwards denominated Scope, or 
^ place of* observation f till understanding that the battle 
was at an end on both ndes, he removed his hand ftom the 
wound, breathed out his soul, and was buried in the place 
where he died. Over his tomb there is a pilar, with a shield, 
on whidi a dragon is carved. But the dragon agnifies that 
Epamincmdas descended irom those who are called Sparti, 
because they originated from the teeth of a dragon. There 
are two pilars on his tomb ; one of which is ancient, with a 
Boeotian inscription; but the other was dedicated bj[the 
emperor Adrian, who also added the inscription which is on 
it. Epaminondas, indeed, may be more justly ranked among 
the most illustrious Grecian commanders than among those 
of an inferior rank. For when the andent dignity of the 
Lacedaemonian and Athenian cities subsisted in all its splen- 
dour, when their generals were renowned, and the bravery 
of the soldiers corresponded to the reputation of their leaders, 
Epaminondas rendered the Thebans illustrious, whom he 
found greatly dispirited, and in subjection to other Grecian 
cities. 

Epaminondas, indeed, had been formerly warned by the 
Delphic oracle to beware of Pelagus : and on this account 
he was careful not to sail, either in a three-oared galley, or 
in any ship of burden. But the admonition of the god re« 
ferred to the grove Pelagus, and not to the sea. This same* 
ness of name between different places afterwards deceived 
the Carthaginian Hannibal ; and, prior to this, the Athe- 
nians. For an oracle was given to Hannibal from the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, signifying that when he died he would 
be buried in the city Libyssa. In consequence of this, he 
hoped that he should destroy the Roman empire^ return to 
Libya, and die worn out with age. But when Flaminius 
Ae Roman general was earnestly employed in endeavouring 
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to take him aUve, he came as a suppliant to Prusias king of 
Bithynta ; but bdng rejected by him^ he mounted his horse, 
and, drawing out his svord, made a wound in his finger* 
After this, he had not travelled many stadia, before he was 
thrown into a fever through the wound, and died on the third 
day after. But the Niocxnedenses called the place where he 
died Libyssa. In like manner the Athenians were ordered 
by an oracle from Dodona to colonize Sicilia : but not far 
from their city there is a hill of no great magnitude, which 
is called Sidlia. The Athenians, therefore, not understand- 
ing the meaning of the oracle, led an army beyond the 
boundaries of their country, and warred on the Syracusans. 
And many other examples of a similar nature may be eaaly 
found* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

At the distance of about one stadium from the tomb of 
Epaminondas, there is a temple of Jupiter Charilion. In the 
groves, too, of the Arcadians there are different species of oaks. 
.Of these, one species is remarkable for the breadth of its 
leaves ; the second they call beachen ; but the third is so 
dry, and its bark so light, that they make of it buoys for an- 
chors in the sea, and for nets. Others of the lones, and Her- 
mesianax the elegiac poet, call this species of oak phellos or 
cork. But there is a road from Mantinea to Methydrium 
which is no longer a city, but a town belonging to the Mega- 
lopolitans. After you have proceeded from hence, to the 
distance of about thirty stadia, you will arrive at a plain 
called Alcimedon, above which is the mountain Ostradna. 
In this mountain there is a cavern in which Alcimedon re- 
inded, who was one of those that are called heroes. The 
Pfaigalians report, that his daughter Phillus was ravished 
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by Hercules ; and that as soon as Aldmedon perceived that 
she was delivered of a child, he exposed her on a moun- 
twi) together with the boy she had brought forth, and who 
is called by the Arcadians Aichmagoras. That the boy 
crying as he lay on the mountain, a magpie heard and 
imitated his crying : and that Hercules^ who happened to be 
travelling that way, heard the bird, and in consequence of 
believing that it was the crying of a child, directed his steps 
to where the vdce came from. Here, knowing both the 
mother and child, he freed thenf from their bonds, and thus 
saved the child. From this event, the neighbouring foun- 
tain is called Cissa, or the magpie. A place called Petro- 
saca is about forty stadia distant from this fountain, and is 
the boundary of the Megalopolitans and Mantinenses. But 
beades the roads which I have already mentioned, there are 
two others which lead to Orchomenus. In one of these 
there is a stadium, which they call Ladas, because Ladas 
was accustomed to exercise himself here for the race ; and 
near it there is a temple of Diana. 

On the right hand, too, of the road there is a lofty pile of 
earth, which they say is the tomb of Penelope. For the 
assertion of the Arcadians by no means agrees with the 
poesy called Thesprotis. For in thb it is said, that Pene- 
lope, after the return of Ulysses from Troy, brought forth 
a daughter Ptoliporthe : but according to the Mantinenses, 
Penelope was reproached by Ulysses for having voluntarily 
invited the suitors to the palace, and, being banished by him 
from Ithaca, immediately went toLacedasmonia; but not long 
after migrated from thence to Mantinea, where she ended 
her days. Ailer this tomb, there is a plain of no great 
extent, and a mountidn in the plain, which contains the ruins 
of andent Mantinea. This place is called at present Ptdis. 
On departing from hence, and directing your course towards 
the north, you will soon arrive at the fountain Alalcomenia. 
At the distance, too, of thirty stadia from the city, there are 
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ruins of a town called Maerse, from Msra,' if Msera was 
really buried in this place, and not in the country of the Te- 
geatse. For the report of the Tegeatae is more probable than 
that of theMantinenses; I mean, thatMseni, the daughter 
of Atlas, lies buried in their country. Perhaps, too, ano- 
ther Mera, the descendant of Msra, the daughter of Atlas, 
came into the Mantinicland. In the other road which leads 
to Orchomenus is the mountain Anchisia: and the sepulchre 
of Anchises is at the foot of this mountain. For when iEneas 
passed over into Sicily, he drove with his ships to the Laconic 
land ; and there building the cities Aphrodisias and OBetis, 
he buried there his father Anchises, who came for some 
particular reason into this country, and ended his days in 
it: the mountain, therefore, was called from Anchises, 
Anchisea. This account of the matter is confirmed from 
hence, that the .flBolenses, who at present inhabit Troy, do 
not any where show the tomb of Anchises. Near the tomb, 
too, of Anchises there are ruins of a temple of Venus, and 
the boundaries of the Mantinenses and Orchomenians are 
in the Anchioan territories. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



But in the region belonging to the Orchomenians, and on 
the left hand of the road from the Anchisii, there is a temple 
oiP Diana Hymnia, in the shelving part of the mountiun. 
The Mantinenses sacrifice in this temple : and it is a law 
with them, that a priestess and a priest shalllead a chaste 
and pure life, not only so far as pertidns to venereal con- 
gress, but in all other repects, and this as long as they live. 
They are, besides, prohibited from bathing and eating with 
the multitude, and from entering into the house of any 
private person. I know that the same customs are adopted 
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every year, but not always, by those who {^reside over th« 
sacred rites of Diana Ephesia, and who are called by the 
dtizens Essenes^ or kings. They, likewise, celebrate yearly 
festivals in honour of Diana Hymnia. There was formerly 
a city belon^ng to the Orchomenians, on the summit of the 
mountain ; in which place the ruins of a forum and walls 
yet remain. But the city which remains at present, is 
under the indosure of the ancient walL There is a foun* 
tain in this city from which they draw water, and which 
deserves to be inspected. There are, likewise, temples here 
of Neptune and Venus ; and stone statues of these divini- 
jdes. Near the city, too, there is a wooden statue of Diana, 
which is inclosed in a large cedar-tree : and the goddess is 
denominated from the tree Ckdreatis. Below the city 
there are tombs formed from stones piled in a heap: tliese 
tombs are separated from each other, and were raised in 
honour of those men that fell in battle* But who the Felo- 
poonesians or Arcadians were, that they fought with, is 
nether signified by the inscriptions on the tombs, nor known 
to the Orchomenians. 

Opposite to this city is the mountain Trachys ; and rain 
water being received between the mountain and the walls 
of the city, through an opening of the earth, falls into 
another plain of the Orchomenians. This plain is of a'great 
extent, but it is mostly a marsh. On proceeding from Or- 
chomenus, at about the distance of three stadia, a road pre- 
sents itself, which leads in a direct line to the city Caphya, 
either by the opening I have liefore-mentioned, or by the 
marsh on the left hand. When you have crossed the water 
which runs through the opening, you will see a road under 
the mountain Trachys : and along this road there is first a 
sepulchre of Aristocrates^ who once ravished the virgin that 
was the priestess of Diana Hymnia. But after the tomb of 
Aristocrates are the fountains Teneae : and Amilus, which 
they say was once a city, is seven stadia distant from these 
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fountains. Near this place the road is again bisected ; and 
one part of it leads to Stympbalus, and the other to 
Pheneos. As you proceed to Pheneos a mountain will pre- 
sent itself to your view ; and in this mountain the boundaries 
of the OixhomenianSyPheneatae, andCaphyatse are conjoined^ 
Above the boundaries there is a steep precipice, which they 
call Caphyatice. After the boundaries there is a valley 
under the cities, which we have just mentioned; and there 
is a road through it to Pheneos. In the middle of this 
valley there is a fountain ; and towards its extremity the 
town Caryae. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

But the plain of the Pheneatse lies under Caryae; and 
they say, that the ancient Pheneos was once destroyed 
through the inundation of water in this plain. At present, 
indeed, there are marks of this deluge on the mountains, 
upon which, they say, the water ascended* The mountains, 
too, Orexis, and Sciathis, are five stadia distant from Caryae* 
At the bottom of each mountain there is a deep chasm, 
which receives the water from the plain. The Pheneatas 
report that these profundities were made by Hercules^ 
and with his own hands, when he dwelt in Pheneos with 
Laonome, the mother of Amphitryon. For they say, that 
Amphitryon was the offspring of Alcseus from Laonome the 
daughter of Guneus, and not from Lysidioe the daughter 
of Pelops. I^ this account, indeed, of Hercules be true,. 
I mean that Hercules migrated to the Pheneatae, it may 
easily be believed, that being driveo from Tiryntha by Eu- 
rystheus, he did not go immediatdy to Thebes, but came 
first of all to Pheneos. And Hercules, indeed, brought this 
chasm though the middle of the plain belonging to the Phe-< 
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neatae, that the river Olbius, which some of the Arcadians 
call Araonius, might flow through it. This chasm is fifty 
stadia in length ; but its profundity, where the banks are 
entire, is not less than thirty feet But the river does not 
at present fall into this chasm, but flows in its ancient 
channel. On proceeding to the distance of about fifty stadia 
from the chasms under the mountidns, you will arrive at the 
city Pheneos, which was built, according to the Pheneata?, 
by Pheneus, one of their countrymen. They have a tower 
on all sides steep, which is partly defended by the nature of 
the place, and partly by the assistance of art. In this tower 
there was a temple of Minerva, who is called Tritonia ; but 
at present the ruins of it only remain. There is a brazen 
statue, too, in it of equestrian Neptune, which they say was 
dedicated by Ulysses. For Ulysses having lost his horses, 
and wandered over all Greece in order to find them, built 
a temple of Diana in the place where he found them, 
called the goddess Eurippa, and dedicated a statue of 
equestrian Neptune. They farther add, that when he had 
found his horses, he sufl^ered them to feed in the land of the 
Pheneatse, just as he did his oxen in the continent opposite 
to Ithaca. 

To me, indeed, the letters inscribed on the basis of the 
statue of Ulysses evince the mandate which was given to 
those that fed the horses. And in all other respects I can 
assent to what the Pheneatae report ; but I cannot believe 
that a brazen statue was dedicated by Ulysses, because in 
those times they did not know how to make statues of 
solid brass, but fabricated them from laminae placed one 
over another, similar to the manner in which a garment is 
wove. But how they used to work in brass I have already 
shown in my account of the Spartan affairs, and in that 
place where I mentioned the statue of Jupiter the supreme. 
Rhoecus, the son of Philaeus, and Theodorus the son of Te- 
lecles, bodi Samians, first taught how to cast brass, and melt 
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it into ftatues: and the seal made of an emerald, with 
which Polycrates the Samian tyrant was particularly de- 
lated, was made by this Theodorus. On descending from 
the tower of the Pheneatx, you will arrive at a stadium and 
a hill, on which there is a sepulchre of Iphicles, the brother 
of Hercules, and father of lolaus. The Greeks assert, that 
this lolaus was the companion of Hercules in many of his 
labours* But Iphicles the father of lolaus, being wounded 
in the first battle of Hercules against Augeas king of the 
Eleans by the sons of Actor, who were called Molionidae 
from their mother Molione, was brought by his kin- 
dred to Pheneos. Here one of the inhabitants, Bupha- 
gus, and his wife Promne, paid him great attention, and, 
when he died of his wound, buried him. Indeed, even at 
present they perform funeral sacrifices to Iphicles as to 
a hero. 

But the Pheneatae reverence Mercury above all the gods, 
and celebrate Hermaic games. They have a temple, too, 
of Mercury, in which there is a stone statue, the work of 
the Athenian Euchir, the son of Eubulidas. Behind this 
temple is the tomb of Myrtilus, who, according to the 
Greeks, was the son of Mercury, and the charioteer of 
Oenomaus. They report, too, that when any one of the 
suitors of the daughter of Oenomaus contended for her pos- 
sesnoD, Myrtilus used to drive the chariot with so much 
art, that Oenomaus oould pierce the suitor with his speaf. 
And lastly, they say, that Myrtilus himself fell in love with 
Hippodamia ; that not daring to try his fortune in the race, 
he acted the part of charioteer to Oenomaus; and that he 
at length betrayed Oenomaus, after he had compelled Pe- 
lops to promise by an oath, that he would let him sleep 
with Hippodamia for one night. However, Pelops, when 
Myrtilus reminded him of his oath, threw him out of a ship, 
into the sea : and the Pheneatae are said to have buried his 
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body, which was thrown upon their land by the waves. In- 
deed, the Pheneatffi every year perform funaid rites to 
Myrtilus. But it is evident^ that Pelops did not sail far; 
but only from the mouth of Alpheus to the haven of the 
Eleans. Hence, the sea called Myrtoon was not deno- 
minated from Myrlilus, the son of Mercury, since this sea 
commencing from Euboea extends as far as to the desert 
island Helene, which is in the iSgean sea. It appears, 
therefore, to me, that the account of the Euboeennan anti- 
quaries is more probable, who say that this sea was deno* 
minated from a woman whose name was Myrto* Among 
the Pheneatas, too, there is a temple of Ceres Eleusinia ; 
and they perform the same mystic ceremonies in this temple 
as are performed at Eleusis, and say, that they instituted 
these ceremonies* For they report, that one Naus came to 
them in consequence of a Delphic oracle ; and that this Naus 
was the great grandson of Eumolpus. 



CHAPTliR XV. 



Near this temple there are two great stones aptly joined 
together, which they call Petroma. When those anniversary 
sacred rites take place, which they call the greater mysteries, 
they separate these stones, and take out of them writings 
belonging to the mysteries* When the persons that are 
concerned in the mysteries have heard these writings re- 
cited, they are at night restored to the place from whence 
they were taken. I know, too, that the greater part of the 
Pheneatse swear upon these stones. This Petroma has a 
round coverlid, within which there is an effigies of Ceres 
Cidaria. With this effi^es the priest invests himself in the 
greater mysteries, and strikes the infernal powers with rods, 
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after a certain particular manner. The Pheneatas, too, 
report, that Ceres came wandering into their country before 
Nau% and that she gare to those that liberally received her 
all kinds of l^uminous plants except beans : but why they 
consider beans as impure, belongs to their arcane narrations* 
But those, as the Pheneatae report, who kindly received the 
goddess, who built a temple to her under the mountain 
Cyllene, and who instituted her mysteries, which they now 
celebrate, were Trisaules and Damithales* This temple of 
Ceres, who is called Thesmiay is about fifteen stadia distant 
from the city* But as you go fi*om Pheneos to Pellene, and 
Mgm, after havmg travelled to the distance of about fifteen 
stadia, you will arrive at a temple of Pythian Apollo* At 
present, however, nothing but the ruins of it remain^ and a 
large altar of white stone. Upon this altar the Pheneatae 
even now sacrifice to Apollo and Diana : and they report, 
that Hercules dedicated this temple when he took Elis. 
There are monuments, too, here of those heroes who were 
the associates of Hercules in this battle, and died fighting. 
Of these, Telamon is buried very near the river Aroanius, 
and at a small distance from the temple of Apollo : but 
Chalcodon is interred not far from the fountain Oenoe* 

Let no one, however, deceive himself, by supposing that 
this Chalcodon was the father of Elephenor, who sailed with 
a fleet to Troy ; or, that this Telamon was the father of 
Ajax and Teucer. For how could Chalcodon follow Her- 
cules in this war, when prior to this he was slain by Amphi-* 
tiyon ? And this is evinced, and deserves to be credited, 
firom the Theban monuments. Or, why should Teucer 
build the city Salamis in Cyprus, when no one hindered him 
from returning home from Troy ? And who but Telamon 
could prevent him from returning? It is evident, therefore, 
that those who assisted Hercules against the Eleans^ were dif- 
ferent from the Euboic Chalcodon, and Telamon iEginetes. 

s3 
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But both at present, and in all ages, obscure men haye had 
the same names with such as hare been illustrious. One 
boundary, however, only does not separate the PheneaUe 
from the naghbouring Achaians : for towards Pellene is the 
river Porinas, find towards .£giratis, Dianium. But in the 
country of the Pheneatse, after you have proceeded to no 
great distance from the temple of Pythian Apollo, you will 
enter into a road which leads to the mountain Crathis. In 
this mountain the fountidns of the river Crathis are con- 
tained/ This river flows into the sea through MgBd, which 
is at present a desolate place, but was formerly an Achaian 
city. From this river the Italian river Crathis in Brutii is 
denominated. But in the mountain Crathis there is a tem- 
ple of Pryonian Diana, from which in fonner times the Ar- 
pves brought fire to Lema. 



CHAPTER XVL 



On pioceedi]]^ from Pheneos towards the east, you will 
see the summits of the mountain Geronteus, and a road near 
the mountain. This mountain is the boundary of the Phe- 
neatae and Stymphalians. But on the left hand of it, as 
you go through the Pheneatic land, you will see those 
boundaries of the Pheneatae, which they call Tricrena, from 
the three fountains which are contiuned in these parts. The 
Nymphs, the inhabitants of the mountain, are said to have 
washed Mercury, as soon as he was bom, in the water of these 
fountmns : and on this account the inhabitants consider these 
fountains as sacred to Mercury. Not far from Tricrena, 
there is another mountain called Sepia, in which they 
say ^py tus, the son of Elatus, died from the bite of a ser- 
pent, and in which he was buried^ because they were not 
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able to carry his dead body any farther. The Arcadi. 
ans report, that even at prdsent serpents of the same kind are 
produced in this mountain, but that there are not many of 
them, and that they are rarely to be seen. For as the 
mountiun is covered with snow for a great part of the year, 
they ather die through the snow in the open air, or, if they 
hide themselves in their places of retreat, they are destroyed 
by cold. I viewed, too, with great attention the tomb of 
^pytus, because it is mentioned by Homer in^ hb verses 
respecting the Arcadians. This tomb is a mass of earth of 
no great magnitude^ and is surrounded with a wall of stone. 
But it was deservedly admired by Homer, because he had 
never beheld a more illustrious sepulchre. It is thus that he 
compares the dance febricated by Vulcan in the shield 
of Adiilles, to the dance of Ariadne, made by Dssdalus, 
because he had never beheld a more exquisite jnece of art. 
Indeed, I know many sepulchres worthy of admiration; but 
in this place I shall only mention two, one of which is in 
HaUcamassus, and the other in the land of the Hebrews. 
The former of these was raised for Mausolus, who r^gned 
in Halicamassus : and its magnitude is so prodi^^ous, and 
its ornaments so magnificent, that the Romans in conse- 
quence of the great admiration wluch it produced in them, 
call all their illustrious sepulchres Mausolea. But the latter 
belonging to the Jews was raised in honour of Hdene^ 
a woman that dwelt in Solymae, which was destroyed even 
to its foundation by one of the Roman emperors. There is 
a door in this tomb which is made of marble, as well as the 
other parts of the tomb. This on a stated day and hour 
every year is opened by some secret artifice, and soon after 
shut again. But if you attempt to open it at any other 
time, you cannot succeed without violence and breaking the 
door. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Aftbe the sepulchre of ^pytus you will arrive at Cyl- 
lene, which is the most lofty of all the mountains in Arcadia. 
On its summit there is a temple of Mercury Cyllenius, but 
it is in a ruinous condition. It is, however, evident, that 
both the mountain and the god were denominated from Cyl- 
lenas the son of Elatus. Formerly, too, as far as I have 
been able to learn, men used to form the statues of the gods 
from no other materials than ebony, the cypress-tree, cedar, 
the oak, the yew, and the lote-tree. But the statue of Mer- 
cury Cyllenius, is made from the dtron-tree ; and is, as I 
conjecture, about eight feet in altitude. The mountain 
Cyllene, too^ which is an admirable circumstance, abounds 
with : white black*birds. For the birds which are called 
black-birds by comic writers, are of a different kind, and do 
not sing. I have seen besides in'Sipylum, near the lake of 
Tantalus, as it is called, eagles which they denominate 
Cycniae, and which in th^r whiteness resemble swans. 
Private persons, too, at present possess white boars, and 
white Thradan bears. The Libyans have white hares ; and 
I saw with admiration white stags at Rome, but did not 
think to igquire whether they came from very inland places, 
or from islanii^^The above relations were made by me, in 
order to produce belief in what I have sidd of the Cyllenian 
black«birds. ^Another mountain which is called Chelydorea, 
IS near to the mountidn Cyllene: and Mercury is sud to 
have found in it a tortoise, and to have made a lyre of its 
shell. In this part the boundaries between the Fheneatas 
and Pellenenses are contained : and the greatest part of the 
mountain Chelydorea is possessed by the Achaians. But 
on proceeding from Pheneos towards the west, you will 
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see on the left hand a road which leads to the city Clitor ; 
but on the right hand, a road which leads to Nonacris and 
the water of Styx. Formerly Nonacris was a small Ar- 
cadian city, and was denominated from the daughter of Ly- 
caon. But at present nothing more than the ruins of it 
remain : and most of these are no longer to be distinguished. 
Not far from these ruins there is a steep precipice, which 
surpasses in altitude any thing 1 ever saw : and water 
trickles down it, which the Greeks call tne water of Styx. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Hesiod, indeed, in his Theogony, makes mention of 
Styx: for there are some who consider Hesiod as the author 
of this piece. In the Theogony, therefore, he says, that 
Styx is the daughter of Ocean, and the wife of Pallas. 
They report that the poet Linus, too, says nearly the same 
of Styx in his verses. It appears to me, however, after the 
most accurate perusal of these poems, that they are adul- 
terated. But the Cretan Epimenides says, indeed, that 
Styx is the daughter of Ocean : but instead of making her 
the wife of Pallas, he says, that from Piras (whoever he was) 
she brought forth Echidna. Homer, too, particularly men^ 
Uons Styx in his Iliad : for in that part where he relates the 
oath of Juno, he represents the goddess thus speaking : 

" Let earth, the wide-expanded^ lofty heay'n. 
And Styx^ whose waters glide beneath^i know this." 

In these verses he seems to have had 8#eye to the trickling 
water of Styx, which we have just mentioned. But in the 
catalogue of those that followed Guneus, he says, that the 
water of the river Titaresius flows from Styx. And lastly, 
he says that Styx is in Hades, in that part of the Iliad 
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where he represents Minerva reproacfaii^ Jupiter^ as not 
remembering that it was through her Hercules was not de- 
stroyed by the labours imposed on him by Eurystheus: 

** Oh, had my wisdom this event foreseen. 
When to dire Pluto's solid gates he went. 
To drag from Erebus the triple dog. 
He had not then^ by me preserred, escaped 
The dangerous waters of deep-flowing Styx." 

But the water which trickles from the precipice near 
Nonacrisy falls first of all upon a lofty rock : and from thence^ 
passing through the rock, it falls into the river Crathis. It 
is said^ that this water is destructive both to men and ani- 
mals of every kind. In after-times, indeed^ it was found 
that goats perished through drinking of this water* 

The following also is a wonderful drcumstance respecting 
this water. Crystal and porphyry vessels, and indeed all 
vessels made of stone or earth, are broken by the water of 
Styx. Vessels, too, of born and bone; likewise brass^ lead, 
pewter, silver, and amber, are dissolved by this water. 
Eve^ gold is not able to resist its dissolving quality ; though 
the Lesbian poetess asserts, and gold itself evinces, that it is 
incapable of being defiled by rust Divinity, however, con- 
fers on more abject substances a power superior to what 
those possess which are the most esteemed by men. Thus 
pearls are dissolved by vinegar : and the blood of a goat 
liquefies a diamond, which is the hardest of all stones. In 
like manner the water of Styx is not able to vanquish the 
hoof of a horse ; for when thrown into this water it remains 
undivided. Whether or not Alexander the son of Philip 
died through this poison, I am not perfectly certain. Above 
Nonacris there are mountains which are called Aroama ; 
and m them there is a cavern, into which the daughters of 
Proetus are said to have fled through insanity ; and who 
were taken from thence^ and brought to the pku^e called 
Lusi by Melampus, who employed for this purpose arcane 
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aaorifioes and purifications* A great part of these mountains 
is iuhabited by the Pheneatfle; for Lusi is within the boun* 
daries of the Clitorii, and is said to have been formerly a 
city. Agesilaus, indeed, the Lusian, was proclaimed victor 
with the TaultiDg horse, when the Amphictyons instituted 
the first Pythian games after the tenth. But at present 
even the ruins of Lusn do not remain. Melampus, however, 
brought the daughters of Proetus to Lusi, and liberated 
them from their insanity in the temple of Diana : and from 
that circumstance the Clitorii call this Diana Hemei'ma^ or 
the mild. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



But there are certain persons of an Arcadian origin, who 
are called Cyns&thaenses, and who dedicated in Olympia a 
statue of Jupiter, holding thunder in each of its hands. 
These people dwell at about the distance of forty stadia from 
the temple of Diana. In their forum there are altars of the 
gods, and a statue of the emperor Adrian. But the temple 
of Bacchus, which these people possess, deserves particular 
notice. In this temple they every year celebrate a festival 
in the winter season* Certain persons during this festival 
are anointed with fat, and carry on their shoulders a bull to 
the temple, chosen out of the herd, and which the god him- 
self inspires them to select. At about the distance of two 
stadia from this town there is a fountain of cold water, and 
above the fountain a plane-tree. If any person happens to 
be bit by a dog, or is wounded, or injured by any other 
meansiy he is cured by drinking of this water : and on this 
account they call the fountain Alysson^ alluding to its curing 
canine insanity. And thus it appears, that the water called 
Styx is noxious to the Arcadians, in the borders of the Phe- 
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neatae ; and that the fountain belon^ng to the Cynaethaenses 
is benefidal, and an antidote as it were to the noxious quali- 
ties of Styx. But of the roads which lead from Pheneos to 
the west, and which are on the left hand, one leads to Clitor, 
and extends a^ far as to that work of Hercules which renders 
the river Aroanius a lasting stream. Near thb river there 
is a road which leads to a place called Lycuria, and which 
forms the boundaries between the Clitorii and Pheneatse. 



CHAPTER XX. 



On proceeding from hence to the distance of fifty stadiai 
you will arrive at the fountain Ladon. I have heard, in- 
deed, that the water which forms a lake in the Pheneatic 
land, after descending into the profundities of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, ascends in this place, and makes the foun- 
tains of Ladon. But whether or not this is the case, I am 
not able clearly to determine. The river Ladon, however, 
affords a water the most excellent of all the rivers in Ghreece. 
It is also celebrated on another account, I mean for the sake 
of Daphne, and what is sung by poets respecting her. I 
diall, indeed, pass over in silence what the Syrians, who 
dwell on the mountain Orontes, affirm respecting Daphne : 
for the following different account is given of her by the Ar- 
cadians and Eleans. They say, then, that Leucippus was 
the son of Oenomaus king of Pisa ; that this Leucippus was 
enamoured of Daphne ; and that considering he should never 
be able to obtain her for his wife, by demanding her in mar- 
riage openly, because she avoided all conneuon with the 
male species, he employed the following stratagem: — He 
took care to increase the length of his hair, and plaiting it 
after the manner of a virgin, he went to Daphne in a female 
garb, and pretended that he was the daughter of Oenomaus, 
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and that he desired to be her asaodate in hunting. Daphne, 
therefore, believing him to be a virgin from his appearance, 
and perceiving that he surpassed all his companions both in 
the nobility of his birth, and his skill in hunting, and that 
he was particularly attached to her, conceived a strong 
friendship for him. But those that celebrate the love of 
Apollo towards Daphne say, in addition to the above, that 
Apollo envjring the felicity of Leucippus in his love, caused 
Daphne with her train of vir^s to bathe in the river Ladon, 
and Leucippus to be led thither against his will. Here, as 
soon as his clothes were taken off, and it was perceived that 
he was no virgin, the companions of Daphne slew him, by 
piercing him with their daggers and darts. 



CHAPTER XXL 



At the distance of about sixty stadia from the fountiuns 
of Ladon is the dty of the Clitorians. But the road which 
leads from the fountains of Ladon, towards the river Aroanius, 
is narrow ; and the river Clitor flows near the town of the 
Clitorians. This river pours itself into Aroanius, at no 
greater distance than seven stadia from the city. There are 
other fishes in the Aroanius, besides those which are called 
various* They say that these fishes emit sounds similar to 
those of a thrush. I have seen these fishes, indeed, taken, 
but I never heard any sound proceed from them, though I 
staid near the river till sun-set, at which time these fishes are 
said to be particularly vocal. But this city of the Clitorians 
was denominated from the son of Azan. It is situated, too, 
in a plain, and is surrounded with mountains of no great 
altitude. The most illustrious of its temples are those of 
Ceres, ^sculapius, and Ludna. Homer, indeed, mentions 
many Lucina^ and introduces them without any limited 
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nuoober. But Lycius Olen, who was more andent than 
Homer, and wlio was a DeUan, composed hymns to other 
divinities, and one to Lucina, whom he caIl8.Sttfin(m,or#4? 
spinner; evincing by this that she is the same with Pepro^ 
mency or Faie; and that she is more ancient than Saturn. 
The Cliiorians, too, have a temple of the Dioscuri, whom 
they call mighfy gods. This temple is about four staiUa 
distant from the dty, and contains hnxen statues of the 
Dioscuri. But on the summit of a mountain, which is thirty 
stadia distant from the city, there are a temple and statue 
i>f Minerva Coria. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



But the order of my discourse requires that I should 
turn to Stymphalus, and to a mountain of the Pfaeneatas and 
Stymphalians, which is called Geronteum. The Stjrmpha- 
lians, indeed, do not at present belong to the Arcadians, but 
to the Argolic dominions, to which they voluntarily trans- 
ferred themselves. That they are, however, of an Arcadian 
origin, is evinced by Homer ; and Stymphalus, who built 
th&T city, was the grandson of Areas the son of Callisto^ 
They affirm, too» that the city at first did not stand in the 
same place as at present : and that in ancient Stymphalus, 
Temenus the son of Pelasgus dwelt, by whom Juno was 
^ucated, and who dedicated three temples to the triple name 
of the goddess. For while she was a virgin he called her 
Pais, or a girl; when she was married to Jupiter, Teleia^ 
or perfect; and when she was divorced from Jupiter, and 
returned to Stymphalus, CherOf or desolate. And such are 
the reports of the Stymphalians respecting Juno; but the 
present city contains none of the aforesaid particulars. In 
.the present city, however, there is a fountain, from which 
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the emperor Adrian brought water into the dtj of the Co- 
rinthians. But in Stymphahis there is a fountain, which in 
winter becomes a lake of no great magnitude; and the river 
Stymphalus is formed from this lake. But in summer the 
lake is dried up, and the river flows from the fountain. 
After this it falls into a chasm of the earth, and rising agiun 
m the Argolic land, it changes its name, and is called Era- 
sinusy instead of Stymphalus. It is said that birds which 
fed on human flesh were produced near this river, and that 
Hercules pierced them with his arrows. But Pisander Ca^ 
mirenns does not say that these birds were slain by Hercules, 
but that he drove them from this place by the sound of a 
cymbal. The deserts of Arabia, indeed, besides other wild 
animals which they produce, contain the birds called Stym- 
phahdes, which are in no respect more 'mild than lions and 
leopards ; as they fly on the fowlers that come to catch them, 
and wound and destroy them widi their beaks. 

Indeed these birds will even wound men that are defended 
with brass or iron: but if you wrap yourself in the bark of 
a certain tree, the beaks of the Stymphalides will be held 
so &st in the garment of bark, that they will be as unable 
to escape as little birds whose wings are detained by bird- 
Hme. These Stymphalides are as large as cranes, but their 
form resembles that of the ibis. Their beaks, however, are 
stronger, and not crooked Uke the beak of the ibis. But 
whether or not there ever were in Arcadia birds of the same 
name, though not of the same form with those which are at 
present found in Arabia, I am not certain. If, indeed, the 
Stymphahdes always have been Uke hawks and eagles, then 
it appears to me that these birds are natives of Arabia ; and 
it is very possible that some of them may have flown into 
Arcadia to the river Stymphalus. And if this be admitted, 
they might at first have been called by the Arabians by a 
different name, and not Stymphalides : but the renown of 
Hercules^ and the superior reputation of the Greeks to that 
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of the Barbarians, may faaire been the reaaon that the birds 
which are produced in the deserts of Arabia are to this day 
called Stymphalides. In Stymphalus, too, there is an an- 
cient temple of IKana Stymphalia : but the statue of the 
goddess is made of wood, and is, for the most part, gilt. 
Near the roof of this temple the birds called Stymphalides 
are represented ; but it b not easy to know clearly whether 
they are made of wood, or plaster. I should rather, for my 
own part, conjecture that they are made of wood. In the 
back part of the temple, too, there are statues made of white 
stone, of villus with the legs of birds. The following pro- 
digy is said to have happened in my time in this temple : 
The festival of Stymphalian Diana was celebrated in Stym- 
phalus in a careless manner, and many things pertaining to 
this festival were omitted. In consequence of this, mud fell 
in such abundance into the mouth of that cavern under which 
the river Stymphalus flows, that the water was excluded a 
passage, and four hundred stadia of the plain became a lake. 
They farther add, that a hunter happening to pursue a stag, 
the animal threw itself into the mud of the lake, and the 
hunter plunged in after it, and continued his pursuit, till 
the same chasm swallowed up both the stag and the hunter. 
But some time after, this stagnant water followed the course 
of the river, and the marsh was totally dried up in the space 
of one day. After this event, the festival of Diana was cele- 
brated with greater earnestness and care. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



After Stymphalus, Alea succeeds, which also partook 
of the Argolic assembly. They say, that AJeus the son of 
Aphidas built this city. It contains temples o£ Diana 
Ephesia, of Minerva Alea, and of Bacchus, in which last 
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there is a statue. They every year, too, celebrate a festival 
to Bacchus, and scourge women in this festival, in conse- 
quence of a Delphic oracle, in the same manner as the Spar- 
tan youth are scourged at the altar of Orthian Diana. We 
have shown in our account of the Orchomenian affairs, that 
there is a road near the chasm ; and that on the left hand 
of this road there is a lake* But in the plain of the Ca- 
phyenses there is a heap of earth piled up, through which 
the water from the Orchomenians is prevented from injuring 
the fertile fields of the Caphyenses. Within this mass of 
earth other water flows, which in quantity is equal to that of 
a river ; but, being received into a chasm of the earth, bursts 
forth again near those streams which are called Nasi. The 
place where this water ascends is called Rheunus. Gliding 
away from hence, it forms the perpetual river Tragus. It 
is evident that the name of this town was derived from Ce- 
pheus, the son of Aleus: but it came at length to be called 
in the Arcadian tongue, Cnphyae. The Caphyenses, too, 
aflSrm, that they origmated from the Attic land, but that 
they were expelled fix>m thence by £geus ; and that flying 
as suppliants to Cepheus, they were permitted by him to fix 
th^ residence in this place. The small city is situated in 
the extremity of a plain, and at the foot of mountains of no 
great altitude. ^ It contains temples of Neptune and Diana 
Cnacalesia. For they have a mountun called Cnacalus, in 
which they perform every year sacred mysteries to Diana. 
A litde above the city there is a fountain, and over the foun- 
tain a large and beautiful plane-tree, which they call Menef 
lais. If, indeed, in conformity to what the Greeks assert, 
it were requisite to enumerate such trees as yet remain, and 
are in a flourishing condition, the most ancient of all is the 
willow or hemp-tree in the temple of Juno among the Sa- 
mians. The next to this in antiquity is the oak in Dodona ; 
then the olive in the tower of Athens, and that which the 
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Delians possess. But the Syrians oonnder the lauid 9& the 
third in antiquity. Thb plane-tree, however, is the most 
andent of all trees. 

At the distance of about one stadium from Caphyae is a 
place called Condyles? ; in which there are a grove and tem- 
ple of Diana, who was formerly caUed Condyleatis. They 
say, that the name of the goddess came to be changed on 
the following account : Some boys once happening to play 
about the temple (the number of them is not mentioned), 
took hold of a rope which they found tied round the neck of 
the statue of Diana, and said they would strangle the god* 
dess. But the Caphyenses, understanding what the boys 
had done, stoned them to death. They were punished, 
however, for this action : for women with child were infected 
with a disease, which caused them to be delivered of dead 
children ; and no remedy could be found for the evil, till 
they were ordered by an oracle to bury the murdered boys, 
and perform funeral sacrifices to them every year, because 
they were unjustly put to death. The Caphyenses, too, 
even at present observe the mandate of the oracle, and call 
' Diana in Condyleae (for this also was enjoined them by the 
CNracle) Apanchomene, from this dircumstance. On depart- 
ing from Caphyse, at about the distance of seven stadia, you 
will descend into a place, which, as I have before observed, 
is called Nasi. And at the distance of fifty stadia firom 
hence, you will arrive at the river Ladon. Passing over 
this river, a grove of oaks will present itself to your view, 
which is called Soron ; and the road to which lies through 
Argeathse, Lycuntes, and Scotane. Soron, too, leads to 
Psophis. This grove of oaks, as well as other Arcadian 
woods, abounds with boars, bears, and tortoises, of the largest 
size ; from which last lyres might be formed equal to those 
which are made from the Indian tortoise. Near the extre- 
mity, too, of Soron are the ruins of the town Pans : and fiu*- 
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ther oQy though at no great distance, there is a place called 
Sine, which forms the boundary between the Clitorians and 
Psophidians. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



According to some, Psophis the son of Archon was the 
builder of Psophis ; and he derived his origin in a continued 
aeries from Erymanthus, Aristas, Parthaon, Periphetes, and 
Nyctimus. There are others again who say that the city 
was founded by a Psophis who was the daughter of Xanthus, 
the grand-daughter of Erymanthus, and the great grand- 
daughter of Areas. And such are the particulars which the 
Arcadians relate of their kings. But the truest of these 
reports is this, that Psophis was the daughter of Eryx, who 
reigned in Sicania. Her father not thinking it proper to 
take her modier home after he had been connected with her, 
left her when she was with child at the house of Lycortas, 
in the city Phegia, which, prior to the reign of Phegeus, was 
called Erymanthus. Here the daughter of which she was 
delivered was educated; and Echephron and Promachus, 
who were the offspring of this Sicanian woman by Hercules, 
caUed the city Phegia Psophis, after the name of her mother. 
The tower, too, of the Zaeynthians is called Psophis, because 
Zacynthus, a Psophidian, and the son of Dardanus, was the 
first person that passed over with a fleet into that island. 
Psophis is about thirty stadia distant from Sirseae. Near it 
flows the river Aroanius, and at a small distance from ihe 
dty the river Erymanthus. The fountains of Erymanthus 
are in the mountain Lampea, whidi is said to be sacred to 
Fan : and perhaps Lampea is a part of the mountain Ery- 
manthus. According to Homer, there used to be hunting 
both in Taygetus and Erymanthus. From Lampea the 
river Erymanthus flows through Arcadia, having on its 
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right hand the mountain Pholoe, and on its kft the country 
Thelpusa, and last of all pours itself into the Alpheud. 

It is also said that Hercules^ in consequence of the man- 
date of Eurystheus, slew the boar in Erymanthus which was 
so remarkable. for its magnitude and strength. The Cumsei 
among the Opid assert, that they have the teeth of the Ery- 
manthean boar suspended in a temple of Apollo: but there 
is not the least probaUlity in their assertion. The Psophi- 
dians have within their city a temple of Venus Erydna, of 
which the ruins only remain at present. They report that 
Psophu the daughter of Eryx dedicated this temple ; and 
the assertion is probable. For in Sicily there is a temple of 
Venus Erydna, in the vidnity of the mountain Eryx : and 
this temple is both most holy from its antiquity, and not less 
wealthy than the temple in Paphos. At present, too, the 
heroic sepulchres of Promachus and Echephron, the sons of 
Psophis, remain ; but they are not remarkaUe for the ex-« 
cellence of their structure. Alcmsson likewise, the son of 
Amphiaraus, lies buried in Psophis; but his sepulchre is 
ndther remarkable for its magnitude nor ornaments. This 
tomb is surrounded with cypress-trees, which are so lofty 
that a mountain which is near Psophis is darkened by thdr 
leaves. They are not willing to cut down these trees, be« 
cause they oonrider them as sacred to Alcmsson : and they 
are called by the natives Virgins. But Alcmaeon, when he 
fled from Argos, after having slain his mother, came to Pso- 
itis, which was then called Pheg^ from Phegeus. Here he 
married Alphesibcea, the daughter of Phegeus, to whom he 
gave various gifts (as it was likely he should), and among 
the rest a necklace. 

But when he had taken up his reridenoe among the Arca- 
dians, finding that his disease of insanity was not mitigated, 
he fled to the orade at Delphos. Here the Pythian dei^ 
ordered him to migrate to that land which was the most re. 
cent pf all others, and which the sea bad exhibited, after he 
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became defiled with the blood of his mother EriphyTe. The 
oracle added, that the dsemon who revenged his mother's 
death would not then pursue him any farther. Alcmseon, 
therefore, having found that land which was formed from 
the overflowing of Achelous, fixed his residence there, and 
married Callirhoe, who, according to the Acamanes, was 
the daughter of Achelous. By her he had two sons, Acar- 
nan and Amphoterus* Tliey say, too, that the inhabitants 
in this continent were denominated firom Acaman ; for prior 
to diis they were called Curetes. Many men, indeed, are 
found to give way to foolish desires ; but the insane desires 
of women are much more vehement. Callirhoe desired to 
possess the necklace of Eriphyle, and in order to obtain it 
sent AlcmsBon, though he was unwilling to take the journey, 
to Phegia, where falling into the snares of Temenus and 
Axion, the sonsof Phegeus, he lost his life. But the sons of 
Phegeus are said to have dedicated the necklace to Apollo 
at Delphos. The Psophidii, too, affirm, that the Greeks 
marched against Troy while the city was yet called Phegia, 
and possessed its own kings ; but that they did not ^partake 
of this expedition on account of the enmity which subsbted 
between their kings and the Argive leaders ; for many of 
them were allied to Alcmaeon, and joined themselves to the 
army which he led against Thebes. 

But that the islands called the Echinades, do not at pre- 
sent join to the continent, is owing to the iBtolians: for 
bdng driven fromi their proper places of abode, the country 
became entirely desolate. The river Achelous, therefore, in 
consequence of ^tolia remaining unprolific, did no longer 
deposit its mud in the Echinades as it used to do. What 
I now assert is confirmed from hence : The river Mseander, 
flowing through the cultivated lands of the Phrygians and 
Cares, makes in a very short time a continent of the sea 
between Priene and Miletus. The Psophidii, too, have a 
temple near Erymanthus, of the river Erymanthus, and in 
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it a statue. In this temple, besides the Egyptian Nile, there 
are images of white stone of other rivers : but it is usual to 
form the image of the Nile of black stone^ because it falls 
through ^Ethiopia into the sea. I cannot, however^ be in* 
duoed to believe the report which I have heard in Psophis, 
that Aglaus the Psophidian, as likewise Croesus the Lydian, 
were happy during the whole period of their present ex- 
istence. Por though a man may be found who is afflicted 
with less evils than his contemporaries, just as one slup may 
be less agitated by tempests than another ; yet we shall never 
be able to find a man perpetually free from calamity, any 
more than a ship which always sails with prosperous winds. 
In confirmation of this opinion, Homer places two urns by 
the throne of Jupiter, one of which is full of good, and the 
other of evil. And this is evinced by the Delphic Apollo, 
who called Homer both miserable and blessed, as being one 
who was equally bom to evil and good. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



As you proceed to Thelpusa from Psophis, the first place 
you will arrive at on the left hand of Ladon is Trophsea. 
After this there is a grove which is called Aphrodiaum : 
and in it there is a column on which ancient letters are cut, 
ngnifying, that this place forms the boundaries between the 
Thelpurians and Psophidians. But in the Thelpusian land 
there is a river called Arse. Afler you have passed over 
this river, at the dbtance of twenty-five stadia, you will 
arrive at the ruins of a place called Caous, and whidi they 
denominate the temple of ^sculapus, from a temple of this 
god being raised in the road. At the distance of forty stadia 
from this temple is the city Thelpusa, which they say was 
denominated from the nymph Thelpusa, who was the 
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dau^ter of Ladon. But the water of the river Ladon com- 
mences from the Clitorian land, as I have before observed. 
It flows, too, first of all through Leucasium and Mesoboa, 
and through Nasi, to Oryx, and that place which they call 
Halus. But from Halus it passes on to Thaliades, and the 
temple of Eleusinian Ceres. This temple is on the borders 
of the Thelpusians ; and it contains statues, each of which 
is not less than seven feet in altitude, of Ceres, Proserpine, 
and Bacchus, all of which are made of stone. After the temple 
of Eleusinian Ceres, the river Ladon flows on the left hand 
of the city Thelpusa. This city is situated on a lofty hill^ 
but at present it is for the most a solitary waste ; so that the 
forum U now in the extremity of the dtyf which was fonneriy 
in its most interior parts. In Thdpusa, too, there is a 
temple of ^sculapius, and a temple of the twelve gods. 
But the greater part of this last is almost levelled with the 
ground. 

After Thelpusa the river Ladon directs its course to a 
temple of Ceres in Ondum. The Thelpuai call the god- 
dess Erinnys: and Antimachus agrees with them in that 
poem, in which he relates the expedition of the Argives 
against the Thebans. For in this poem there is the follow- 
ing verse : 

" There hme reports Erinnys' Ceres* temple stands." 

But the place in which the temple of Ceres stands was 
called Ondum from Oncus, who is said to have been the 
son of Apdlo, and who reigned there. And the goddess 
was called Erinnys on the following account : During the 
wanderings of Ceres to discover her daughter, they report 
that Neptune derired to have connexion with the goddess. 
But Ceres turned hersdf into a mare, and fed with the 
horses at Ondum in order to elude the pursuit of Neptune. 
The god, however^ discovered the deceit, and, changing him* 
self into a horse, enjoyed the goddess. Afterwards, Ceres 
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was at first angry with Neptune for the acdon ; but in pro- 
cess of time she laid aside her anger, and is said to have de- 
sired to bathe in the river Ladon. The goddess, therefore, 
was called Erinnys from this circumstanoe, because the 
Arcadians call the exercise of anger e^iyyour, erinnuein: but 
she was denominated XtiWa, from wctsking herself in the river 
Ladon. The statues in this temple are made of wood, ex- 
cept their faces, and the extremities of their hands and feet ; 
for these are of Parian stone. But the statue of Erinnys 
holds a cista in its led hand, and a torch in its right hand ; 
.and, as I conjecture, is about nine feet in altitude. Lusia, 
however, does not appear to be more than six feet in height. 
But those who assert that this statue is the statue of Themis, 
and not of Ceres Luaa, are by no means to be credited. 
They say, too, that Ceres had by Neptune a daughter, whose 
name they do not think it lawful to reveal to the uninitiated^ 
and a horse whose name wq^ Anon. Neptune, likewise, 
waa first called Equestrian hf the Arcadians. In proof of 
this, they cite verses from the Iliad and Thebedd. From 
the Iliad the following respecdng Anon: 



Not though thy rival drove Adrastus* steed. 
Divine Arion^ of celestial breed." 



But firom the Thebaid, where the flight of Adrastus is men- 
tioned: 

" With blue Anon dad in blade he fled." 

lliese verses, therefore, obscurely signify, that Neptune 
was the father of Anon. Antimachus^ however, says that 
Anon was the offspring of the earth : ^ Adrastus, the son 
of Talaus and the grandson of Cretheus, was the first of the 
(xrecians that became renowned for driving horses. But he 
drove the swill Csarus, and the Thelpusian Arion, which 
the earth brought fordi near the krove of Oncean ApoUo^ 
and which were reverenced by mcktals when they beheld 
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them.** If, therefore, these horses sprung from the earth, 
it is very probable that their origin was divine, and that 
their hairs were of a blue colour. The following parti- 
culars, too, are related: When Hercules warred on the 
Eleans, he requested Oncus to lend him Anon ; and being 
carried to the battle on this horse, he took Elis. But after- 
wards, Adrastus gave Arion to Hercules. And lastly, An- 
timachus observes farther concerning Arion, that 

'' By the third king Adrastus he was tamed." 

But the river Ladon, leaving the temple of Erinnys, directs 
its course on the left hand of the temple of Apollo Onceatas: 
but on its right hand it has the temple of the boy ^sculajnus, 
near which there is a sepulchre of the nurse Trygon. They 
say, that this Trygon was the nurse of iEsculapius. For 
when the boy ^sculapius was left exposed in the Thelpunan 
land, Autolaus, the bastard son of Areas, happened to meet 
with him, and preserved him. And I think it is more pro* 
bable that .^Elsculapius was called a boy on this account, as 
I have shown in my account of the Epidaurian affairs. The 
river Tuthoa, too, flows into Ladon, near the borders of the 
Heraeenses ; which place the Arcadians call the plain. But 
the place in which the Ladon pours itself into the AlpheuSi 
is denominated NaM)s Coraooofi^ or the Island of Crows. 
Some are of opinion, that the places Enispe^ Stratie, and Ripe, 
which are mentioned by Homer, were once inhabited islands 
in the Ladon. But I should consider those who entertun 
this opinion as ridiculous persons ; for though the Ladon is 
the most beauUful of all the rivers that flow either through 
Barbaric or Grecian land, yet it is not large enough to admit 
islands such as exist in the rivers Ister and Eridanus. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

But Heraeeus, the son of Lycaon, built Heraea ; and this 
city 18 situated on the right hand of the river Alplieus. 
The greater part, too, of the city has a gradual elevation ; 
but the remidning part extends to the river Alpheus. Near 
the river there are places for racing, which are separated 
from each other by myrtle, and other planted trees. Here» 
too, there are baths : and two temples of Bacchus, one of 
which they call Polites, and the other Axites. They have 
besides a building in which they celebrate the orgies of 
Bacchus. There is also a temple of Pan in Herasa : for this 
god was a native of Arcadia. But of the temple of Juno 
nothing but ruins and pillars remain. Of all the Arcadian 
athletae, too, Demaratus Herseensis was the most illustrious, 
who first conquered in the armed course in Olympia. On 
proceeding from. Heraea to the Elean land, to the distance of 
about fifteen stadia, and passing over the river Ladon, you 
will arrive at the distance of twenty stadia from thence at 
Erymanthus. According to the Arcadians, Erymanthus 
separates the borders of Heraea from the Elean land ; but 
according to th^ Eleans, the sepulchre of Corcebus b the 
boundary of their country. For when Iphitus restored the 
Olympic games, which bad been for a long time neglected, 
and only proposed the contest of the race, Coroebus was 
victorious. And there is an inscription on his tomb, which 
signifies that Coroebus conquered in the Olympic games, 
that he was the first who conquered, and that his sepulchre 
was raised in the extremity of the Elean land. 

There is a small city, too, called Aliphera, which was 
abandoned by most of its inhabitants when the Arcadians 
cdJected themselves together in Megalopolis. On proceed- 
ing, therefore, to this city from Heraea, after you have 
crossed the Alpheus, and passed on to the distance of about 
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tea stadia, you will arrive at a mountain ; and at the di- 
stance of thirty stadia from hence, you will ascend through 
a mountain to the small city Aliphera, which was so 
called from Alipherus, the son of Lycaon. Here there 
are temples of i£sculapius and Minerva, which divinities 
they reverence above all others, because, as they assert, 
they were boim and educated among them. There b also 
on altar here dedicated to Jupiter Lecheatas, because in 
this place he brought forth Minerva. They call the foun* 
tain, too, in this place Tritonis, in consequence of what is 
reported concerning the river Triton. But the statue <^ 
Minerva is made of brass, was the work of Hypatodorus, and 
deserves to be inspected both for its magnitude and the art 
diq>layed in its fabrication. They, likewise, celebrate a 
public festival, (Paneguris) in honour of a certain divinity, 
who ai^pears to me to be Minerva. In this Paneguris they 
sacrifice first of all to Myiagrus, and promise to the hero, 
by a vow, the victims hereafter to be immolated. They in- 
voke him, too, and bdieve that by performing these cere- 
monies they shall be in future free from the molestation of 
flies. But about the road which leads from Heraea to Me- 
galopolis is the city Melsenese. This dty was built by 
Melaeneus, the son of Lycaon : but at present it is destitute of 
inhabitants, on account of its being covered with stagnant 
waters. Above Melaenese, and at the distance of forty 
stadia, Buphagium is ntuated ; in which place the fountains 
of the river Buphagus, that pours itself into the Alpheus, 
are contained. And the boundaries between the Heneenses 
and MegalopoUtans are rituated about the fountains of 
Buphagus. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Megalopolis, however, is the most recent, not only of 
all the Arcadian, but of all the cities in Greece, except such 
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aS) in copaequenoe of the calanuty of the Roman empirei 
became colonized by the migration of inhabitants from their 
c§ptiired cities. But the Arcadians migrated into Mqgalo* 
polis for the sake of its strength ; for they knew that the 
Argiyes from very early periods, and almost daily, were in- 
fested with the hostile incunnons of the Lacedaemonians ; and 
that the Ar^ves having lost some small cities of no great oon^ 
sequence, viz. Tiryntha, Hysiae, Ornese, Mycenae, and Mi* 
dea, had so increased their city by the inhabitants which 
migrated from those towns, that they became afterwards less 
afraid of the Lacedaemonians, and had a stronger defence 
against th^ neighbouring foes. The Arcadians, therefore, 
collected themsdves together, in consequence of perceiving 
the propriety of the Argives' conduct on a similar occasion. 
But the person that colonized this dty may be very justly 
said to be the Thdban Epaminondas. For he collected the 
Arcadians into one body, and sent to their assistance a thou- 
sand chosen troops of Thebans under the command of Pam- 
menes, who were to fight in their defence in case the 
Lacedaemonians should endeavour to prevent their establish- 
ing a eolony« Ten men, too, were chosen by the Arcadians, 
as their leaders in this undertaking, viz, from Tegea, Timon 
and Frozenus; from Mantinea, Lycomedes and Foleas; 
from the Chtorians, Cleolaus and Acriphius; from Mienar- 
luSyEucampidas and Hieronymus ; and from the Farrhasans, 
Pasicrates and Theoxenus. 

But the cities which were persuaded by the Arcadians to 
Abandon th^ own countries, through the desire of new ha- 
bitations, and hatred of the Lacedaemonians, were these : 
From Maenalus, Halia, Fallantium, Eutasum, Amasium, 
Jasaea, Aperethes, Hdesson, Oresthasium, Dipeea, Alycaea. 
From the Eutreaans, Tricoloni, Zoetium, Charisia, Ftole^ 
derma, Cnauson, Parorea. From the iEpytians, Scirto- 
nium, Malaea, Cromi, Blenina, Leuctron. And besides 
these, of the Parrhasians, the Lycosurensesb Thoo^enses, 
Trapezuntii, Prosenses, Acacesium, Acontimaoaria, and 
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DaaeiL But £rom the Cjnuraeans in Arcadia, Gortys, 
Thisa, near Lycaeum, Lycot», and Aliphera* Aiul of those 
who are ranked among the Orchoraenians, Thifioa^ Methy- 
drium, Teuthis : to whidi were added, Tripolis, which is 
called Callia DipoensB, and Nonacris. Of all this multitude 
of people none refused to conform to the general decree of 
the Arcadians, but zealously collected themselves into Mega- 
lopolis, except the Lycosurenses and Trapezuntii, whorevolted 
from the Arcadians, because they could not be induced to 
Jieave their ancient dties. Hence a great part of these were 
unwillingly, and by force, brought to Megalopolis. But those 
Trapezuntians, whom the anger of the Arcadians spared, 
entirely abandoned Peloponnesus, and arriving with their 
.vessels safe at Pontus, were permitted to take up their re- 
sidence among those who built the metropolis Trapezus on 
the coast of the Euxine sea. The Arcadians, however, 
spared the refractory Lycosurenses, in consequence of their 
^ying for refuge to the temple of Ceres and Despoina. With 
respect to the other cities that we have mentioned, some are 
entirely at present desolate, and others are inhabited as 
villages by the MegalopoUtans, viz. Gortyna, Dipceam, 
Thisoa near Orchomenus, Methydrion, Teuthis, Callia, He- 
lisson. Pallantium alone of these towns felt the avenging 
hand of the daemon in a manner less severe. The Aliphe- 
lenses, too, retain tb^ andent city even at present 

But M^alopolis was inhabited for the first time in the 
same year, and a few months after the Laoedsemonians 
suffered that great loss at Ileuctra, and when Phrasidlides 
was the Athenian archon; it being then the second year of 
the one hundred and second Olymjnad, in which Damon the 
Thuiian was victorious in the stadium. And then, indeed, 
the Megalopditans, bemg the allies of the Thebaqs, feared 
nothing from the Lacedemonians. But after the Thebans 
engaged in that war which was called sacred, and were van- 
quiahed by the Phooenses, who were assisted by th^ neigfar 
.bours the Boeotians, and were in no want of money, \|| 
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consequenoe of having plundered the temple in Ddphos; 
^-then the Lacedaemonians drove from their cities, through 
the vigour of their exertions, both other Arcadians and the 
Mq;alopditaQs. The citizens, however, making a sharp re- 
flistanoe, and being readily assisted by their neighbours, 
nothing was accomplished which deserves to be related. 
But Philip, the son of Amyntas, increased the empire of the 
Macedonians in no small degree, through the hatred of 
the Arcadians towards the Lacedaemonians. For the Ar- 
cadians were neither present in the battle at Chaeronea, ncnr 
in the engagement at Thessaly. Not long after, however^ 
the tyrant Aristodemus ruled over the Megalopolitans, who 
was a Phigalian, and the son of Artylas, but was adopted by 
Tritaeus, a man of no small account in his own country. 
This Aristodemus, during his reign, was called the frugal : 
and while he held the reins of government, the Lacedae- 
monians marched with an army against M^alopolis, having 
for their general Acrotatus, the eldest son of Cleomenes, 
whose genealogy, as well as that of all the Spartan kings, we 
have already related. Here a sharp engagement took place, 
and many fell on both sides, but the Megalopolitans left the 
field of battle victorious. Among others, too, that fell of the 
Lacedaemonians, was Acrotatus, who, therefore, did not 
succeed his father in the royal authority. 

But almost two ages after Aristodemus, Lydiades suc- 
ceeded to the tyranny, who was of an obscure family, but 
naturally ambitious ; and, as he afterwards evinced, was a 
lover of his country. For he began his reign when but 
a young man ; and as soon as he was capable of behaving 
with proper prudence, voluntaiily resigned the royal autho- 
rity, though his government was in a state of perfect 
security ; and the Megalopolitans then joining themselves to 
the Achaic council^ he was so much approved by his own 
people, and all the Achuans, that his reputation was equal 
to that of Aratus. But now, for the third time, the Lace- 
daemonians attacked Megalopolis during the ragn of Agis, 
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the son of Eudamidas, who was of the other family, with an 
army much more numerous than before, when Acrotatus 
was thar general. In this battle they slew the Megalopo- 
Htans who came out of their dty to oppose them, and, 
placing strong machines against the walls, so vehemently 
shook a tower that stood on that part of the wall which they 
attacked, that they expected the next day to be able to 
throw down the walls. The north wind, however, which 
had more than once assisted the Greeks, was now beneficial 
to the Megalopolitans. For this wind, which dashed many 
of the Persian ships on the rocks of the promontory Sepias, 
threw down the machine of Agis, and by its violence and 
continuance entirely destroyed it. But this Agis, who was 
prevented by the north wind from taking Megalopolis, is 
the same person that took PeUene in Achaia, under the 
command of Aratus and the Sicyonians, and who afterwards 
fell in the battle at Mantinea. 

Not long after this, Cleomenes, the son of Leonidas, 
violated the league which had been made with the Megalo- 
politans, and oppressed their dty. But of the Megalo- 
politans, some fell fighting in the night for the defence of 
their country, among whom was Lydiades, who died nobly 
in this engagement ; and nearly two parts of the people, as 
well soldiers as boys and women, fled with Philopoomen to 
Messenia. But the rest were slain by Cleomenes after the 
city was taken. However, how the Megalopolitans re- 
covered their dominions, and what they accomplished after 
their restoration, will be shown by me in my account of 
Philopcemen. The Lacedaemonian people, indeed, were 
in no respect the cause of the calamity of the Megalopoli- 
tans; as the blame is entirely to be laid on Cleomenes, who 
changed the Lacedaemonian polity fi^m a Idngdom into a 
tyranny. But the boundaries between the Megalopolitans 
and the Heraeenses are, as I have before observed, about 
the fountains of the river Buphagus. This river .was de- 
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nominated from the hero Btiphagus, who was the son of 
lopetus and Thomax. The name of Thomax, too, is 
celebrated in the Laconic region: but they report that 
Buphagus was {nerced with the arrows of Diana, in the 
mountain Pholoe, in consequence of daring to behave im- 
piously towards the goddess. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



On proceeding from the fountains of the liver, you will 
arrive in the first place at Maratha ; and afterwards at Gor- 
tysy which is now a village, but was formerly a city. In 
this place there is a temple of iEsculapius, of Pentelican 
stone; and a statue of the god without a beard, and of 
Hygia, the work of Scopas. The natives assert, that a coat 
of mail and a spear were dedicated in the temple of ilLscu* 
lapius by Alexander, the son of Philip : and even at present 
a coat of mail and the point of a spear are to be seen in this 
temple. A river runs through Gortys, which near its 
fountmns is called Lysius, because Jupiter was washed here 
as soon as he was born : but that part of the river, which is 
at a greater distance from the fountains, is called Gortynius, 
from the village Gortys. This river Gortynius affords the 
coldest water of all rivers : for, in my opinion, the Ister, 
Rhine, Hypanis, Borysthenes, and other rivers whose 
waters are frozen in winter, ought rather to be called Brumal 
than cold ; as these rivers flow through the earth for the 
greatest part of the year covered with snow, and are sur- 
rounded with a cold ain But those rivers that flow through 
temperate regions, and in summer refrigerate either by 
drinking or bathing in them, and are not even unfit for 
these purposes in winter — .these rivers I do not denominate 
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oold. The water, however, of the river Cydnus, which flows 
through the land of Xhe Tarsenses; of Melas, which flows 
through the Pamphylian Side ; and of Ales at Colophon, 
which are celebrated for their coldness by poets — these I de- 
nominate cold. Gortynius, however, surpasses all these in 
coldness, especially in summer. But its fountains are in 
Thisoa, which borders on the Methydrienses ; and they call 
the confluence of the Alpheus and Gortynius, Rhaeteae. 

Teuthis, which is now a village, but was formerly a city, 
is near to Thisoa. In the Trojan war this place sent a 
general whose name was Teuthis ; but others call him Or- 
nytus. While the Greeks were detained at Aulis by ad- 
verse winds, a disagreement arose between Teuthis and 
Agamemnon ; and in consequence of this, Teuthis, they 
say, was about to lead back his forces, but Minerva, in the 
form of Melas, the son of Ops, opposed bis design. Teu- 
this, however, through the violence of his anger at that time, 
pierced the thigh of the goddess with his spear, and led back 
his army from Aulis. But when he returned home, the 
goddess appeared to him, and showed him her wounded 
thigh. From that time Teuthis was seized with a deadly 
kind of consumption : and the earth was barren in this part 
of Arcadia alone. Some time after, however, an oracle 
from Dodona admonished them to appease the goddess: in 
consequence of which they made a statue of Minerva, with 
a wound in the thigh. This statue I have seen with 
a purple bandage round its thigh. In Teuthis, too, there 
are temples of Venus and Diana. But in that road which 
leads from Gortys to Megalopolis, there is a sepulchre of 
those who died in the battle against CIeomenes« This se- 
pulchre the Megalopolitans call Paraebasium, because Cleo- 
menes violated the league which had been made with them. 
After Paraebasium there is a plain of sixty stadia in extent ! 
and on the right band of the road there are ruins of the city 
Brenthe, and a river running through them, which at the 
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distance of fiye stadia from hence pours itself into the 
Alpheus. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



After you have passed over the Alpheus, you will 
arrive at a place called Trapezuntia, and the ruins of the 
city Trapeazus. Proceeding from hence, on the left hand of 
the Alpheus, you will see, not far from the river, a place 
called Bathos, in which every third year they celebrate the 
mysteries of the Great Goddesses. There is a fountain 
here which is denominated Olympias, the water of which 
flows only every other year: and fire ascends near the 
fountain. The Arcadians report, that the battle between 
the giants and the gods was fought here, and not at Pellene 
in Thrace : in consequence of which tliey sacrifice here to 
lightning, storms, and thunder. Homer, indeed, makes no 
mention in the Iliad of the ^nts : but in the Odyssey, he 
says, that the Lsestrygons, who resembled giants and not 
men, assaulted the ships of Ulysses. He also represents the 
king of the Phaeacians saying, that the Phaeacians dwelt 
near the gods as well as the Cyclops, and the race of giants. 
In these passages, therefore, he evinces that the giants were 
mortals, and not the offspring of the gods. And this he 
shows still more clearly in the following verses : 

*' Eurymedon's last hope, who ruled, of old. 
The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold : 
Perish'd the People in unrighteous war ; 
Perish'd the prince, and left this only heir.*' 

For most are of opinion, that by Aaof or people in these 
verses. Homer means the multitude of mankind. 

But that the extremities of the giants were dragons, may 
be confuted by many arguments, and particularly by the 
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followiiig circumstance : a Roman emperor once endeavoured 
to pass with a fleet from the sea to the city Antioch, through 
the Syrian river Qrontes, which pours itself into the sea^ not 
always through plains, but through shelving places, and with 
a precipitate course. Having, therefore, dug a moat with 
great labour and expense, he turned the river into it ' But 
when the ancient channel of the river was dried up, an 
earthen urn was found in it, more than eleven cubits in alti- 
tude ; and in the urn there was the dead body of a man of the 
same magnitude with the urn. The deity of Claros told the 
Syrians who consulted his oracle, that this was the body of 
Orontes, who was by birth an Indian* If, indeed, the earth 
at first, while it was yet wet, and full of moisture, produced 
the first men, through the heat of the sun, what region can be 
supposed to have been moist prior to India, or what part of the 
earth could produce larger men than that country, which at 
present is the nurse of beasts so prodigiously large, and of 
such wonderful shapes ? But at the distance of about ten 
stadia from that place which is called Bathos, is the city 
Baalis, which was built by Cypselus, who gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Cresphontes, the son of Aristomachus. 
At present nothing but the ruins of BasiUs remain ; and 
among these there is a temple of Eleusinian Ceres. Pro- 
oeeding from hence, when you have again crossed the 
Alpheus you will arrive at Thocnia, which was denominated 
from Thocnus the son of Lycaon. This place is at present 
entirely destitute of inhabitants. Thocnus is said to have 
built this city on a hiU, near which the river Aminius flow- 
ing, pours itself into the Helisson : and not far from this 
the Helisson runs into the .^Ipheus. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

With regpect to the HeBsaoii, it eommenoes tram a 
villi^ of the same luane, and from thence flows thtough 
the land of the Dipeeenics and the region Lycasatia^ and in 
the third place mnd through the city of the Megalopditana^ 
and poors itself into the Alpheus at the distance of aboat 
thirty stadia from the city. Bat near the city there is a 
temple of Neptune Epopt€t$, or the Speculaior: but the 
head of the statue alone remains* As the rivef Helisson, 
too, divides the city, just as the Euripi divide Cnidos and 
Mitylene, hence, on the right hand of the river, and near 
its more elevated parts, there is a fcHmm towards the north, 
in wUch th^*e is an inclosure of stones, and a temple of 
Lycsnm Jupiter, but without any entrance: for the con- 
tents of the temple immediately present themselves to the 
view. There are two altars here, and tables sacred to the 
god, together with two eagles, and a statue of Pan made of 
stone. This Pan is called . Sincns from the nymjdi Sinoe^ 
who tc^ther with other nymphs, and apart from them, is 
said to* have been the nurse of Pan. Before the grove of 
this temple there is a brazen statue of ApoDo well worthy 
of inspection, the magnitude of which is about twelve feet, 
and which was brought from villages bdonj^ng to tbe Phi« 
galeans, for the purpose of contributing to the ornament of 
Megalopolis. But the place where this statue is dedicated, 
was called from the first by the Phigaleand, Bassa^ The 
appellation of the god attended the statue from the Phiga- 
leans to Megalopolis : but on what account Apollo came to 
be called Epicurius, I shall explain in my description of tbe 
Phigalean affairs. On the right hand of this statue of 
Apollo there is a statue of no great magnitude of the 
Mother of the Gods ; but nothing of the temple remains 
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but the piUars. Before the temple, too, of the Mother of 
the Gods there is no longer any statue ; but the steps re- 
maiQ on which the statues once stood. An elegy which is 
inscribed on one of these steps, signifies that the statue 
belon^ng to it was the image of Diophanes, the son of 
Diaeus, who first joined all Peloponnesus to the Achaic 
council. But the porch of the forum which is called Philip- 
peon, was not raised by Philip the son of Amyntas ; but it 
was so denominated by the Megalopolitans, in consequence 
of their bdng in favour with the king. 

Near this porch is the temple of Mercury Acacesius, of 
which nothing but the stone roof remains. Another porch 
follows the Philippian porch, but which is not equal to it iti 
magnitude. The Megalopolitans have in this place six 
ancient buildings. In one of these there is a statue of 
Ephefiian Diana ; and in another there is a brazen statue of 
Pan, who is called Scolitas, of a cubit in magnitude. This 
last statue was brought hither from a hill within the walls, 
which is likewise called Scolitas. From this hill water falls 
from a fountain into the Helisson. Behind these ancient 
buildings there is a temple of Fortune, and a stone statue of 
the goddess, of about five feet in dimensions. But the porch, 
which they call Myropolis, or the porch of perfumes^ is a 
part of the forum, and was built out of the spoils of the 
Lacedaemonians, who under the command of Acrotatus, the 
son of Cleomenes, were vanquished by Aristodemus, who 
then tyrannized in Megalopolis. In the forum, too, of the 
Megalopolitans, and behind that indosure which is dedi- 
cated to Lycsean Jupiter, Polybius the son of Lycortas 
stands on a pillar. There is an inscription on him, which 
signifies that he wandered over every land and sea, that he 
was the ally of the Romans, and that he caused their anger 
towards the Grecians to cease. This Polybius wrote an 
account of the other transactions of the Romans, and of 
their war with the Carthaginians. In this history he relates 
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the origin of the Cartliaginian war, and how at last, but not 
without great danger, the Romans ended the war by means 
of Scipio Afiicanus, and subverted Carthage from its very 
foundations. Indeed, whatever the Roman general under- 
took through the advice of Pdybius, was crowned with 
success ; but such of his actions as were the result of opi- 
nions contrary to those of Polybius, are siud to have been 
always unfortunate. Those cities, too, which joined them- 
selves to the Achaians found that Polybius was employed 
by the Romans as the founder of thdr politics, and the dic- 
tator of their laws. On the left hand of the statue of Poly- 
bius there is a place of consultadon, which is called Bouleu- 
terion. But that porch of the forum which is denominated 
Aristandrea is said to have been built by Aristander, a 
native of this place. Very near this porch, and opposite to 
the east, there is a temple of Jupiter the Saviour, which is 
on all sides surrounded with pillars. A statue of M^alo- 
polis stands on the right hand of Jupiter, who sits on a 
throne ; and on his left hand there is a statue of Diana the 
Saviour. These statues, which are of Pentelican 8tone> 
were made by the Athenians Cephisodotus and Xenophon« 



CHAPTER XXXL 



But the other extremity of the porch, which extends 
towards the west, contains a sacred inclosure of the Great 
Groddesses. These Great Groddesses are, as I have shown 
in my account of the Messenian affairs, Ceres and Proser- 
pine. But the Arcadians call Proserpine tJ^ Saviour. Be- 
fore the entrance of the temple there are statues on bases of 
Diana, iEsculapius, and Hygia. Of the Great Goddesses, 
the statue of Ceres is entirely of stone : but that of the Sa^ 
viour^ in the part where she is v^led, is wooden. The mag* 
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nitude, too, of each statue is fifteen feet. Before these statues 
of Ceres and Proserpine there are two small virgins, clothed 
with garments reaching to their feet ; and each has a basket 
on her head full of flowers. These are said to be the 
daughters of Damaphon. Others, however, refer them to 
something more divine : and, according to them, die two vir- 
gins are Minerva and Diana, gathering flowers together with 
ProserfHue. Near Ceres, too, there is a statue of Hercules, 
of a cubit in magnitude. Onomacritus in his poems says, 
that this Hercules is one of the Dactyli Idasi. There are, 
besides, near Ceres two of the Seasons, Pan with a pipe, and 
Apollo playing on a harp. There is an inscripUon on these, 
which signifies that these rank among the first gods. 
Nymphs, too, are placed on a table, viz. a Naiad holding in 
her arms an infimt Jupiter; Anthracia, an Arcadian 
nymph, holding a torch ; Agno, with a water-pot in one 
hand, and a bowl in the other ; and Archiroe and Myrto- 
essa with water-pots, out of which the water is represented 
running. Within the indosure there is a temple of Jupiter 
PkUius^ or the guardian ^ JriendMp, and a statue 
resembling Bacchus, which was made by the Argive Poly- 
cletus ; for the god has buskins instead of shoes; and in one 
hand holds a cup, and in the other a thyrsus. An eagle is 
represented perched on the thyrsus, though this particular 
does not correspond with what is asserted of Bacchus. 

Behind this temple there is a grove of trees, which is not 
large, and is surrounded with a wall, within which men are 
Bot permitted to enter. Before this grove there are statues 
of Ceres and Pro6er(nne, each of which is about three feet in 
altitude. But within the inclosure there is a temple of the 
Great Groddesses and of Venus. And before the entrance 
to it there are ancient wooden statues, viz. Juno^ Apollo, 
and the Muses. They say that these were brought from 
Trapezus. In the temple there is a wooden statue of Mer- 
cury, and one of Venus, which were made by Damaphon. 
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The hands, face, and extremities of the feet of Venus are 
made of stone. The appellation, too, of MechanitiSy or the 
artUty is, as. it iqipears to me, very properly given to the 
goddess ; because for the sake of Venus and her works most 
of the (Operations of art take plaice, and words capable of 
efl^ting persuasion are devised. There are, besides^ star 
tues of men in this building, viz. of Callignotus, M entas, 
Sosigenes, and Polus. These men are said to have been 
the first that instituted for the Megalopolitans the mysteries 
of the Great Groddesses, which are imitations of the things 
performed in Eleusis. But within the inclosure there are 
statues of a square figure of the following gods : Hermes 
who is called AgetoTj or the leader : Apollo, Minerva, Nep- 
tune ; and besdes these the Sun, under the appellation of 
the Saviour, and Hercules. There is a very huge temple 
for these statues : and in this temple they perform the my- 
steries of the Great Groddesses. On the right hand of this 
temple there is a temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and a 
stone statue about eight feet in altitude. Fillets gird the base 
of this statue on all sides. Women are permitted to enter 
into this temple at all times : but men only once every year. 
There is a gymnasium, too, joining to the forum towards 
the west. But behind that porch, which they call the 
porch of Philip, there are two hills, but which do not rise 
to a steep. On one of these there are ruins of a temjde of 
Minerva Polias ; and on the other there is a temple of Juno 
tJ^ perfect : but of this, likewise, nothing more than ruins 
remains. Under this last hill there is a fi^untain called Ba- 
•thyllus, which contributes to the magnitude of the Helis- 
son. And such are the particulars which deserve to be re- 
lated in this part. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

But in that part of the city which is beyond the river, 
and is sitoated towards the west, there is a theatre, the largest 
of any in Greece, and in it a fountidn of ever-running water. 
Not fiur from this theatre the foundations of a Bouleuterion 
remain, which was raised fiir select persons chosen out of all 
the Arcadians. It is called from its builder Thersilia. Near 
it there is a house, which at present belongs to a private 
person, but which was at first built for Alexander the son 
Philip. Befinre this house there is a statue of Ammon, which 
resembles the square figures of Mercury, and which has the 
horns of a ram on its head. But the foundations alone re- 
mun, and these not many, of that temple which was raised 
in common to the Muses, Apollo, and Mercury. One 
statue of the Muses is left, and a statue of Apollo, which is 
fiuhbned after the manner of the square figures of Mercury. 
Nothing likewise remains of the temple of Venus but the 
front, in which there are three statues ; the first of these 
they call Celestial Venus ; the second Venus the popular ; 
and the third is without a name. Not far from hence there 
is an altar of Mars, whidi is said to have been raised to this 
god from the first. Above the temple of Venus there is a 
stadium, which reaches to the theatre: and there is a foun- 
tain here, which they consider as sacred to Bacchus. 

In the other extremity of the stadium there is a temple of 
Bacchus, which they say was blasted by lightning two ages 
prior to the present time ; and of which not many ruins re- 
main. But the temple common to Hercules and Merciuy, 
which stood before the stadium, no longer exists ; the altar 
whidh belonged to it alone remains. In this part of the city, 
too, there is a hill rituated towards the east, and on it a 
temple of Rural Diana^ which was dedicated by Aristodemus. 
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On the right hand of tfak temple diere is a grove, and in it 
a temf^of iEmilaimtt^ wfaidboootainsastatiieaf thegod, 
and a statue of VljfftL On descending to a small distance 
from hence, you will see statues of gods made fiom square 
stones, alld who are caDed Ergaiai, or Operators. Among 
these divinities are Minenra Eigane, and Aggieus ApoHo, 
who is thus denominated from prendmg aoer roads. But 
with resgesX to Mercurjr, Hercules, and Lucina, employ- 
ments are attributed to these from the verses of Homer. For 
Meicuiy is the minister of Jujnter, and the leader of souls 
to Hades from the present life ; Hercules accomplishes many 
and difficult labours ; and Lucina, according to the Iliad, 
takes care of pregnant women. Under this hiU, too^ there 
is another temple of the boy iEsculapius ; and the statue of 
the god, which is about a cubit in magnitude, is in an upright 
position* But the statue of Apollo sits tm a throne, and is 
about six feet in altitude. Bones are to be seen in this 
place, surpassing in magnitude those of a man, and which 
are said to have been the bones of one of the giants, whom 
Oplodamas called to the assistance of Rhea : of which afiSeur 
I shall hereafter make mention. Near thb temple there is a 
fountain, the water of which is received by the Helisson. . 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



Megalopolis, indeed, which was built by the Arcadians 
with the utmost alacrity, and which raised among the Greeks 
the greatest hopes of its prosperity, having lost all its oma* 
ments, and its ancient felicity, is now for the most part a 
heap of ruins* But this I by no means wonder at, as I know 
that a divine power is always desirous of producing some- 
thing new ; and that Fortune in a similar manner chan^yss 
alike things strong, and things imbecile ; such as ;wfc rising 
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into existence, and such as are ver^ng to decay ; and that 
she hurries them along through the force of powerful neces- 
nty. For Mycenae, which in the times of the Trojan war 
ruled over all Greece, and Ninus, which was the royal city 
of the Assyrians, are now no more. In Boeotia, too,Yrhebes, 
which at one time was the first in dignity of all the Gredan 
cities, is now reduced to a tower, and has but few inhabitants. 
So again, the cities which formerly surpassed all others in 
wealth, such as the Egyptian Thebes, and the Minyean 
Orchomenus, are now inferior to the moderate fortune of a 
private man. Delos, too, which was once the common em- 
porium of the Greeks, is now so fallen, that if the guard of 
the temple sent by the Athenians was removed, it would be 
deserted of inhabitants. All that remains of Babylon is the 
temple of Belus and the walls of the city ; of Babylon, a 
greater city than which the sun formerly did not any where 
behold ; and in like manner nothing of Tiryntha, an Argolic 
city, remains but the walls. All these the daemon has re* 
duoed to nothing. On the contrary, the dty of Alexander 
in Egypt, and the city of Seleucus, near the river Orontes, 
which were but raised as it were yesterday, have arrived at 
such a d^;ree of power and felicity, that Fortune seems td 
have received them into her embraces. The goddess, how* 
ever, has in my time exhibited a much greater and more 
wonderful specimen of the calamity and prosperity of cities 
than the preceding instances aflford. For there was an island 
Chryse, at no great distance by sea from Lemnos ; and they 
say, that in this island the misfortune happened to Philoctetes 
from the hydra* The waves have overwhdmed this island, 
so that it has entirely disappeared, being merged in the pro- 
fundities of the sea* But there is now an island called Hiera, 
which at that time had no existence. Thus fortuitous are 
human affairs, and by no means stable and sure. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ov prooeeding from M^alopolis to Menenia, at the 
distance of about seven stadia, you will see on the left hand 
of the piibGc road a temple of the goddesses, who, as well 
as the plaoe about the temple, are called MafUai. It ap« 
peais to me, that this is an appellation of the Furies: and 
they say^ that Orestes became insane in this place, on account 
of the murder of his mother. Not far from this temple there 
is a small heap of earth, upon which there is a finger of 
stones and hence this mass of earth is called the monumefU 
^Ae^finger. They farther report, that Orestes^ during his 
insanity in this place, cut c^one of his fingers. Contiguous 
to this monument there is a place called Ace, because Orestes 
found in it the cure of his malady. There is also a temjde 
here of the Furies. They say, that when Orestes was first 
waxed with insanity, these goddesses appeared to him per- 
fectly black ; but that when he had cut ofiThis finger, they 
again presented themselves before him entirely white ; and 
4hat by beholding them, he recovered the use of his under- 
standing. They add, that in consequence of this he per- 
fanned iiinend rites to them, under a black appearance, in 
nder to avert their anger : but that he sacrificed to them 
tinder a white appearance. When they sacrifice, too, to the 
Furies, they also sacrifice to the Graces. Near Ace there is 
another temple, which they call Ton^trina, because Orestes, 
as soon as he was within the temple, shaved off his hair. 
But such of the Pebponnesians as apply themselves to an- 
cient affimrs affirm, that these things happened to Orestes in 
Arcadia, in consequence of the Fories punishing him for the 
murder of his mother, b^fote he was judged in the Areo* 
pagus. They add, that his accuser was not Tjmdareus^ 
because he was not at that time among the living, but Peri- 
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laas, the cousin of Clytemnestra. For Perilaus was the son 
of Icarius, who had daughters after Perilaus was bom. 
From the Mantinenses there is a road of about fifteen stadia 
in length, which leads to Alpheus ; and in this road the 
river Gratheatas pours itself bto the Alpheus : though, prior 
to this, the river Carnion flows into the Gatheatas. But the 
fountains of the Camion are in i£py tis, under the temple of 
Apollo Cereatas ; and those of Gatheatas are in Cromitis in 
Gathese. This village Cromitis is about forty stadia beyond 
the Alpheus, and contains the vestiges of the city Cromon, 
which is now almost abolished. But a place called Nymphas 
is at about the distance of twenty stadia from Cromon, It 
is well watered, and full of trees. From hence, ^t the 
distance of twenty stadia, you will arrive at Hermaeum, 
which contains the boundaries between the Messenians and 
the Megalopolitans ; and in which there is a Mercury stand- 
ing on a pillar. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



And such are the particulars in the road to Messene: 
but the other road leads to Caraasium^ a town of the Mes- 
senians. Proceeding alcmg this road, you will first of all 
arrive at the Alpheus ; and at that part in which Mallus 
and Syrus, uniting thdr streams^ pour themselves into the 
Alpheus. From thence, Mallus flooring on your right hand, 
at the distance of thirty stadia, after you have crossed !the 
river, you will ascend near its extremity, through a steep 
path, to a place called Phsedria. Hermaeum is distant from 
Ph^edria about fifteen stadia, and is rituated near the temple 
of Despoina. These two places are the boundariea between 
the Messenians and Megalopolitans ; and they contmn small 
statues of Despcnna and Ceres, Mercury and Hercules. It 
appears to me, too, that the wooden statue of Hercules, which 
was made by Daedalus, formerly stood in the eonfines of 
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Messenia and the Arcadian land. But the road from Me- 
galopolis to Lacedaemon leads to the river Alpheus, and is 
about thirty stadia in length. From hence you will arrive 
at the river Thius, which falls into the Alpheus. Leaving, 
therefore, Thius on your left hand, at the distance of forty 
stadia you will arrive at Phalseaae, which is distant twenty 
stadia from the temple of Mercury, near Belemina. The 
Arcadians assert, that Belemina formerly belonged to them, 
and that it was cut off from the Lacedaemonians. They ap» 
pear, however, to me to speak improbably, both for other 
reasons, and particularly because the Thebans would not 
have neglected the Arcadians, if they had thought Belemina 
was their natural right. But there are roads from Mega- 
lopolis and to certain places within Arcadia. The first of 
these is to Methydrium, and is one hundred and eighty stadia 
in length : the second is to Scia, is not far from Megalopolis, 
and is thirteen stadia in length. This place contains the 
ruins of a temple of Diana Sciadis. This temple is said to 
have been raised by Aristodemus when he tyrannized over 
the Arcadians. 

From hence, at the distance of ten stadia, some few re- 
mains are to be seen of the city Charinae : and a road of ten 
stadia in length leads from thence to Tricolini, which was 
once a city. At present there is a temple of Neptune on a 
hill in this place, in which there is a square statue: and 
there is a grove of trees round the temple. They say that 
this city was built by the sons of Lycaon. Zoetion, too^ 
which is distant from Tricolini about fifteen stadia, and 
whidi does not Ue in a straight direction, but on the left 
handy as you proceed from Tricolini, is said to have been 
built by Zoeteus. Paroreus, the younger son of Trocolinus, 
built Paroria, which is distant from Zoetion about ten stadia. 
Both these are at present desolate places. However, in 
Zoetion the temples of Ceres and Diana remain. There are 
also other ruins of cities : of Thyraeum, which is distant from 
Paroria about fifteen stadia ; and of Hypsus, which is situ- 
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ated on a mountain above the plain, and whidi as well as the 
dty is called Hypsus. But the country between Thyrseum 
and Tricolini is wholly mountainous, and abounds with wild 
beasts. We have above shown that Thyrseus and Hypsus 
were the sons of Lycaon. On the right hand of Tricolini 
there is a steep road to a fountain, which is called Cruniy or an 
aqueduct. At the distance of thirty stadia from Cruni is the 
tomb of Callisto. This tomb is a heap of earth, surrounded 
with many barren and many fertile trees. On its summit 
there is a temple of Diana, who is called Calliste. But it 
appears to me, that Pamphus, learning this name from 
the Arcadians, was the first poet that called Diana, Calliste. 
At the distance of twenty-five stadia from hence^ but of one 
hundred from Tricolini, towards Helisson, and in a right 
line from Methydrium, (for this place belonging to Triciloni 
is yet led) is a place called Anemosa, and a mountain Pha^- 
lanthum. On this mountain are the ruins of the city 
Phalanthum. They say that Phalanthus was the son of 
Agelaus, and the grandson of Stymphdus. Under this 
mountain there is a plain called Palus; and near it is the 
town Schcenus, which was denominated from one Schoencus 
a Bceodan. But if this Schoeneus ever dwelt in Arcadia, it 
may be inferred, that the places for running, which are called 
the curricula of Atalanta, and which are *near the town 
Schcenus, were denominated from thedaughter of Schoeneus. 
It appears to me, that formerly there were other towns after 
these : and it is universally agreed, that all these places he^ 
long to the Arcadians. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



MsTHYDRiUM, however, of all the above Arcadian towns, 
is alone leh at j)resent. To this town, from Trocolini, 
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there is a road of one hundred and thirty-seven stadia in 
length. But it was called Methydrium, because Ordiome- 
lius formerly built it on a high hill^ between the rivers Ma- 
loetas and Mylaon. The Methydrienses, indeed, before 
they belonged to the M^alopolitans, had thdr victors in 
the Olymjnc games. But in Methydrium there is a temple 
of Equestrian Neptune, by the river Mylaon: and the 
mountain which is called ThaumasioSy or the admirable^ is 
situated above the riter Molossus. According to the Me- 
thydrienses, Rhea, when she was pregnant with Jupiter, 
came to thias mountain, having called Hoplodamns, and the 
other giants, who were his associates, to attend her in order 
to prevent Saturn from offering any violence to hen And 
ihesy confess, indeed, that Rhea was delivered in a certun 
part of Lycseus; but they assert, that the deception re- 
specting Saturn, and the substituting a stone instead of the 
infant Jujnter, as related by the Greeks, happened in this 
mountain. Near the summit of the mountain is the cavern 
of Rhea, into which none are permitted to enter, except the 
priestesses of the goddefss. At the distance, too, of thir^ 
stadia from Methydrium is the fountain Njrmphasia : and 
the boundaries between the Ordiotnenians, the Caphyates, 
and the Megalopolitans, are as many stadia distant from the 
Nymphada. But there is a road for the Megalopolitans, 
through the gate^ to Helos as they are call^, to Msenalus ; 
and this road is near the river Hdiisson. On the left hand 
of this road there is a teniple of ike Good God. If, indeed^ 
the gods are the sources of good to mankind, and Jupiter is 
the supreme god, it will be agreeable to reason to conclude 
that this is an appellation of Jupiter. 

On proceeding to no great distance from hence, you will 
see a heap of earth, which is the tomb of Aristodemus, who, 
during his tyranny, did not even obtmn the appellation of 
a good tyrant. There is also a temple here of Inventive 
MinerocL^ who was so caUed because she invented all arts 
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and oounaels. On the right hand of the road there is aH 
altar, dedicated to Boreasy to whom the Mc^opc^tans sa* 
crifioe every year ; nor do they pay greater honours to any. 
other diyinity, because this deity preserved them from the 
LaoedsBmonians and Agis. After this, the sepulchre oS 
Oicles, the &ther of Amphiaraus, will present itself to your 
view ; if, indeed, he died in Arcadia, and not during his ex- 
pedition with Hercules against Laomedon. Near this there 
is a temple of Ceres in Helos, as it is called, together with a 
grove, at the distance of about five stadia from the city. 
Women alone are permitted to enter into this temple. 
At the distance of thirty stadia from hence there is a 
mass of earth, which is called Paliscius; and on prc^ 
ceeding from Paliscius, and leaving the river I^phus 
on the left hand, which is not a perpetually-running 
stream, at the distance of adbout twenty stadia, you will 
arrive at the ruins of Peraetheus, among which & temple of 
Pan remains. But if you pass over the torrent, you will 
arrive in a straight line at a plain, which is distant from the 
river about fifteen stadia ; and leaving this, you will arrive at 
a mountain, which, as well as the plain, is called M senalus. 
At the bottom of this mountain are the vestiges of the city 
Lycoo, together with a temple and brazen statue of Diana 
Lycoatb. 

In the southern part of the mountain, there was for- 
merly a city called Sumatia. In thb mountain, too, there is 
a place which is denominated Trivia, in which the bones of 
Areas, the son of Callisto, lie buried, being brought hither 
by the Mantinenses, by order of the Del[^ic oracle. The 
ruins of Maenalus, and of a temple of Minerva^ yet remain: 
and besides these, there is a stadium for the contests of the 
athletae, and another for horse rades. They ai^ of <^inion, 
that the mountain Maenalus is particularly sacred to Pan : 
and hence the inhabitants i^rm, that they have heard Pan 
playing on his pipe. Between the temple of Despoina and 
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the city of the M egEdopolitans there is a distance of forty 
stadia ; at about half this distance thh river Alpheus flows 
along. At the distance of two stadia from the Alpheus are 
the ruins of Macarese ; and seven stadia from hence are the 
ruins of Dasese. The hiU, too, called Acacesius is just at 
the same distance from Dase». The city Acacesium once 
stood under this hill : and upon the hill there is even at 
present a stone statue of Mercury Acacedus. The Arcadians 
assert, that Mercury, when a boy, was educated in this 
place ; and that Acacus, the son of Lycaon, was his nurse. 
The Thebans, however, dissent from the Arcadians in this 
particular ; and the Tanagrsn again from the Thebans. At 
the distance of four stadia from Acacesius is the temple of 
Despoina. In this place, the first temple of Diana Hege- 
mtme^ or the leader y that was ever seen, stands. The statue 
of the goddess is of brass, and holds a torch ; and its mag- 
nitude is about six feet. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 




*^..- 



From hence there is an entrance to the sacred inclosure 
of Despoina. But as you proceed to the temple, there is a 
porch, on the right hand, and in the wall of it there are sta- 
tues made of white stone. In one part of the wall are the 
Fates, and Jupiter Moiragetes, or the leader of the Fates : but 
in another part there is a Hercules taking away a tripod from 
Apollo. The particulars which I have heard respecting 
these, I shall relate in that part of the history of the Pho- 
censes which pertains to Delphi. In the porch near the 
temple of Despoina, between the above-mentioned images, 
there is a table, in which the particulars belonging to the 
mysteries are painted. Nymphs in the third place, and 
Pans, are between the images ; and in the fourth place there 
is Polybius the son of Lycortas. An inscription on him 
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signifies, that Greece would not from the first have been mo- 
lestedi if it had followed the counsels of Polybius, and that 
now they were afflicted, he was their helper. Before the 
temple there is an altar to Ceres, another to Despoina, and 
a third to the Great Mother of the Gods. The statues of 
Despoina and Ceres, and the throne on which they sit, as 
likewise the bans under their feet, are all but one stone* 
For neither their garments, nor the ornaments of the throne, 
are formed iirom another stone, fastened to the former with 
iron and glue, but all con^t of one stone. Nor was this 
stone brought hither from some other place ; but they say, 
that it was found by di^ng up the earth within the in- 
closure, in consequence of a vision in a dream. But the 
magnitude of each of the statues appears to be nearly that of 
the Mother of the Gods at Athens. These, too, are the 
works of Damiqphon. Ceres holds a torch in her right hand, 
but she extends her other hand to Despoina. But 
Despoina holds a sceptre, and that which is called a dsta on 
her knees ; and her right hand is on the cista. By the side 
of the throne, Diana stands clothed in a stag's hide, and 
with a quiver hanging from her shoulders: but in one of 
her hands she holds a lamp, and in the other two dragons. 
A dog fit for hunting stands by the side of Diana. But near 
the statue of Diana, Anytus stands, representing a man in 
armour. 

Those who live about the temple say, that Despoina was 
educated by Anytus, and that he was one of the Titans. Ho- 
mer, indeed, was the first poet that introduced the Titans 
into his verses; and accoiding tb-him they are subtartarean 
gods. The verses about them are in the oath of Juno. 
But Onomacritus, receiving the name of the Titans ttom 
Homer, instituted the. orgies of Bacchus, and makes the 
Titans to be the authors of the sufierings of Bacchus. And 
such are the particulars about Anytus which are circulated by 
the Arcadians. But ^scbylus the son of Euphorion 
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taught the Greeks, from the truditiops of the Egyi^tians, 
that Diana is the daughter of Ceres, and tiot of Latona. 
With respect to the Curetes (for thefie are canred under the 
statues), and the Corybantes who are carved under the 
baas, I shall designedly omit all the particulars belonging 
to them. The Arcadians bring into this temple, the frilit 
of all mild trees except the pomegranate. On departing 
from the temple, through the passage on the right hand, 
there is a mirror fitted into the wall. Whoever looks into 
thb mirror will at first either perceive himself but very ob- 
scurely, or behold nothing at all : but he will very clearly 
behold the statues of the goddesses, and the throne* Near 
the temple of Despoina, on ascending a little, you will 
perceive, on the right hand, that which is called the Me* 
garan^ or the magnificent abode. Tliey celebrate the 
mysteries here ; and the Arcadians siu^rifice in it to Despoina 
many victims in a very unsparing manner. ' Every one, too, 
sacrifices according to his possessions. But they do not cut 
the throats of the victims, as in other sacrifices, but every 
one cuts off the limb which he first happens to meet with. 

The Arcadians, too, venerate Despoina above all the divi* 
nities, and assert that she is the daughter, of Neptune and 
Ceres, and is called Despoina by the multitude, just as the 
offspring of Ju[nter and Ceres is generally called Core^ 
though her proper name is Persephone^ which is usurped by 
Homer, and prior to him by Pamplius. But I am afraid of 
disclosing the name of Despoina to the uninitiated. Above 
the building called Megaron there is a grove sacred to 
Despoina, which is surrounded with a wall of stone. Within 
this grove there are, among other trees, olives and oaks, 
which grow frdm one root ; and this is not the result of 
agricultural skill. Above the grove there is a temple df 
Equestrian Neptune, he being the father of Despoii^i; and 
there are altars of other gods. On the last of these aftara 
there is an inscription, whiith indicates that this altar ia com* 
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« 
mon to all the gods. From hence, through a pur of stmrs, 

you ascend to the temple of Pan. There is a porch adjacent 
to the temple; and a statue is in the porch, but not of large 
dimensions. Pan, in the same manner as the most powerful 
gods, crowns the prayers of mortals with success, and inflicts 
just punishments on the unworthy. A fire, which is never 
suffered to be extinguished, burns in honour of Pan. It is 
also said, that in more ancient times this god gave oracles, 
and that his prophetess was the Nymph Erato, who was 
married to Areas, the son of Callisto : and they relate of 
this nymph the particulars which we have just now men- 
tioned. In the same place, too, there is an altar of Mi(rs, 
and within the temple there are two statues of Venus, one of 
white stone, and the other, which is more ancient, of wood. 
In a similar manner, there are wooden statues of Apollo 
and Minerva: and there is a temple reused in honour of 
Minerva. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A dTTLE above this place is the inclosure of Lycosura,' 
which does not contmn many inhabitants. Lycosura, in- 
deed, is certsunly the most ancient of all the cities which are 
either contained on the continent or in islands : and this was 
the first that the sun beheld. Hence, from this city, men 
learnt how to build other cities. But on the lefl hand of 
the temple of Despoina is the mountain Lycseum, which 
they call Olympus ; and by others of the Arcadians it is de- 
nominated tlie sacred summit. They say that Jupiter was 
educated on this mountain; and there is a place in the 
mountain, which is called Cretea, and which is on the left 
hand of the grove Parrhasius, which is sacred to Apollo. 
The Arcadians contend, in opposition to the Cretans, that 

x2 
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this was the place in which Jupiter was Dursed, and not the 
island Crete. They say, too, that the mimes of the nymphs 
by whom Jupiter was nursed, were Thisoa, Neda, and Agno. 
And from Thisoa, indeed, a city was formerly denomi- 
nated in Parrhasia : but the village Thisoa is now a part 
of Megalopolis. A river is called by the name of Neda; 
and a fountain in the mountain Lycseus, which produces 
water in winter and summer, like the river Ister, is called by 
the name of Agno. If it ever happens that the ground is 
dry, through long-conUnued heat, and in consequence of 
this,' seeds in the earth, and trees, are destroyed, then the 
priest of Lycsean Jupiter, praying near this water, and sacri- 
ficing such particulars as are instituted by law, extends a 
branch of an oak over the surface, but does not merge it in 
the depth of the fountain. The water bdng moved in con- 
sequence of this, a vapour resembling a dark mist ascends 
from the fountain ; shortly after a black cloud arises : and 
lastly, this being followed by other clouds, causes rain to fall 
on the earth, agreeably to the wishes of the Arcadians. 

In Lycffius, too, there is a temple of Fan, which is sur- 
rounded with a grove of trees, a hippodrome, and with a 
stadium before the hippodrome. The Lupercalia were from 
the first celebrated in this place. Here, too, there are the 
bases of certain statues, the statues themselves being removed. 
/ An elegy on one of these bases signifies, that the statue 
which belonged to it was the image of Astyanax, who de- 
rived his origin from Areas. But the mountain Lycaeus, 
among other wonderful particulars with which it abounds, 
has the following : There is a grove in it of Lycsean Jupiter, 
into which men are not permitted to enter. If any one, 
however, despising the law, enters into it, he is sure to die 
within the space of a year after. They farther report, that 
both men and beasts which happen to come into this place, 
cast no shadow from their bodies : and on this account the 
buntsroan is not wilUng to pursue beasts, that fly into this 
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grove ; but waiting on the outside, and perceiving the beast, 
he does not behold any shadow from his body. Indeed, in 
that part of the year in which the siin is in Cancer, there is 
no shadow either from trees or animals in Syene, a city near 
Ethiopia. But in this grove of the mountain Lycsus, this 
circumstance respecting shadows takes place perpetually, 
and during every season of the year. On the highest sum- 
mit, too^ of this mountain there is a heap of earth, which 
forms an altar of Lycsean Jupiter, and from which the 
greatest part of Peloponnesus may be seen. Before this 
altar there are two pillars which stand towards the east;, 
and on them there are golden eagles of very ancient worit* 
manship. Upon this altar they sacrifice in an arcane manner 
to Lycaean Jupiter. I was not permitted to investigate this 
sacrifice accurately, wherefore, let these things remain as 
they arCy and as they were from the beginning. 

In that part of the mountain which is situated towards the 
east, there is a temple of Apollo^ who is called Parrhaaus : 
they likewise denominate him Pythius. They celebrate a 
festival in honour of this god every year, and during the fes- 
tival sacrifice a* boar to Apollo Ejncurius in the forum. 
After they have sacrificed here, they immediately carry the 
victim to the temple of Parrhasian Apollo, marching to the 
sound of the pipe, and with solemn pomp. Here cutting 
off the thighs of the victim they bum them, and consume the 
entrails in the same place. And such is the mode of sacrifice 
which they think proper to adopt. But in that part of the 
mountain which looks towards the north there is a place 
called Thisoaia. The inhabitants of this place principally 
venerate the nymph Thisoa. These rivers, too, flow through 
Thisoaia into the Alpheus, viz. Mylaon, Nuft, Achelous, 
Cdadusy and Naphilus. There are, likewise, two other 
rivers of the same name with the Arcadian Achelous, but 
much more illustrious. One of these, which runs to the 
Echinades, through the land of the Acarnanians and JEU>- 
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lians, is called by Homer in the Iliad the Prince of Rivers ; 
but the other, which flows from the mountain Sipylum, is 
mentioned by the same poet, together with the mounUuh, in 
that part where he relates the calamities of Niobe. These 
is a third river, too, of the name of Achelous, which ^o^% 
about the mountain Lycasus. The mountains called Nomii 
are on the right hand of Lyoosura ; and there is a temple in 
them of Nomian Pan* They call this place MelpeOy be> 
cause, say they, Pan first discovered here the melody of the 
pipe. But the mountains were called Nonm, from the 
pasiures of Fan, as may be easily conjectured by any one. 
The Arcadians, however, say, that they were thus denomi- 
nated from the name of a certain nymph. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Near Lyoosura, and towards the west, the river Pla-> 
taniston flows^ He who is gcnng to Phigalia must necessarily 
cross this river. But after the Plataniston there is an ascent 
which is about, or however not much more than thirty 
stadia. But the particulars respecting Phigalus the son of 
Lycaon (for he was the first that built the city Phigalia)^ 
and how some time after the city was denominated from 
Phialus the son of Buoolicm, and again recovered its pristine 
appellation, we have already related. Other reports, like* 
wise, are drculated, but which do not deserve to be credited : 
for some say that Phigalus sprung fh>m the earth, and that 
he was not the son of Lycaon ; and others say that Phigalia 
was one of the nymphs called Dryades. But when the La- 
cedaemonians warred on the Arcadians, and led an army 
against Phigalia, they vanquished the natives ; and having 
nearly taken the walls which tbey besieged, the Phigalenses 
fled, and the Lacedaemonians consented to their flight on 
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certain oondidoiis. Phigalia, therefiyre, was taken, 'and de- 
serted of its inhabitants, when Miltiades was the Athenian 
archon, and in the second year of thethirtieth Olympiad, in 
which Chionis Laoon was the third time victorious. 

But such of the Phigalenses as escaped in this battle 
thought proper to consult the caracle of the Delphic Apollo, 
respecting their re-establishment in Phigalia : and the Py- 
thian deity answered them, that if they endeavoured to re- 
turn to Phigalia by themselves alone, they would not suc- 
ceed in th^r attempt; but that if they took a hundred 
chosen men from Oresthasion, these hundred would fall in 
battle, but they would by their means recover Phigalia. 
The Oresthasians therefore, as soon as they understood the 
answer of the oracle, endeavoured to rival each other in con- 
tending to be chosen on this occasion, and to partake of the 
expedition against Phigalia ; and when they encountered the 
Laoedsemonian guard, in every respect verified the pre- 
diction of the oracle: for they died fighting valiantly ; and 
having driven away the Spartans^ though with the loss of 
their own lives, restored the Phigalenses to their country. 
3ut Phigalia is dtuated on i^ steep eminence, and the 
greater part of the wall is built under the rocks. However, 
when you have ascended this eminence, you will arrive at a 
smooth surface, in which there is a temple of Diana the 
Saviour,^ and a stone statue of the goddess in an upright 
portion. From this temple they send a solemn pomp after 
the manner of th&t ancestors. But in the gymna^um there 
is a statue of Mercury resembling a man dothed. This 
statue, however, does not end in feet, but in a square figure. 
There is also a temple here of Bacchus, who is called by 
the natives Acratophoros. The inferior parts of this statue 
cannot be seen, on account of the laurel and ivy leaves with 
which they are covered. But those parts of the statue 
which are visible, shine in consequence o( b^ng rubbed over 
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with cinnabar: and cinnabar is said to be found by the 
Iberians togther with gcdd. 



CHAPTER XL. 



In the forum of the Fhigalenses there is a statue of the 
pancraUast Arrhachion, which is in other respects ancient, 
and particularly as to its figure. The feet are at no great 
distance from each other ; and the hands adhere to the sides, 
and reach as far as to the hips. This statue is made of 
stone; and they say, that there was an inscription on it, 
which has become obliterated by time. Arrhachion was 
twice victorious in the Olympic games prior to the fifty- 
fourth Olympiad ; and these victories were obtained, as well 
by the just decisions of the prendents of the games, as by 
the virtue of Arrhachion. For as he was contending for the 
olive crown with the only antagonist that was left, his anta- 
gonist endeavoured to prevent him from ginning the victory 
by entangling him with his feet, and grasping his neck ynxh 
his hands. But Arrhachion broke one of his adversary's 
toes; and at the very moment that he expired, being 
strangled to death, his adversary, through the pain of his 
broken toe, feU to the ground. The Eleans therefore 
crowned, and proclaimed the dead body of Arrhachion vic- 
torious. I know, too, that a similar judgment was passed 
by the Argives upon Creugas the Epidamnian pugilist. For 
the Argives crowned his dead body in the Nemean games, 
because his adversary Damoxenus the Syracusan violated the 
compact which had been formed between them. For pre- 
vious to their contending with each other, they had agreed, 
in the hearing of all the spectators, to receive each other's 
blows on one side only : and at that time pu^lists had not a 
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sharp leather thong tied about the wrist of each of their 
hands, but they fought with thongs made of a bull's hide, 
which were platted together by a certain ancient ar^ and 
bound under the hollow of their hands. These, thongs they 
called Meilichai, which bdng bound in this manner left the 
fingers naked. Creugas therefore first wounded Damoxe- 
nus on the head ; and then Damoxenus ordered Creugas 
to keep his hand unmoved. This he accordingly did, and 
Damoxenus with his fingers stretched out struck Creugaa 
on the side : and such was the hardness of his nails and the 
violence of the blow, that his hand pierced his side, sdzed on 
his bowels, and drawing them outwards gave instant death 
to Creugas. But the Ar^ves drove Damoxenus out of the 
stadium, because he had transgressed the compact, by stri-* 
king his adversary with many blows instead of one. They 
gave therefore the victory to dead Creugas, and made a 
statue of him in Argos, which is even at present to be seen 
in the temple of Lycaean Apollo. 



ss 



CHAPTER XLI. 



In the forum of the Fhigalenses there is a common sepul^ 
chre of that chosen band of Oresthasians which we have 
mentioned before : and to these, as to heroes, they perform 
funeral sacrifices every year. But the river which is called 
Lijmax pours itself into the Neda, and flows near Phigalia. 
They say that this name was given to the river on account 
of the purifications of Rhea. For as soon as the goddess 
was delivered of Jupiter, the nymphs purified her from the 
pollution attending delivery, and threw the sordes into this 
river. Homer confirms the truth of this account, when he 
says that the Greeks purified themselves from the corruption 
of a pestilence, and threw the dregs into the sea. But the 
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fountains of Neda are in the mountain Cerausiua, which is a 
part of LycaBus. In that part, too» of Neda, which is neaicsi 
the cUy of the Phigalenses, boys cut off their hair as a sacrih 
fiee to the river. And those parts of Neda which ore near 
the sea are full of small ships. But the Mseander flows with 
the most winding stream of any river that we are acquainted 
with, bending itself upwards, and agmn pouring along in 
ttumeious windings. The second to this in the obliquity of 
its stream is the Neda. At the distance of about twelve 
stadia beyond Phigalia there are hot baths ; and the Lymax 
fidls into the Neda not far from these. Where these streams 
me^ there is a temple of Eurynome, holy from ancient in^ 
stitutions, and which is difficult of access, through the rough-* 
nesa of the place in which it stands. About this temple 
there aremany cypress-trees, which are likewise ckee to each 
other. The common people of the Fhigalenses believe that 
Eurynome is an appellation of Diana : but such aa are curi- 
ous in investigating antiquities say, that Eurynome is the 
daughter of Ocean, of whom also Homer makes mention in 
the Iliad, and says that Vulcan received her together with 
Thetis. On one day in every year they open the temple of 
Eurynome ; but they do not open it at any other time. On 
that day they sacrifice to her both publicly and privately. 
I had not however an opportunity of being present when it 
was opaied, nor could I see the statue of Eurynome. I 
have heard the Pbigalenses say, that the stati^e is. bound witb 
gM^ clvuns, and that it resembles a woman as &r as to 
the top, of the thighs, but that, the remaining parts resemble 
those of a fish. A figure of this kind, therefore, cannot with 
any probability be ascribed to Diana. 

Phigalia, too> is surrounded with mountains; on the left 
hand by Cotylion, and on the right by the inountain Elaipn. 
The mountain Cotylion is about forty stadia distant from 
tlie city. In it theiie is a place called Bassse, and a temple 
q£ Apollo the helper , the roof of which is of stone. This 
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temple surpasses all the temples in Peloponnesus, except 
that which is in Tegea, for the beauty of the stone from 
which the roof is built, and the symmetry of its construction. 
But ApoUo was thus denominated, because he gave them 
assistance when they were alBSicted with a pestilence ; just as 
among the Athenians he is called Alexicacosj because he 
averted from them a pestilent disease. The Fhigalenses, 
however, did not experience the favour of the god in the war 
between the Feloponnesians and Athenians, nor indeed at 
any other time than this. This is evinced by both these 
appellations of Apollo, which have a similitude of significa* 
tion ; and Ictinus, the architect of the temple of Phigafia, 
was contemporary with Ferides, and built the Parthenon 
for the Athenians. But I have befiure shown that this statue 
of ApoUo is in the forum of the Megalopolitans. In Coty- 
lion there is a fountain ; and the historian, who says that the 
river Limax commences from this fountain, relates what he 
has neither himself beheld, not even has heard tram those 
that have seen the fountain. For I have both seen the 
river and water flowing in no great abundance from the 
fountun in Cotylion: and this water entirely disappears 
under the ground, within a small distance from the fountain. 
It did not however occur to me, to investigate in what part 
pf Arcadia the fountain of Lymax is contained. Above the 
temple of Apollo the helper there is a place called Cbty Ion, 
and in it a temple of Venus without a roof, and a statue of 
the goddess. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



But the other mountain Elaion is about thirty stadia 
distant from Phigalia. Here there is a sacred cavern of 
Ceres the black. And the particulars, indeed, which are r&* 
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ported by the Thelpaaans of the conneuon of Neptune with 
Ceres, agree with the rekdons of the Phigalenses in this par- 
ticular. The Phigalenses, however, do not say that Ceres 
was delivered of a horse; but they report, that she brought 
forth that divinity who is called by the Arcadians Despoina; 
that she assumed a black garment, both on account of her 
anger towards Neptune, and* her grief for the ravishment of 
Proserpine; and that she came to this cavern, and con- 
cealed herself in it for some time. When therefore all the 
fruits of the earth were corrupted, and a great part of the 
human race waS destroyed by famine, the retreat of Ceres 
was concealed from all the other gods ; but Pan coming to 
Arcadia, and wandering upon different mountains, at last 
met with Ceres on the mountain Elaion in this figure, and 
thus clothed. But Jufnter understanding this from Pan, 
sent the Parcse to Ceres, who at length was persuaded by 
them to lay aade her anger, and banish her grief. The Phi- 
galenses further report, that they considered this cavern as 
sacred to Ceres on this account, and that they dedicated to 
her a wooden statue, which was made in the following man- 
ner: The figure of a woman in every other part except the 
head, was represented sitting on a rock ; but she had the 
head and mane of a horse, and the images of dragons and 
other wild beasts were represented as naturally belon^ng to 
'ber head* A garment with which she was clothed, reached 
to the extremities of her feet ; and in one of her hands she 
hdid a dolphin, and in the other a dove. Why the statue 
was made after this manner, will be obvious to a man who 
is not destitute of sagacity, and who is endued with a good 
memory. But they say that she was called hUidc^ because 
she dothed herself in a black garment. They cannot how- 
ever tell dither the name of the person by whom the statue 
was made, or in what manner it was destroyed by fire. 
But the Phigalenses, having lost thb ancient statue, did 
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not dedicate another statue to the goddess, and neglected a 
great part of the ceremonies pertaining to her festivals and 
sacrifices, in consequence of which the land became barren ; 
and on their supplicating the Pythian deity, he answered 
them as follows : ^^ A^anian Arcadians, who inhabit Fhi- 
galea, the concealed cavern of horse-delivered Ceres, you are 
come hither inquiring a remedy for distressful famine, you 
who alone are twice Nomades, who alone are fed with rusdc 
food. Ceres has deprived you of your food, and she will 
again compel you to feed on the sweet beech-tree and acorns, 
taking from you the ^fts of your ancestors, and your an- 
cient honours ; and still more, she will compel you to devour 
each other, and your own children, unless you appease her 
anger by public libations, and adorn with divine honours the 
profundities of her cavern/' The Phigalenses, having re- 
ceived this answer, venerated Ceres in a more august man- 
ner than before, and inquired of Onatas JSginetes, the son 
of Micon, how much money they should give him to make 
a statue of Ceres for them. Among the Pergamenians there 
is a brazen ApoUo, made by this Onatas, which is admirable 
in the greatest degree, both for its magnitude, and the art 
displayed in its fabrication. This man, therefore, finding at 
that time either a picture, or an imitation of a wooden statue, 
made this brazen statue for the Phigalenses; and it is said 
that he faslnoned the greater part of it agreeably to a viaon 
in a dream. This statue, too, was made by him afler the 
irruption of the Medes into Greece. And that this is true, 
is evident from hence, that Xerxes came into Europe at the 
time when Gelon the son of Dinomenes tyrannized over the 
Syracusans, and the rest of Sicily ; and after the death of 
Gelon, his brother Hiero succeeded to the empire. Hiero, 
too, dying before he had dedicated his offerings to Olympian 
Jupiter, for his equestrian victories, his son Dinomenes de- 
dicated them instead of his father. 

These offerings likewise were made by Onatas ; and there 
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are inBcriptions in Olympia, among which is the following, 
on the offering of Dinomenes : 

Hiero^ who conquer'd in thy games august, 
Olympian Jove ! this gift to thee had voVd. 
Once with the four-yoked car he gained the prise. 
But with the yaulting courser twice ; and hence 
Hi$ son Dinomenes deroted here 
This gift> in memory of his Syracusan sire. 

But another of the epigrams is to this effect : 

Onatas, Mioon's son, this statue framed. 
Who in the island of iEgina' dwelt. 

This Onatas was contemporary with the Athenian Hegias^ 
and the Ar^ve Agelades. I went indeed to Phigalia, P^' 
dpally for the sake of seeing this statue of Ceres ; and though 
I did not sacrifice to the goddess any animals, yet, agreeably 
to the paternal rites of the inhabitants, I sacrificed to her 
planted trees, the fruit of the vine, the wax of bee-hives, and 
wool ; not such wool indeed as is purified for the purpose of 
making garments, but such as was yet full of the sordes of 
sheep. All these they place on an altar, which is nused be- 
fore the cavern, and pour upon them oil ; and in this manner 
they sacrifice both privately and publicly every year. A 
female priestess presides over the sacred rites, and together 
with her the youngest of the sacrificers, whom they call 
Hierothy tae, and who are three of the citizens. About the 
cavern there is a grove of oaks, and a cold water ascends 
from the earth. But the statue which was made by Onatas 
neither exists at present, nor is it known by the multitude of 
the Phigalenses whether or not it ever existed. An elderly 
man, however, whom I happened to meet, told me that 
three ages before his time, a stone from the roof of the cavern 
fell on the statue, and broke it so as entirdy to destroy its 
shape* And indeed even at present, that part of the roof is 
very apparent from whence the stone fell. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

But my discourse requires after this, that I should pass 
on to Pallantium, and describe whatever it contains worthy 
of notice, and on what account the emperor Antoninus made 
it a city instead of a village, gave the inhabitants their free- 
dom, and an immunity from paying tribute. They say then, 
that a man whose name was Evander was the best warrior 
of all the Arcadians, and that he was the son of Mercury 
and a nymph the daughter of Ladon. This man being sent 
into a colony, and leading an army of Arcadians from Pal- 
lantium, built a city near the river Tiber. This city is at 
present a part of the Roman empire ; but was called Pal- 
lantium after the name of an Arcadian town, by Evander 
and the Arcadians that followed him. But in after times 
the name was changed, by taking away the letters / and n. 
On account therefore of the particulars which we have re- 
lated, the Pallantienses received gifts from the emperor An- 
toninus, who indeed was so benevolent towards them, that he 
never was the voluntary cause of the Romans warring on 
them. Besides, when the Moors who inhabit the greatest 
part of Libya, and who live according to their own laws, as 
being Nomades, and who besides this are so much the more 
powerful in war than the other Sc}rthian nations, because 
they do not ride to battle in chariots, but on horseback, both 
they and their wives ; — when these people began a war, An- 
toninus drove them entirely out of their country, and com- 
pelled them to fly to the extremities of Libya, to the moun- 
tain Atlas, and to the people that dwell near Atlas. But he 
took from the Brigantians in Britanma a great part of th^ 
land, because they had made hostile incursions on the Venu- 
vians who were the allies of the Romans. 

Besides, when the Lycian and Carian dties, and likewise 
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Coos and Rhodes, were destroyed by an earthquake, the 
emperor Antoninus restored them at a prodigious expense^ 
and repeopled them with great alacrity. But the money 
which he gave both to Grecians and Barbarians, whose dties 
had been ruined by earthquakes, and the magnificent man- 
ner in which he adorned Greece, Ionia, and Carthage, have 
been accurately related by other writers. This emperor, too, 
left behind him the following monument of his liberality : It 
was a law, that those who belonged to dties in subjection to 
the Romans, and who had foreign and Grecian children, 
should not leave such children their heirs, but should either 
leave apart of it to the treasury of the emperor, or to some 
Roman citizens with whom they had no connexion. Anto- 
ninus, however, abrogated this law, and permitted them to 
make th^ own children their heirs ; as he was one who pre- 
ferred the character of a philanthropist, to that of the guardian 
of a law relative to the acqui»tion of wealth. This emperor 
was called by the Romans tJis pious, because he appeared to 
venerate a divine nature in the highest d^^ree. But, in my 
opinion, the elder Cyrus deserved to be called thefcuiher of 
mankind. This emperor Antoninus left as his successor a 
son of the same name, who subdued by the power of his 
arms the Grermans, who were the most warlike and numerous 
of all the Barbarians in Europe, together with the nation of 
the Sauromatians, who had provoked him by their injurious 
conduct, and by banning the war. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



It is now however time that I should relate what remains 
of the Arcadian affairs. There is a road, then, from Mega^ 
lopolis to Pallantium and Tegea, which leads to that place 
which is called the Bank, or Causercey. Along this road 
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there is a place which is denominated Ladocea^ from Lado- 
cus the son of Echemus. Formerly the city Haemoniae stood 
next to these, which was built by Hsemon the son of Lycaon, 
And even at present there is a place which is called Hsemo- 
niie. After Hsemonise, on the right hand of the road^ among 
other remains of the dty Oresthasius there are columns of a 
temple of Diana, who was called the priestess. But as you 
proceed in a straight line from Hsemonis, you will first of 
all arrive at Aphrodisium, and afterwards at Athenaeum. 
On the left hand of this road there is a temple of M inerva^ 
which contuns a stone statue. At the dbtance of about, 
twenty stadia from Athenaeum there are ruins of Asea« 
There is a hill here which was formerly a tower ; and the 
vestiges of its walls remain even now. But at about the. 
distance of five stadia from Asea, and not far from the Al- 
pheus, is the fountain of the Eurotas» Near the fountain, 
too, of the Alpheus there is a temple of the Mother of the 
Grods, which is without a roof; and in the same place 
there are two lions of stone. The water of the Eurotas 
mingles itself with that of the Alpheus, and both these rivers 
flow together to the distance of about twenty stadia : but 
falling in this place into a chasm, the Eurotas rises again in 
the country of the Lacedaemonians, but the Alpheus in the 
fountains of Megalopolis* 

But there is an ascent from Asea to the mountain Boreum, 
upon the summit of which there are vestiges of a temple. 
Ulysses, when he returned from Troy, is said to have raised 
this temple to Minerva the Saviour. And in that place 
which they call the Causeway, the boundaries between the 
MegalopoUtans, Tegeatae,. and Pallantienses are contained. 
As you turn likewise to the left hand from the Causeway, 
yqu will* arriVe at the Pallantic plain. But in Pallantium 
there is a temple, and there are stone statues in it of Pallas 
and Evander. There is also a temple of Proserpine and 
Ceres ; and not far from hence there is a statue of PoIyUus* 
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But on tbe summit of that hill which is abote the.dty^ Btid 
which iti former titnes they used for a tower, there is yet a 
temple of tbe gods, who are called Fure. By these goda 
they sweat* in things of the greatest moment* And they are 
either ignorant of the names of thes^ gods, or else, knowing 
them-, they are unwilling to indicate them. It may however 
be inferred, that they are called Pure^ because Pallas did 
not sacrifice to them iii the same manner as his father sacri- 
ficed to Lycaeah Jupiter. On the right hand of the Cause- 
way is the Manthuric plain, which is in the boundaries of 
the Tegeatse, and is about fifty stadia distant from Tegea« 
On the right hand, too, of this road there is a mountain of 
no great magnitude, which is called Cresius, and in which 
there is a temple of Aphneus. For, according to the Te^ 
geatae. Mars had connexion with Aerope tbe daughter of 
Cepheus, and the grand-daughter of Aleus. And Aerope, 
indeed, died in child-bed ; but the boy of which she was de- 
livered clung to his dead mother, and drew from her breasts 
milk in abundance. This circumstance happened by the 
will of Mars; and on account of it they called the god 
Aphneus : but the name of the boy was, they say, Aeropus. 
But near the road to Tegea there is a fountain called Leu- 
cohia from Leucone, who is said to have been the daughter 
of Aphidas : and not far from the city of the Tegeattt there 
is a sepulchre. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



The Tegeatse indeed say, that this re^on was alone de- 
nominated from Tegeatas the son of Lycaon, and that the 
inhalHtants dwelt in separate towns, viz, the Gareatae, Phy- 
lacenses, Caphyates, Cory thenses, Potachides, Manthurenses, 
And Ecbeuethenses. They add farther, that while Aphidas 
rdgned, the Aphidantes formed the ninth people who in- 
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habited ft separate town. Aleus, however, built the city 
which remains at present. The Tegeatae, too, participated 
in common the glory of the Arcadians in the war against 
Troy, in the Persian war, and in the engagement between 
the Dipoeenses and the Lacedaemonians. But the renown 
peculiar to the Tegeatae alone consisted m this, that Ancaecr^ 
the son ot Lycurgus, though he was wounded, sustained the 
fury of the Calydonian boar, and Atalanta was the first that 
pierced this boar with her arrows, and on this account i^e*- 
ceived as the reward of her valour the head and skin oJPthe 
boar. But when the sons of Hercules returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, Echemus the son ef Aeropus, and who belonged 
to the Tegeatae, engaged alone with Hyllus, and vanquished 
him in fight. The Tegeatas, too, the first of the Arcadians, 
fought with and conquered the Lacedaemonians, and made 
a great number of them prisoners. But Aleus b^ilt the an- 
cient temple of Minerva for the Tegeatae ; and some time 
after they built a new temple to the goddess, large, and 
worthy of being inspected. For the former temple was de^ 
stroyed by fire, when Diophantus was. the Athenian archoD» 
and in the year which followed the ninety-sixth 01ym]Hadv 
in which the Elean Eupolemys was victorious in the stadiupo. 
But the tJemple which remains at present far syrpasse^ all 
the temples in Peloponnesus^ both for its construction and 
magnitude. 

The first ornament of this temple is a ttiple series of 
columns; the first of which are of the Doric brder; thf 
second of the Corinthiap ; and the third without the temp}^ 
are of the Ionic order. The architect of this temple is said 
to hai^e been the Parian Scopas, who made statues for ^mj 
par^ of ancient, Greece, and ibr places about Ionia and 
Caria. On the front part of the roof, the buiiktiii^ of the 
Calydonian boar is represented. The boar occupies the 
middle part; and on one side Atalanta, Meleag^r, Theseus^ 
Telamon^ Pelens^ Pollyix, and lolausi w^ waa the ^^omt 
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pftnion of Hercules in most of his labours, stand; and be* 
sides these the sons of Thesteus, and the brochors of Althasa, 
Prothous, and Cometes : but on the other side Ancaeus is 
represented wounded, and lifting his axe, and Epochus sup- 
porting him. Near him stand Castor, Arophiaraus the son 
of Oicles, and Hippothous the son of Cm^on, the grandson 
of Agamedes, and the great grandson of Stymphalus. The 
last person that is represented is Pirithous* Biit in the back 
part of the roof, the nngle combat of Telephus and Achilles 
in the pliuns of Caicus is represented. 



CHAPTER XLVL 



But the Roman emperor Augustus carried away with 
him the ancient statue of Minerva Alea, and the teeth of 
the Calydonian boar, when he conquered Anthony and his 
allies, among whom were all the Arcadians, except the Man- 
tinenses. It appears, however, that Augustus was not the 
first who took from the vanquished things dedicated to the 
gods ; for this was usual with conquerors from a very early 
period. Thus when Troy was taken, and the Greeks divided 
the spoil amongst themselves, Sthenelus the son of Capaneus 
obtmned a wooden statue of Hercean Jupiter ; and many 
ages after, when the Dorienses migrated into Sicily, And- 
phemus who built Gela, having plundered Omphaoe, a small 
city of the Sicanians, took away with him to Grela a statue 
made by Daedalus. We know, too, that Xerxes the son of 
Darius, and lung of the Persians, besides the ornaments 
which he carried away from the dty of the Athenians, took 
from Brauron the statue of(Brauronian IMana; and the 
same person, accusing the Milesians of designedly and at the 
same time basely engaging with the Athenians in a naval 
battle took from them a brazen Apollo which was among 
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Ae BfBnchidie ; and which many years after Seleucvu sent 
back again to the Milerians. So again among the Argives 
at the present time, the wooden statues which were taken 
from Tlryntha are replaced in the temples of Juno and 
Eleus Apollo» The Cyziceni, too, when they conquered the 
Prooonnesians, and compelled them to dwell in their country, 
carried away from Prooonnesus the statue of the mother 
Dindymene. This statue was made of gold except the face^ 
which was £euhbned from the teeth of river horses instead 
of ivory* Augustus, therefore^ did no more than what both 
Greeks and Barbarians had done long before him. -But the 
Romans have placed the statue of Minerva Alea in the en- 
trance of the forum which was nused by Augustus. This 
statue is entirely made of ivory^ and was produced by the 
art of Endius. Those, too, to whose care these curiosities 
are committed, say that one of the boar's teeth is broken off. 
But the other statue is dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, 
which stands in the gardens of Csesar; and its circumference 
does not exceed the length of a hand* 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



But the statue which is at present in Tegea, was brought 
from a town of the Manthurienses who wvnrdiip a goddess 
called Hippia, because in the battle of the gods against the 
giants she attacked Enceladus in a two-yoked car. How- 
ever, this goddess is universally called Alea by the other 
Greeks, and by the Peloponne^ans. On one side of this 
statue of Minerva Alea ^sculapius stands, and on the other 
Hygia, of Pentelican stone, and the works of the Parian 
-Scopes. In the temple there are offerings which deserve to 
be mentioned : for there is the skin of the Calydonian boar, 
which is now rotten through length of time, and entirely 
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bare of bristles. ThoK ietten, too, are su^nded kere, 
except Buch as have bem destroyed by limey with which the 
LacedagmoDian oi^tiyes being bound, dug the phun for the 
TegeatflB. It likewise oantains the sacred bed of Minerva, 
and an image of the goddess sinuho' to a picture ; and be* 
^ides tluS) the shield of a Tegean woman, whose name was 
Chera^ or the mdaw* Of this woman we diall afterwards 
make mention. A girl acts 9a priestess to Minerva. How 
long she preserves her viigini^ I cannot tell; but she abdi* 
^tes the aaceidotal oflSoe before she arrives at the age of 
puber^. They say, that the ahar was made for the goddess 
by Melampos the son of Amythaon. On the altar Rhea is 
carved, imd the nymph Oenoe holdmg an in&nt Jupiter; 
and four nymphs stand on each ude of her, viz, cm one side 
Glauoe, Neda, Thiaoa, and Anthracia ; and on the other, 
Ida, Agno, Alcnnoe^ and Phiixa. There are statues here, 
too, of the Muses and Mnemosyne. 

Not far from this temple there is a heap of earth, upon 
whicK they celebrate certmn games, called Alaia from Mi« 
nerva Alea, and Alotia, because they took many of the 
Lacedaemonians alive in the battle. But in that part of the 
temple which is towards the north there is a fountain ; near 
which they say Au^e was ravished by Hercules. This ac- 
count, however, of the affcur differs fk'om that ^ven by He- 
f ^t£pu6« > At .the distance of about three stadia irom this 
foviiitain .^h^ is a^ temple of Herales iBpytus* The Te- 
geatflB, toQ, have anothek:^. temple -of Minerva Poliati^ A 
pnes^ epters into this once revery yetu-. They call it the 
temple qfd^iKe^ ttnd say i that Minerva, as a gift to Cepheuy 
jthe son of Aleus, ^caused Tegea to ri^in4|n ft)r ever onconr 
quired, and that she presented him> a^ the means of pre«> 
^lervir^ the <^ty, with hair cut off from the head of Maduaa. 
JRut of Diana Hegemone, or the leader^ they report as fol- 
lows : Aristomelidai tyranniaed ov^ the Orphop^^f^^ Ml 
Arcudia. He haA^ing, gained by scime means or ot|ier ^ 
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Tegtan ytrgiiv conuniUeii brr to the care of one Chrqpius ; 
but the vii]gin, before she was brought to the tyrant, dew 
herself through fear and shame* Diana- after this expited 
Chronios bj nocturnal vajsions to destroy AristomeHdas ) 
which having accomplished, he fled to Tegea, and raised a 
temple to Diana. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



Im the forum, whieh is for the most part in the form of a 
tile, there is a temple of Venus which is called ths temple 
IX A TILS, and a statue of stone. There are two pillars 
here with statues on them. On the one, stand Antiphanes, 
Croesus, Tyronidas, and Pyrias, who gave laws to the Te« 
geatae, and on this account were thus honoured by them. 
But on the other pillar lasius stands, in his left hapd hold- 
ing a Jiorse, and in his right a branch of a palm-tree. They 
say, that lasius conquered with the horse in Olymjna, at 
that time in which the Theban Hercules instituted the 
Olympic games. But on what account the irictor in Olympia 
came to be crowned with the leaves of die wild olive, has been 
explained by me in my account of the Elean afiairs ; and it 
will be shown by me hereafter, why they are crowned in 
Delphos with laurel. They think proper in Isthmus to 
evown the conquerors with pine-leaves, and in Nemea with 
parsley, on account of what happened to Palaemon and 
Archemoras. A crown of palm, indeed, is ^vcti in most 
games; and every where the victors hold a branch of paliil 
in their right hands. And itis took place on the following 
account: They say that Tlieseus, when he returned from 
Crete to Delos, instituted games in honour of Apollo, and 
crowned the victors with palm. And, indeed. Homer meu'- 
tions the Ddian palm in the Odyssey, where he represents 
Ulysses as imploring the assbtance of the daughter of Al- 
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ancHu. InthefimuD^tooyoftlieTegeatstliereisaststiie 
of Man, whidi is canred on a pillar, and wliidi they call 
Gunaikothoias. For during the Laoedsemonian war, when 
Charillus king of the Laoedaemomans marched against the 
Arcadians, the women took up arms, and stationed them- 
sdves under that hill, whidi at present thej call theGuardian. 
But when the armies came to eng^ge^ and the men on eadi 
ade gave many illustrious specimens of valour, the women 
rushed from thrir retreat, and caused the Lacedaemonians to 
fly. A woman, however, named Marpessa surpassed all the 
rest in valour: and this woman was sumamed the widow. 

They say that Charillus was taken in this engagement; 
and that bong dismissed without any ransom, and swearing 
to the T^;eatae, that he would never more lead an army 
against them, he afterwards violated his oath. But the 
ivomen afler this engagement sacrificed for this victory to 
Mars separate from the men, and would not sufier the men 
to partake of the victims which they offered ; and from this 
rircumstance Mars was denominated Gunaikoiioias. There 
is also an altar raised hereto Jupiter /A€p07;/Sc^, and a quan- 
drangular statue. For the Arcadians appear to me to be 
particularly pleased with the square figure. In the same 
forum, too, there are sepulchres of Tegeatas the son of Ly- 
dUm, and of his wife Msra, who they say was the daughter 
of Adas, and who is mentioned by Homer in that part of 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses relates to Alcinous the particu- 
lars respecting the way to Hades, and the souls which he 
beheld there* But the T^geatse call Lucina {(or they have 
a temple and statue of her in the forum) om ths knses ; 
because when Aleus delivered his daughter to Nauplius, he 
commanded those who led her away to throw her into the 
sea: but as they were leading her along, she fell an her 
kn&e8, and was delivered of a son in the very place in which 
the temple of Lucina stands. This account of the affair, 
however* differs from their relation who say, that Auge was 
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ddivered without her lather knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter, and that she concealed Telephus in the mountain Par* 
thenion, who was suckled there by a hind. And this is the 
account given by the Tegeatse. Near the temple of Ludna 
there is an altar sacred to Earth ; and not far from it there 
are two pillars of white stone. On one of these there is 
a statue of Polybius the son of Lyoortas ; and on the other 
of Elatusy who was one of the sons of Areas. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



Not far from the forum there is a theatre, together with 
the bases of brazen statues ; for the statues no longer exist. 
There is an elegy on one of these bases, which signifies that 
the statue which stood on it was that of Fhilopoemen. The 
Greeks preserve the memory of this man in the highest 
degree, both for the sake of the advice which he gave 
them, and his bold undertakings. As to the dignity of his 
origin, his father was Craugis a Megalopolitan, who was not 
inferior in rank to any of that city. But Craugis dying 
while Fhilopoemen was yet a child, Cleander the Mantinean, 
took care of his education. This Cleander, flying from 
Mantinea, became an inhabitant of Megalopolis, and used 
the house of Crau^s in those calamitous dmes, as if it had 
been his father^s house. Fhilopoemen, among other pre^ 
ceptors, had Megalophanes and Ecdelus, who^ they say, 
were the disciples of Arce^aus. Fhilopoemen, too, in the 
magnitude and strength of his body, was not inferior to any 
one ; but the form of his face was bad. He despised all 
contests where crowns were the reward of victory ; applied 
himself to the cultivation of the land which he possessed* 
and was averse to the liunting of wild beasts. The works of 
the iUustrious^Grecian sophists are said to have been read by 
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him, together with such as treated on war, or ocmtainedaDy. 
thing pertaiping to the art of commanding aa army. Heimi- 
tated, tgO| in all his actiona the oounsds and conduct of Epamt- 
nonda^ but he was not able to equal him in eveiy respect* 
For Epaminondaa bad a beautiful soul, and was gentle in the 
highest degree ; but Philqpoemen was given to anga. But 
when Me^dopolis .was besieged by CleomeoeSy PhilopQemeu 
was not at all alarmed at the unexpected calamity, but 

m 

brought with safety into Messene two thirds of the men, 
that were in the flower of their age, together with the 
women and children ; for at that time the Messenians were 
the friends and allies of the Arcadians. 

When, therefore, the Spart«i king exhorted a great part 
of the exiles to return to their country on certain conditions 
(because he now repented of his cruelty to the M^alopoli- 
tans), Philopoemen persuaded all the citizens in common to 
recover their country by force of arms, rather than by 
forming a league with Cleomenes. A battle therefore en- 
sued in Sellasia, between the Spartans led by Cleomenes, 
and the Achaians and Arcadians from all their cities, together 
with an army brought by Antigonus from Macedonia. In 
this engagement Fhilopoemen commanded the horse: but when 
he saV that the strength of the batde consisted in the foot, 
he voluntarily fought on foot ; and while he was thus vali- 
antly fighting in heavy armour, was wounded in both his 
thighs. In consequence of this being prevented from acting 
with his usual vigour, he mclined his knees, and forced him- 
self to move forward, till the spear was broken by the motion 
of his feet. After this, when the Lacedaemonians and Cleo- 
menes were vanquished, he was carried to his camp, and the 
body of the spear was extracted from one of his thighs, and 
|he head of it fropi the other. But Antigonus, as soon as he 
w^s acquainted ^ith th^ daripg co.urage of Philopoenfen^ 
ij^arnestly ^d^avoured to take him with liim into Macedonia. 
PbilopoBmen, however, rejected the solicitations of An- 



tig6ni|S| parsed pyer ioto Crete» which was at dmt twe 
<aigag«d in 4 civil war, and led dieir mercenary troops* 
AAer this he returned to Megalopolis, and had the command 
given to hipi of the Achaian horse.. Here, by his conduct, 
he trend^red the horse which he commanded the best of aV 
the Achaian and other horse, that were in the same expd-. 
dition. When the vEtoIians, too, in the battle at the river 
LarisuSy asasted the Eleans on' account of their alliance tp 
them, Philopoemen first of all slew with his own hand Da* 
mophantus; .the general of the enemy^s hoite, and^afterwarda 
vanquished the ^tolian and Elean horse. 



CHAPTER L. 



In consequence, therefore^ of the Achaians looking to 
Fhiloposmen, and acting in every respect agreeable to hia 
directions, he changed the armour of the foot under his com- 
mand. For previous to this they used small spears, and 
more oblong shields, like the CeUic thureoij or the Peroaa 
gerra; but he persuaded them to cover their bodies with 
coats of mail, and their Iqj^s widi greaves, and to use Ar- 
golic abidds, and large spears. Besides, when Machanidaf 
tyranmzed in LaCcedsemon, and the Spartans, led by him, 
began a new war with the "Achaians, Philopoemen waa 
ebps^n the genera] of the Achaians. A battle, therefore^ 
fjBsuing near Mantinea, the light armed troops of the Lace^ 
d^emonians vanquished the fight armed forces of the A^^h^ir 
atis, and Macbanidas pursued them as they fi^« Bat 
here Philopcamen with his phalaqx drove back the heavy 
armed foot of the Laced8emooian0, and meeting with Ma^ 
ph^pidf^ as be was returning from his pursuit of the Achair 
^s» slew him. . The Lacedaemonians, however, in b^dg 
vaaqoisbcd. Were more fbrtuoate tbati if they had been vi^tot- 
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nous; for they were fieed from subjectxm to a tyrant. Not 
long after thisy when the Aleves odebrated their Nemean 
gameSy Philopoemen happened to be present during the con- 
tention of the harpers. And then Pylades the Megalopofi- 
tan^ who was the most renowned of the harpers, and who had 
borne away the Pythian palm, recited the f<Jlo¥dng line 
out of those Terses of Timotheus the Milesian, which are 
caOed 



** freedom's gratt ttmneiit to CSneoe he give." 



But all the Greeks when he redted this Terse cast thdr eyes 
on PhilopcBmen, and by a prodigious clapping of their hands^ 
fflgnified that the verse alone referred to him. I am informed 
that a similar drcumstance happened to Thendstocles in 
Olympia : for when he entered into the theatre all the spec- 
tators rose up. But Philip the son of Demetrius and long 
of the Macedonians, who destroyed the £&cy<mian Aratua 
by pcnson, sent certain persons to Megalopolis, for the pur- 
pose of slaying Philopoemen. These, however, fiulmg in 
their design, Philip procured himself the hatred of all 



But when the Thebans had vanquished in battle the Me- 
garenses, and bad almost taken the Megaric walls, the con- 
sternation of the dtizens was disripated by the arrival of 
Philopcemen, and their enemies were so much terrified that 
they immediately abandoned thdr ehterprize, and led 
back their army. In Lacedaemon, however, another tyrant 
Nalns arose, who molested the Messenians the first of all the 
Peloponne«ans by his hostile incursions ; and unexpectedly 
attacking them by night, he took all the*cify except the 
tower. But PhilopcBmen advancing with an army to the 
assistance of the Messenians on the following day, NaUs 
abandoned Messene on certun conditions. Philopcemen, 
too^ when the time of hb command was expired, and new 
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commanders were <hoeen by the Acbdans^ agun passed over 
into Crete, in order to assist the Grortynians in their war. 
But the Arcadians being offended with his journey to Crete, 
he returned from thence, at the very time in which the 
Romans took up arms against Nabis ; and the Romans pre^ 
paring a fleet for this purpose, Philopcemen, through his 
alacrity in warKke concerns, was dearous of engaging in this 
expedition. However, as he was entirely ignorant of naval 
affairs, he ascended into a leaky three-oared galley. As 
soon as this was perodved by the Romans and thdr allies, 
they recollected those verses of Homer in his catalogue of 
the ships, in which he represents the Arcadians as ignorant 
of navigation. A few days after this naval battle, Philo^ 
pcemen and the fcwces that were under his command, taking 
advantage of a very dark i^ht, attacked and burnt the 
camps of the LacedsBmonians at Gy tbium. But here Nabis 
circumv^ited Phth>poemen and his forces in an un&vourable 
Qtuation. These forces of FhilopcBmen were good warriors, 
but were not many in number. Philopoemen, upon this, 
changed the order of his troops as they were retreating, and 
quickly gamed a atuation more favourable than that of the 
enemy. In consequence of this, Nabis being vanquished, 
and many of the LacedsBmonians slain on that night, the 
reputation of Philoposmen was increased among the Greeks. 
After this Nabis made a league ^th the Romans for a cer- 
tma time ; but before this time was expired, he was slain by 
a Calydonian, who came to him under a pretext of assist- 
ing him in his wars (for he had been suborned by the Mtxk- 
lians), but proved himself in reality to be his enemy* 
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CHAPTER LI. 

But Philopo&tnen making an irruption into Sparta, com- 
pelled the LacedflBDionians to join tiiemseWes to the council 
<^ the Achaians. And not long after this Titos Flaminius, 
who was the general of the Romans in the war against the 
Greeks, and Diophancs the Megalopolitaii, nnd the son 
of Diaeus, bdng chosen generals of the Achaian forces, 
march^ with an army against the Lacedaemonians, whom 
they accused of engaging in new attempts prejudicial to the 
Romans. But Philopcemen, though he was then but a 
ptirate man, took care to shut the gates against the enemy. 
The Laoedeemoniaus, therefore^ on account of this action^ 
and for his successful valour against bot^ their tyrants, gave 
him tihe house of Nabis, which was worth more than one 
hundred talents. Philopoemen> however, despised the 
wealthy pre^nt, and exhorted the Lacedsemonians to conci-^ 
liate to themselves the friendship of the most powerful per* 
son of the Achaic council by gifts, instead of endeavouring to 
purchase his esteem. They say, that the person he alluded 
lo in this speech wto Timolaus. But when he was again 
chosen as general by the AehaiattS, and the LacedsnaoniaDS 
were at that time involved in a >civil war, he expelled fioita 
Peloponnesus three hundt«d persons, who were the principal 
authors of the sedition, and sold about three thousand 
of the Hilotes. Besides this he demolished the wall of 
Sparta, -and' forbade the youth those exercises in which they 
employed themselves agreeable to the laws of Lycurgus ; 
and ordered the Achaian youth to engage in them. The 
Romans, however, afterwards restored to the Spartan youth 
their accustomed exercises. But when Manilius and the 
Romans under his command vanquished at the Thermopylae 
Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus, who was called Ni- 
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cator, ancl Aristaelnu^ the Megalo^^litiin eAorted' ihd 
Achalans to comply in every respect with the orders of the 
Aomiins, without the least oppositiDn — then Philbrposttien 
beheld Aristcenus with an angry coutttenftnte^ ahd tdd hikn- 
that he hastened the fate of Greece. 

Manilius after this endeavoured to bring back th^ exiled* 
Lacedaemonians, but was opposed in this attempt by Philo- 
poemen : but after his departure Philopoemen permitted the 
exiles to return to Sparta. Philopoemen, however, suffered 
the just punishment of bis too great contempt of others. 
For when he was chosen by the Acbdiafis the eighth time 
general of their forces, he reproached one Lyoortas, a man by^ 
no means obscure, for suffering himself to be taken alive by 
the enemy ; and, as there was then a disagreement betweea 
the Messenians and Achaiansi Philopcemen sent Lycortai^ 
with an army to depopulate the land of the Messeni^n&r 
The' third day after this, Philopoemeii, though he was 6ei2e4 
with a violent fever, and was bow eighty years of ago» 
hastened to join himself to.Lycortas. . He followed Lyr 
cortas, therefore, with abont sixty horse, and %huarm6d» 
foot. Lycortas, however, and his forces, who had neitfaer 
accomplished any thing great agMst the lilesij^iafis^ nqr 
sustained themselves any ioss^ returned 6afe bpme: b^ 
Philopcemen being wounded in the head in th^ engi^ment,. 
and falling fVom his horse, was taken by the Mc^senia^^ 
alive, and brought to Messeoe. Here an as^embl; being 
immediately called, there was a great diversity of^cpipiopi$ 
respecting the sentence which ought to be passed on Fbilov 
poemen. But Dinocrates, and the most wealthy of the Mes^ 
senians, were of opinion, that he. should be. put to deaths 
The common people, however, oontended with the utmost 
eagerness for his safety, calling him by ^ithet&,.eTen more 
illustrious than that of thejktker qf Greece. But .Dinocrate% 
contrary to the will of the Mes^nians, destroyed him by 
poison. Lycortas^ however, not long aft^r collectixi^ 
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togBAet a band of Arcadiaos and Achaiaiw, the oomnKm 
people of the MeaBeDians immediately surreodered themselves 
to the Aecadians, and punished all those that had been the 
authors of PhilopcBmen*s death, except Dinocrates, who slew 
himself: and the Arcadians carried the bones of Philopoemen 
to Ifegalopolis. 



CHAPTER LII. 



Philopamev, indeed, may be called the last of the 
Greeks. For Miltiades the son of Cimon, by iranquisbing 
the Barbarians at Marathon, and leading an army against 
the Medes, was the first, and Philopcemen the son of Craugis 
was the last, that benefited Greece in common. But those, 
who prior to Miltiades, gave illustrious specimens of valour^ 
were Codrus the son of Melanthus, the Spartan Polydorus, 
the Messenian Aristomenes, and whoever else deserves to 
rank among these* However, each of these preserved bis 
own country, but not one of them appears to have been the 
saviour of all Greece. After Miltiades, Leonidas the son o£ 
Anaxandrides, and Thenustocles the son of Neocles, drove 
Xerxes out of Greece; the latter in two naval battles, and 
the former in the^engagement at Thermopylss. But with 
respect to Aristides the son of Lysimadius, and Pausanias 
the son of Cleombrotus, who commanded the^ Greeks at 
Plataea, the latter of these cannot be called the benefactor of 
Greece, on account of his betray mg the Greeks ; nor yet 
the former, because through his means the Grecian islands 
came to be under contribution^ though before his time all 
Greece was exempt from paying tribute. Xanthippus the 
son of Ariphron destroyed the fleet of the Medes, when 
Leotychides rdgned over the Spartans ; and Cimon aocom- 
pSshed many things for the Greeks, and such as deserve to 
be emulated. But all those who had oommand in the 
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Peloponnesian war against the Athenians, and particularly 
the most illustrious of these^ may be called the parricides 
and inundators of Greece. 

Indeed, when Greece was in a very afflicted condition, 
Conon the son of Timotheus, and Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis, restored it to some degree of vigour; the former 
by expelling the guards from the islands and places near the 
sea, which Harmostas and the Decurions had established ; 
and the latter by driving them from cities remote from the 
sea. But Epaminondas rendered Greece more illustrious 
by the accession of two cities by no means obscure, viz. 
Messene and the Arcadian Megalopolis. Leostlienes, too, 
and Aratus, may be ranked among the benefactors of all 
Greece. For Leosthenes brought safe into Greece in ships 
about fifty thousand mercenary soldiers, who paid tribute to 
the Persians, and this even contrary to the will of Alexander. 
And the benefits which Greece obtained through Aratus 
may be known from my account of the Sicyonian afiairs. 
But there is the following epigram in Tegea upon Philopoe- 
men: 

To the Arcadian Philopoemen^ famed 

Throagh Greece^ for virtue^ and for warlike skilly 

Who by hiB mitamed strength^ and wise advice^ 

Aooompliah'd many deeds of high renown^ 

Sparta two tropbiea for hia valour raised^ 

Which f^eed her from two tyrants' galling yoke. 

And Tegea, which Uameleas freedom gain'd 

Throagh Craugia' mighty aon^ his statue here has fix'd. 



CHAPTER LIII. 



The Tegeatse, too, say that they dedicated a statue to 
Apollo Agyieus on the following account : Apollo and Diana, 
say they, punished in every region, those who paid no re- 
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spect to Latona, during her wanderings when she wa8 preg- 
nant with them. When, therefore, these divinities came into 
the land of the Tegeatae, Scephrus the son of Tegeates 
discoursed in secret with Apollo. But Limon, who was one 
of the sons of Tegeates, b^an to suspect that this secret 
conference was nothing more than an accusation of his con- 
duct. In consequence of this he attacked and slew lus 
brother; but being pierced with the arrows of Diana, he 
suffered the just putiishment of the murder which he had 
committed. Tegeates, however, and Msera, immediately 
sacrificed to Apollo and Diana ; but a severe famine after- 
wards ensuing, an oracle was given to them from Delphos, 
commanding them to bewail Scephrus. Hence, in the festi- 
val of Apollo Agyieus, they perform certain ceremonies in 
honour of Scephrus, and the priestess of Diana pursues a 
certain person, so as to imitate Diana taking vengeance on 
Limon. They say, too, that Cydon,. Catreus, Archidius, 
and Gortys, who were the children of Tegeates, voluntarily 
migrated from these places into Crete, Cydonia, Archidion, 
and Gortyn; and that the cities Cydonia, Gortyn, and 
Catrea, were denominated from them. The Cretans, how- 
ever, do not agree with this account of the Tegeat^, but 
assert that Cydon was the son of Mercury and Acacollis the 
daughter of Minos ; but that Catreus was the son of Minos, 
and Gortys of Rhadamanthus. Homer, indeed, in the 
discourse between Proteus and Menelaus, says that Mene- 
laus would arrive in the Elysian fields, where Rhadamanthus 
before this had fixed his residence. But Cinaethon says in 
his verses, tliat Rhadamanthus was the son of Vulcan, Vulcan 
of Talus, and Talus of Cres. The writings of the Greeks, 
however, differ in most things, and particularly in what re- 
lates to genealogy. 

But among the Tegeatse there are four statues of Agyieus, 
each of which was dedicated by a separate tribe ; and the 
names of these tribes were Clareotis, Hippothoitis, Apollo- 
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neatis, Athaneatis. These tribes were thus denominated 
from the lot respecting the country, which Areas proposed 
to bis sonS) and at the same time from Hippothous the son 
of Cercyon. There is likewise a temple in Tegea of Ceres 
and Proserpine, whom they call fruit-hearing goddesses. 
Near this there is a temple of Paphian Venus, which was 
dedicated by Laodice, whose father, as I have before ob- 
served, was Agapenor, who led the Arcadians against Troy, 
and who dwelt in Paphos. Not far from hence there are 
two temples of Bacchus, an altar of Proserpine, and a tem- 
ple of Apollo with a golden image of the god. These were 
made by Chirisophus the Cretan, whose age and master I 
am unacquainted with. The long stay, indeed, of Daedalus 
with Minos at Gnossus, rendered the Cretans renowned for 
the fabrication of statues. But near Apollo there is a stone 
statue of Chirisophus. The Tegeatas, too, have a temple, 
which they call the common Vesta of the Arcadians. Here 
there is a statue of Hercules. The statue has a wound in 
the thigh, which happened from the first contest of Hercules 
' with the sons of Hippoooon. But the more elevated part of 
the country, in which the Tegeata^ have many altars, is 
called the place of Jupter Clarios. It is evident, that this 
appellation was ^ven to the god from the allotment of the 
sons of Areas. Every year the Tegeatae celebrate a festival 
in this place : and they say, that the Lacedaemonians once 
led an army against them while they were celebrating this 
festival; that the god snowed upon the enemy, who, through 
the add, together with their armour, became greatly fa- 
tigued ; and that they secretly kindled a fire, and being by 
this means freed from the cold, attacked and conquered the 
enemy. I likewise saw in Tegea the house of Aleus, the 
sepulchre of Echemus, and a representation on a pillar of 
the combat of Echemus with Hyllus. As you proceed 
from Tegea towards the Laconic land, you will see on the. 
iefl hand of the road an altar of Pan, and an altar of Ly- 
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cean Jupiter. The foundations, too, of the temples of these 
gods jet remain. These altars are about two stadia distant 
from the walls. Proceeding from hence, at the distance of 
seven stadia, there is a temple of Diana Limnatis^ and in it 
a statue of ebony. This statue is fabricated after that man- 
ner which the Greeks call Aeginaioa. At the distance o( 
ten stadia from hence there are ruins of a temple of Diana 
Cnateatis, and of Aleus. 



CHAPTER LIV. 








The river Alpheus forms the boundaries between the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeatse. This water commences from 
Phylaee ; and not far from hence another stream falls into 
the Alpheus, from fountains which, though not laige, are 
numerous; and on this account the place is called Sumbola, 
or ihe cof^uence. But the Alpheus appears to possess some- 
thing different from other rivers; fi>r it often hides itself in 
the earth, and again rises out of it Thus it flows from 
Fhylace and Sumbola, and merges itself in the Tegeatic 
land. Ascending from hence in Asasa, and mingling itaelf 
with the water of Eurotas, it falls a second time into the 
earth, emerges from hence, in that place which the Arcadians 
call the fountains, and running through the Pissean and 
Olympian plains, pours itself into the sea above Cyllene, 
which is a haven of the Eleans. Nor can the agitation of 
the Adriatic sea restrain its course : for running through 
this mighty and violent sea, it mingles itself with the water 
of Arethusa in Ortygia a Syracusan island, retidning its an- 
cient name Alpheus. In the straight road, too, to Thyrea, 
and those villages which belong to Thyreatis, there was a 
sepulchre of Orestes the son of Agamemnon, which deserves 
to be mentioned : and the Tegeatas say, that his bones. were 
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taken from hence by a Spartan. At present, however^ there 
IS no sepulchre of Orestes within the gates. The river 
Garates flows along this road, which, when you have crossed, 
and have proceeded to the distance of about ten stadia, you 
will arrive at a temple of Pan, and a grove near it, which is 
sacred to the god. But the road to Argos from Tegea is 
very well adapted for carriages, and is a very public road. 
In this road there are, first a temple and statue of i3Bscula-> 
pius ; and after these, on turning to the left hand, and pro- 
ceeding to the distance of about one stadium, you will see a 
temple of Pythian Apollo, the whole of which, however, is 
nothing but ruins. Along the straight road there are many 
oaks ; and in a grove of oaks there is a temple of Ceres the 
helmet'bearer. Near this there is a temple of Bacchus the 
mystic. From this the mountain Parthenius commences; 
in which there is a sacred grove of Telephus. They say 
that Telephus, when a child, was nourished here by a hind. 
At a little distance from hence there is a temple of Pan. 
They say, that Pan met Philippides in this place, and said 
to him what the Athenians relate as well as the Tegeatse. 
The mountain Parthenius contains tortoises, adapted in the 
highest degree to the formation of lyres. The inhabitants, 
however, are afraid to catch these animals, and will nQt suf- 
fer them to be taken by strangers, because they consider 
them as sacred to Pan. When you have ascended to the 
summit of this mountain, you will see in the cultivated plains 
the boundaries between the Tegeatae and Argives, just as in 
the parts about Hysia in Argolis. Such, therefore, are the 
parts of Peloponnesus, the cities in those parts, and the 
particulars in each city which are most worthy of comme- 
moration. 
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